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PREFACE. 


During  the  past  ten  years  much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  tlie  earher  years  I  collected 
many  short  vocabularies  of  the  various  tribes  with  whom  I  met.  From 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  afforded,  many  of  these  vocabularies  were 
enlarged.  I  soon  learned  to  enhst  Indians  in  my  party,  and  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  them  in  their  own  language,  in  order  that 
I  might  acquire  as  much  knowledge  of  their  tongues  as  possible.  A  large 
number  of  vocabularies  were  collected,  some  embracing  but  a  few  hundred 
words,  others  two  or  three  thousand  each.  These  Indians,  among  whom  I 
traveled,  belonged  chiefly  to  one  great  family — the  Numas,  a  stock  embracing 
many  languages,  and  several  of  the  languages  having  more  than  one  dialect. 
I  also  made  notes  on  the  grammatic  characteristics  of  these  languages  to 
the  extent  of  my  opportunity. 

In  the  mean  time  some  of  my  assistants  collected  vocabularies  furnish- 
ing important  additional  material.  Much  of  this  related  to  families  other 
than  the  one  in  which  I  was  making  especial  studies. 

In  such  a  hasty  review  of  the  general  literature  of  this  subject  as  I 
was  able  to  make,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  some  interesting  publica- 
tions in  the  Overland  Monthly,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Stephen  Powers,  and 
soon  a  correspondence  was  begun,  which  finally  resulted  in  my  receiving 
from  that  gentleman  a  large  amount  of  linguistic  and  other  ethnographic 
material,  the  results  of  his  labors  for  many  years  among  the  Indians  of 
California. 

From  time  to  time  other  vocabularies  were  sent  me  from  various  per- 
sons throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Up'to  this  time  I  had  not  expected  to  publish  anything  on  this  subject 
in  my  reports,  but  it  was  my  intention  to  turn  over  the  whole  of  what  I 
had  collected,  through  others  and  by  my  own  labors,  to  the  Smithsonian 
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Institution,  to  be  consolidated  and  published  with  a  still  larger  amount 
collected  from  various  sources,  through  the  officers  and  collaborators  of  that 
Institution. 

The  materials  collected  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  together  with  a 
part  collected  by  myself,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  George  Gibbs,  that 
eminent  ethnologist  and  linguist,  to  be  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Contri- 
butions under  his  editorial  management.  By  his  death  this  plan  of  publica- 
tion was  necessarily  delayed.  By  this  time  the  materials  in  my  hands  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  but  justice  to  my  assistants  and 
myself  that  it  should  be  published  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I  there- 
fore laid  the  whole  matter  before  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  on  the 
subject.  He  kindly  gave  consideration  to  the  matter,  and  a  full  review  of 
the  subject  led  to  the  following  correspondence : 

"  Department  of  the  Interior, 
"U.  S.  Geog.  and  Geol.  Survey  Rocky  Mountain  Region, 

"J.  W.  Powell,  Geologist  in  Charge, 
''Washington,  D.  C,  October  2,  187G. 

"Sir:  Knowing  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  been  for  many 
years  making  collections  of  vocabularies  of  various  North  American  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  statement  and  sug- 
gestion : 

"  I  have  myself  been  collecting  vocabularies  of  many  of  the  same  tribes, 
in  which  work  I  have  been  assisted  by  several  gentlemen  who  are  making 
studies  of  North  American  Indians,  and  thus  I  have  on  hand  a  large  amount 
of  linguistic  material,  consisting  of  vocabularies,  grammatic  notices,  &c., 
which  I  desire  to  publish  at  an  early  date.  In  the  continuance  of  this  lin- 
guistic work  it  will  be  of  verj^^  great  advantage  to  have  the  material  in  the 
hands  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  published  immediately,  so  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 
It  would  also  seem  wise  to  consolidate  the  Smithsonian  material  with  my 
own.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  material  in  your  hands  may 
be  turned  over  to  me  for  publication. 
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"  Should  you  consider  it  wise  to  thus  intrust  me  with  this  material  I  will 
proceed  with  the  publication  as  rapidly  as  the  matter  can  be  prepared,  and 
when  published  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  the  proper  credit  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  great  work  performed  in  the  collection  of  the  material,  and  to 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  work. 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

''J.  W.  POWELL. 
*'  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 

^^ Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution, 

^'Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Smithsonian  Institution, 

''Washington,  October  10,  1876. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  October  2,  proposing  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  should  turn  over  to  you  for  publication  all  the  material  it  has 
collected  in  regard  to  Indian  linguistics,  has  been  received,  and  after  due 
consideration  I  have  concluded,  on  the  part  of  the  Institution,  to  accept 
your  proposition,  and  to  place  in  your  hands  all  the  materials  of  the  kind 
mentioned  now  in  our  possession,  it  being  understood  that  full  credit  will 
be  given  to  the  Institution  for  the  materials  thus  received  by  yourself,  and 
also  to  the  several  contributors. 

"Among  the  latter,  we  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  claims 
of  George  Gibbs,  whose  elaboration  of  the  materials  in  his  possession  you 
will  find  of  importance  in  the  preparation  of  the  vocabularies  for  the  press. 

"  This  transfer  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution  of  doing  nothing  with  its  income  which  can  be 

equally  well  done  by  other  means. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"JOSEPH  HENRY. 
"J.  W.  Powell, 

"Jw  charge  U.  S.  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey, 

"Washington,  I).  (7." 

This  threw  into  my  hands  several  hundred  manuscript  vocabularies, 
with  extensive  grammatic  notes  collected  from  tribes  scattered  throughout 
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the  greater  part  of  North  America.  Examination  proved  that  I  probably 
had  in  my  hands  valuable  linguistic  material  relating  to  every  family,  and 
perhaps  every  language  but  two  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
After  a  somewhat  hasty  review  of  the  subject,  a  selection  from  this  material 
was  made,  to  be  published  as  the  first  volume  of  "  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology". 

In  order  that  the  great  number  of  collaborators  throughout  the  country 
might  have  an  earnest  of  the  speedy  publication  of  the  results  of  their  labors, 
this  volume  was  ratber  hurriedly  sent  to  the  press.  Perhaps,  had  a  little 
more  time  been  taken  to  the  proper  digestion  of  the  subject,  a  somewhat 
different  arrangement  would  have  been  made.  I  at  least  hope  to  improve 
on  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  in  subsequent  volumes. 

The  contributions  in  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gibbs  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  found  to  be  of  exceeding  value.  On  every  page  are  exhibited 
evidences  of  his  thorough  and  conscientious  work,  and  it  must  ever  be  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  American  linguists  that  Mr.  Gibbs  was  not  spared 
to  complete  his  labors,  and  to  give  to  all  this  great  collection  of  linguistics 
that  better  finish  that  would  have  resulted  from  his  editorial  skill. 

It  seemed  proper  that  a  biographic  notice  of  Mr.  Gibbs  should  appear 
in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  and  I  had  commenced  the  preparation 
of  such  a  notice  ;  but  when  I  learned  that  a  "  Memorial  of  George  Gibbs" 
had  been  written  by  John  Austin  Stevens,  jr.,  and  published  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  subsequently  republished  in  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1873,  I  recognized  that  this  task  had  been  performed  far  better 
than  I  could  do  it  myself 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  I  am  indebted  not  only  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions, but  also  for  his  kindly  painstaking  assistance  in  the  general  prepara- 
tion of  the  volume. 

The  valuable  contributions  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  William  F.  Tolmio 
and  Rev.  Father  Mengarini  are  but  a  part  of  the  material  in  my  hands  col- 
lected by  these  gentlemen.  I  hope  that  the  method  of  publication  adopted 
will  meet  with  their  approval. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Pilling  has  rendered  me  valuable  assistance  in  his  proof- 
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reading  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume — a  work  which  he  has  perfoiTned 
with  care  and  skill. 

For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  habitually  laid  before  Professor  Henry 
all  of  my  scientific  work,  and  have  during  that  time  received  the  benefit 
of  his  judgment  on  these  matters,  and  to  a  great  extent  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  advice,  encouragement,  and  influence.  In  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  the  Profe.ssor,  I  beg  also  to  express  the  hope  that  the  results  of  my  work 
will  not  wholly  disappoint  him. 

J.  W.  POWELL. 
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TRIBES  OF  THE  EXTREME  NORTHWEST. 


By    ^W.    H.    D^LL, 


Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  JD.  C,  June  14,  1876. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  conformity  with  your  suggestion,  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  lierewith  a  manuscript  containing  information  in  regard 
to  the  distribution,  population,  origin,  and  condition,  past  and  present,  of 
the  native  races  inhabiting  our  extreme  northwestern  territory,  the  material 
for  which  has  been  gathered  during  some  eight  years  of  study,  exploration, 
and  travel  in  the  region  referred  to. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  IT.  DALL. 
Prof  J.  W.  Powell, 

Geologist  in  Charge,  United  States  Geographical  and 

Geological  Survey  of  the  Bochj  Mountain  Region, 

Washington,  B.  C. 
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I. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  NOMENCLATURE  OF  THE  NATIVE 
TRIBES  OF  ALASKA  AND  THE  ADJACENT  TERRITORY. 

-  With  a  Map. 


BY    'V^^.    H.    D^LL. 


The  information  contained  in  tins  article  forms  a  summary  of 
investigations  which  I  have  pursued  since  1865,  while  engaged  in  duties 
which  took  me,  at  one  lime  or  another,  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast 
herein  mentioned  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior.  As  a 
digest  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  tribal  and  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  these  people,  it  may  form  a  not  untitting  appendix  or 
supplement  to  the  great  mass  of  similar  information  in  j-elation  to  nu)ro 
southern  tribes,  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  among  the  many  resuUs 
obtained  during-  the  progress  of  the  United  States  Geographical  and 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  under  t\iQ  direction 
of  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell 

The  accompanying  map,  in  addition  to  affording  the  ethnological 
information  for  which  it  was  compiled,  has  also  been  brought  up  to  date 
geographically,  and  thus  presents,  far  more  fully  than  any  other  extant,  the 
latest  and  best  data  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  region  represented. 
The  names  of  tribes  of  Orarian  stock  are  in  leaning  letters,  those  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes  are  in  upright  lettering.  The  investigations  from  which 
the  ethnological  features  are  derived  were  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1874. 
It  is  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  tribes  of  Indians,  the 
tribal  and  territorial  limits  assigned  will  require- but  little  future  revision. 
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Apart  from  my  own  investigations,  the  principal  authorities  from  which 
information  has  been  deriv^ed  are  Wrangell,*  Holmberg,t  Ross  and  Gibbs,t 
Bendel,§  and  various  minor  papers  by  Erman  and  Markham,  Rink,  and 
others  in  the  Arctic  Papers||  of  1875j  and  especially  a  most  satisfactory  and 
lucid  paper  by  Dr.  John  Simpson,  R,  N.,  which  bears  not  only  internal  evi- 
dence of  care  and  accuracy,  but  is  confirmed  by  what  I  have  individually 
been  able  to  learn  of  the  people  treated  of  by  the  author. 

Several  papers  of  interest  have  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M.  Alphonse 
Pinart  in  relation  to  Alaska  natives,  but  these  convey  little  new  information, 
excepting  from  a  philological  standpoint  The  work  of  Mr.  H.  Bancroft, 
which  has  lately  appeai-ed,  on  the  ''  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Coast",  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  people  with  whom  I  am  familiar  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  numerous  references  to  other  works.  Its  arrangement  is  purely  geo- 
graphical, and  unwarranted  by  the  characteristics  or  kinship  of  the  peojile 
described. 

A  sketch  not  materially  differing  from  the  arrangement  now  proposed 
was  given  by  me  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Salem  meeting,  1869,  and  amplified  with  fuller 
vocabulaiies  in  1870  in  Alaska  and  its  Resources.  Numerous  additions  and 
corrections,  as  well  as  personal  observation  of  much  before  taken  at  second 
hand,  have  placed  it  in  my  power  to  enlarge  and  improve  my  original 
arrangement.     This  is  the  6bject  of  the  present  paper. 

In  1869, 1  proposed  for  the  Aleuts  and  people  of  Innuit  stock  collectively 
the  term  Orarians,  as  indicative  of  their  coastwise  distribution,  and  as  sup- 
plying the  need  of  a  general  term  to  designate  a  very  well-defined  race, 
which,  though  acknowledged  as  such  by  some  ethnologists,  had  not  received 
the  general  recognition  which  it  called  for.  In  referring  to  the  various 
groups  of  joeople  under  pai'ticular  stocks,  I  have  introduced  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable a  system  of  synonymy,  showing  approximately  the  various  names 
applied  to  the  same  group  by  other  authors,  which  may  be  of  service  in 

*  Baer  aud  Helmerseii,  Bcitr.  St.  Petersburg,  8vo,  1839. 

t  Etlanogr.  Skiz.  Act.  Hels.,  4to,  1855. 

t  Sniithsouiau  Report,  1860. 

^S  Proc.  Agassiz  Inst.,  Sacramento,  Citl.,  1873. 

II  Koj  al  Ocogr.  Soc,  London,  8vo,  1875. 
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correlating  information  from  various  sources  in  relation  to  tlieir  habits  and 
customs. 

The  Orarians  are  distinguished,  1,  by  their  language,  of  which  the  dia- 
lects in  construction  and  etymology  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  one 
another  tlu'oughout  the  group,  and  differ  in  their  homogeneousness  (as  well 
as  the  foregoing  characters)  as  strongly  from  the  Indian  dialects  adjacent 
to  them ;  2,  by  their  distribution,  always  confined  to  the  sea-coasts  or 
islands,  sometimes  entering  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  as  the  'Yukon,  but  • 
only  ascending  them  for  a  short  distance,  and  as  a  rule  avoiding  the 
wooded  country ;  3,  by  their  habits,  more  maritime  and  adventurous  than 
the  Indians,  following,  hunting,  and  killing  not  only  the  small  seal  but 
also  the  sea-lion  and  walrus.  Even  the  great  Arctic  bowhead  whale  (and 
anciently  the  sjierm  whale)  falls  a  victim  to  tlieir  persevering  efforts;  and 
the  patent  harpoon,  almost  universally  used  by  American  whalers  in  lieu 
of  the  old-fashioned  article,  is  a  copy,  in  steel,  of  the  bone  and  slate 
weapon  which  the  InnCut  have  used  for  centuries.  Lastly,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  physical  characteristics,  a  light  fresh  yellow  complexion, 
fine  color,  broad  build,  scaphocephalic  head,  great  cranial  capacity,  and 
obliquity  of  the  arch  of  the  zygoma.  The  patterns  of  their  imj^lements  and 
weapons  and  their  myths  are  similar  in  a  general  way  throughout  the 
group  and  equally  different  from  the  Indian  types. 

The  Orarians  are  divided  into  two  well-marked  groups,  namely,  the 
Innuit,  comprising  all  the  so-called  Eskimo  and  Tuskis  and  the  Aleuts. 
Taking  the  tribes  in  their  geograj)liical  sequence,  we  may  commence  with 

The  Major  Group,  or 

INNUIT. 

Syn. — Esquimaux. 

Eskimo,  &c.,  of  autbors. 

Eskima'ntzilc  of  tlio  Abenaki  Indians. 

Uskev'mi  of  the  Northern  Tinneh. 

Hiis'ky,  Hudson  Bay  jargon — "  Broken  Slave". 

lu'nidt,  the  name  applied  by  these  people  to  themselves. 

containing  the  following  tribes  : 
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KOPA'G-MtJT. 

Syu."  =  Mackenzie  liivtr  Eskimo,  Eichardson,  and  authors. 
=  Eopan'g-meun  (plural),  Dr.  Simpson,  R.  N. 
<  Kang-ma'U-innuin,  Richardson, 
f  Tarrvor-meui,  Abb6  Petitot. 

The  terminations  ng  and  n  indicate  the  plural  foi-m  of  the  collective 
noun.  As  we  should  say  American  in  the  adjective  sense,  meaning  the 
American  people,  and  Americans^  meaning  a  small  number  of  individuals  of 
that  race,  so  the  Innuit  say  Innuit,  the  whole  people  of  their  race,  and 
Innuin,  some  individuals  of  that  race  (Yut  being  the  word  for  a  man)  ;  or 
Kopag'-mut,  the  tribal  designation,  and  Kopdn' g-meim.,  some  individuals  of 
the  tribe.  Ko-pag  comes  from  Koli^  river,  and  pak,  great — the  designation 
meaning  people  of  the  great  river,  just  as  Kweekh  and  pak,  form  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Yukon-mouth  Innuit,  from  the  same  roots.  The  number  of 
these  people  is  comparatively  few,  and  they  are  little  knoAvn.  They  have 
a  tattooed  band  across  the  face,  and  occasionall}^  travel  with  the  next  tribe 
as  far  west  as  Barter  Point  in  longitude  144°  west  of  Greenwich.  Details 
in  regard  to  their  manners  and  customs  are  given  by  Richardson,  Franklin, 
and  other  travelers  in  the  Mackenzie  River  District.  They  formerly 
extended  two  hundred  miles  \x^  the  Mackenzie  River,  but  have  been  driven 
out  by  the  Indians. 

KANaMALI'GMtTT. 

<  KaitgmUli-innuhi,  Richardson,  Dr.  Simpson. 

These  people  live  along  the  coast,  between  Barter  Island  or  Manning 
Point  and  the  Mackenzie ;  their  principal  settlement  being  near  Demarca- 
tion Point.  They  appear  to  be  very  few  in  number,  and'  known  principally 
as  the  most  active  agents  in  the  inter-tribal  trade  between  the  Innuit  of 
Point  Barrow  and  those  to  the  eastward.  From  Barter  Island,  tlie  coast  to 
the  westward  is  uninhabited  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  except  during 
the  temporary  summer  trading  excursions.  One  of  the  articles  furnished  by 
them  is  stated  by  Dr.  Simpson  to  be  skins  of  the  narwhal  (Kil-lel'-lu-d), 
which  he  speaks  of  as  being  used  for  covering  kyaks. 

*  Strickland's  convenient  notation  for  synonymy,  —  of  =,  equal  to,  <,  including  less,  and  >, 
including  more,  than  the  author  referred  to, — has  been  adopted  hero. 
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NUWUK-MUT. 

s=  Niiwiin'g-meiin,  Dr.  Simpson,  Ricbardson,  &c. 

Dr.  Simpson's  paper,  before  referred  to,  is  a  monograph  of  the  habits, 
customs,  and  appearance  of  these  people  who  inhabit  Point  Barrow,  Cape 
Smyth,  and  have  smaller  villages  at  Wainwright  Inlet  and  Icy  Cape.  The 
name  nuwuh  means  point,  or  The  Point,  and  the  appellation  Nuwuk-mut  is 
properly  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  at  Point  Barrow ;  but 
those  of  the  other  villages  mentioned, — though  doubtless  having  other  local 
names  as  do  the  people  of  all  settlements,  however  small ;  are  not  differ- 
entiated in  any  way  of  importance,  as  far  as  we  know,  from  those  of  the 
principal  settlement  at  Point  Barrow.  This  had,  in  1853,  a  population  of 
about  three  hundred,  and  the  other  settlements  perhaps  half  as  much  more. 
It  is  probable  that  since  that  time  they  have  materially  diminished  in  num- 
bers. These  people  have  been  more  fully  described  than  most  of  the  Innuit 
of  the  Arctic  coast,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  exploring  vessels  have 
wintered  at  Nuwuk.  From  Simpson,  we  learn  that  they  travel  on  their 
summer  excursions  for  barter  as  far  east  as  Manning  Point  (or  Barter 
Island),  partly  along  the  coast  and  partly  through  the  numerous  inlets  and 
intersecting  lagoons  which  border  the  continent  not  far  from  the  sea-coast. 
The  jom-ney  is  an  annual  one,  and  is  usually  made  in  sixteen  days.  The 
party  starts  about  the  5th  of  July,  and  spends  a  portion  of  the  time  in 
trading  with  the  Nfinatiin'g-meun,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colville  River,  and 
return  about  the  middle  of  August. 

NtJNA-TO'a-MUT. 

^^ Nnna-tun' g-mmri ,  Dr.  Simpson. 

These  people  inhabit  specifically  the  mouth  and  shores  of  the  Nun'atok 
Iviver,  which  enters  the  western  extremity  of  Hotham  Inlet,  with  outlying 
villages  to  the  north  and  west,  the  jirincipal  of  which  is  that  at  Point  Hope, 
called  Noo-na.  They  number  some  three  or  four  hundred  souls,  as  far  as 
known.  The  character  of  those  who  meet  the  traders  annually  at  Point 
Hope  is  bad.  They  are  reported  as  very  ingenious  and  persistent  thieves, 
and  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  assurance,  and  even  insolence,  when  their 
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numbers  give  tliem  confidence  and  the  wliites  are  not  numerous.     These 

people  ascend  the  Nunatok  to  a  point  where  an  easy  portage  can  be  had  to 

the  upper  waters  of  the  Colville,  and  have  an  annual  barter  at  the  mouth 

of  the  latter  river  with  the  eastward-bound  Innuit  from  Point  Barrow.     The 

Nunatok  is  also  known  as  the  Inland  River,  which  is  a  translation  of  its 

Innuit  name. 

KOWAG'-MtJT. 

^^Kowan'g-rticun,  Dr.  Simpson. 

Falling  into  Hotliam  Inlet,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  is  a  river  known 
as  the  Kowak,  on  the  banks  of  which  graphite  and  galena  are  found.  A 
few  Innuit  inhabit  the  region  near  its  mouth,  and  bear  the  above  local  name, 
while  others  somewhat  to  the  eastward,  on  the  Sela'wik  River,  are  called 
Sdawig' -mut.     The  latter  have  some  trade  with  the  Koyukak  Indians. 

Most  of  the  names  above  mentioned  are  merely  local,  and  indicate  no 
special  peculiarities  of  language  or  habits.  They  may,  for  convenience,  be 
con-ellated  as  follows : 

WESTERN  MACKENZIE  INNUIT. 

KopW gmut,  Kang-mdli'g-mui. 

WESTERN  INNtriT. 

Nuwiik'-mut,  Nundtd'g-mut,  Eoicag'mut,  Sdawtg'-mut. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  tj-ibes  better  known  than  any  of  those 
previously  mentioned,  and  on  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  personal 
observation.  I  have  already  given  a  somewhat  full  account  of  them  in 
AlasJca  and  its  Besources,  as  well  as  some  notes  in  my  summary  of  1 869. 
The  following  general  headings  will  be  strictly  tribal,  and  the  local  village 
names  will  be  subordinated  in  a  list  by  themselves.  For  convenience'  sake, 
I  shall  commence  at  the  extreme  westward.* 

*  Although  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  I  mention  here,  a«  bearing  on  the  relations 
of  the  Innuit  tribes  above  mentioned,  the 

"CHUKCHIS". 
=  Reindeer  Chukchis  of  authors. 
<^  Chukchis,  Wrangell  and  others  (variously  spelled). 
=  Reindeer  men  of  adjacent  Innuit. 
=  TsUtsin,  or  Tcheklo,  of  some  authors,  said  to  be  their  national  name. 

Although  the  very  existence  of  such  a  people  as  these  has  been  of  late  denied,  and  tbe  name  I  hare 
provisionally  U8*d  is  doubtless  based  on  some  misconception,  I  believe  that  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  tribe  of  people  different  from  the  Orarl;tus  of  the  coast,  but  in  uouHt;nit  ccfiiiniilnication  with  thcni, 
is  overwheliuiiig.    I  have  myself  seen  two  of  these  people,  in  1805,  at  I'lover  Bay.    They  are  of  a  tall  and 


CntJKLtJ'K-MUT. 

=  Ndmdllos,  Pritcbard  aud  other  older  authors. 

=  TchoukicM  Asiatiques,  Balbi,  Atlas  Ethu. 

=:  Tmkl,  Hooper,  Markhani,  aud  Dall  1.  c,  prov. 

?  Ovkilon,  Wrangell,  Polar  Sea. 

<  Evkli'-lit-innuin  of  the  American  lunuit,  Dr.  Siuipson. 

=  Chuk'-chi,  with  various  etymology,  of  authors,  erroueously. 

>  Chukluk'mut,  Stimpsou,  MSS. 

=  Sedentary  or  Fishing  Chukchia  of  authors.  • 

The  name  I  have  here  adopted  is  probably  quite  local,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  Inniiit  who  at  present  inhabit  the  Asiatic  coast  near  Bering- 
Strait  have  no  special  tribal  name,  resembling-  in  this  respect  the  people 
from  the  Selawik  River  to  Point  Barrow,  who  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. But  I  have  given  up  the  term  Tuski,  proposed  by  Lieutenant 
Hooper,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  due  to  some  miscon- 
ception. It  is  not  an  Innuit  word,  and  these  people  are  purely  Inniiit,  as 
several  vocabularies  in  my  possession  testify.  They  are  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  ordinary  western  Innuit,  except  in  such  features  as  the 
character  of  the  country  and  climate  compels,  and  in  not  wearing  labrets  ; 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  eastern  Innuit.  Of  their  origin,  I  propose  to 
treat  hereafter,  and  postpone  that  portion  of  my  remarks  for  the  present. 
They  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Ana'dyr  to  Cape  Serdze,  and  formerly  to 
Cape  Shelagskoi.  Their  distribution  is  invariably  coastwise  ;  they  have  no 
reindeer,  and  live  by  trading  with  the  interior  tribes,  and  by  hunting  the 

lean  habit,  with  a  coppery  tinge  in  the  complexion,  nomadic  in  their  habits,  with  sharp  noses,  and  hav- 
ing a  language  apparently  allied  to  the  Korak  tongue.  I  think  it  probable  that  they  are  a  branch  of 
that  stock.  They  wander  with  their  deer  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Anadyr  Kiver,  following  the  best 
pasturage,  and  in  summer  trading  with  the  coast  Innuit. 

The  parties  of  the  International  Telegraph  Company,  during  1865  and  1S6G,  were  freqeutly  brought 
into  contact  with  these  people,  and  the  result  of  their  observations  was  that  they  were  not  dissimilar  to 
the  KorJiks  iu  their  habits  and  customs,  though  speaking  a  somewhat  different  dialect.  A  few  of  them^ 
having  lost  their  reindeer,  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  precarious  mode  of  existence,  depending  upon 
the  products  of  the  sea-shore  and  tish  from  the  rivers.  The  existence  of  these  quasi-settled  bauds  and 
their  identification  as  lunuit  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion.  No  region  is  more  in  need  of  unbiased 
and  careful  ethnological  investigation  than  this  part  of  Eastera  Siberia.  What  little  knowledge  is  ex- 
tant, resting  upon  a  sound  basis,  is  too  frequently  ignored  by  ethnological  writers. 

I  have  recently  heard  it  stated,  by  a  uotetl  philologist  aud  traveler,  that  the  Koraks  are  Innuit, 
and  the  Innuit  stock  a  branch  of  the  Turkish  race!  Mr.  Markham  also  tells  us  that  the  Tunguses  and 
Ytikagire  "  have  so  wholly  disa^jpeared  that  even  their  names  are  hardly  remembered  ".  Yet  in  18G0  there 
were  existing  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  these  people  iu  Eastern  Siberia,  according  to  the  Russian  cen- 
sus; and  I  have  a  Tuuguse  portrait  taken  from  life  in  1865.  The  Tunguses  are  believed  to  be  Tatars, 
aud  the  Yukfigirs  related  to  the  Korflks,  yet  Mr.  Markham  would  make  the  former,  among  other  tribes, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Innuit. 
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seal,  walrus,  various  whales,  and  other  arctic  marine  mammals.  No  group 
of  people  have  given  rise  to  so  much  confusion,  erratic  theorizing,  and 
unfounded  generalization  as  this  small  band  of  Innuit  exiles.  They  have 
been  most  commonly  confounded  with  the  impoverished  sedentary  bands 
of  the  Chukchis,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  term  of  which  Erman 
says,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  word  TcJiiikdiee  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Chau-chu,  which  is  used  in  the  language  of  the  Koriaks  (Koriks)  to 
indicate  the  settled  branches  of  their  race."  Certainly,  if  I  can  believe  the 
words  of  one  of  their  own  number,  they  are,  and  hold  themselves,  totally 
distinct  in  language  and  race  from  the  nomadic  "reindeer  people"  with 
whom  they  trade.  The  language  is  totally  distinct,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  word  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  "Chukchis"  which  resembles,  or 
even  has  a  similar  construction  to,  those  of  the  Innuit.  These  two  stocks 
do  not  intermarry;  their  intercourse  is  purely  commercial ;  but  as  is  inva- 
riably the  case  with  tribes  so  situated,  and  having  distinct  languages,  they 
use,  in  trading,  a  jargon  composed- of  words,  or  corruptions  of  words, 
belonging  to  both.  As  no  living  white  man  -knows  either  language,  the 
intercourse  with  the  whites  on  the  coast  is  also  carried  on  in  this,  or  partly 
in  this,  jargon  ;  and  unreliable  and  erroneous  vocabularies  have  thus  been 
collected.  But  where  the  vocabularies  have  been  obtained  from  the 
nomadic  people  on  their  western  boundaries  where  there  are  no  Innuit,  or 
from  the  Innuit  on  points  of  the  coast  not  reached  by  the  "  reindeer  men  ", 
we  find  no  such  mixture  and  no  connecting-  links  between  the  lang'uag'es. 

The  largest  village  of  these  people  is  on  East  Cape.;  but  settlements 
are  dotted  along  wherever  it  is  possible  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  desolation 
which  surrounds  them.  Among  those  of  more  particular  importance  are 
the  villages  on  Kayne  Island ;  Seniavine  Strait ;  Chukluk  Island  (whose 
inhabitants  assume  the  name  I  have  provisionally  adopted  for  the  whole 
people) ;  Indian  Point ;  Plover  Bay ;  and  Holy  Cross  Bay. 

A  somewhat  full  account  of  these  people  will  be  found  in  Alaska  and 
its  Besources,  Part  II,  Chap.  Ill,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
other  duties  pi'evented  me  from  collecting  vocabularies,  of  the  importance 
of  whicli  I  was  not  at  that  time  fully  aware.  Since  then  I  have  received 
several  from  different  localities,  but,  with  few   exceptions,  they  have  been 
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disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  the  trading- jargon,  whicli  contains  corrup- 
tions not  only  of  Innuit  and  Chiikchi,  but  also  of  English,  Ixussian,  and 
even  Hawaiian  words.  The  only  pure  vocabularies  I  have  received  have 
been  from  East  Cape  and  Seniavine  Strait ;  the  latter  very  scanty. 

OKEE-OG'-MUT. 

<  Kohh'lit  imiiiin  of  tbe  Western  Innuit,  Di\  Simpson. 
=  Okee-og'-mut  of  tbo  Norton  Sound  Innfiit. 

<  Malemiul  of  Tikhmenief. 

Local  names : 
ImdklUj'amul  of  Katmanoft'  Island,  Diomedes,  or  Imdklit. 
Trigdl' if/milt  of  Krnsenstern  Island,  Diomedes,  or  Iiit/dliuk. 

Kikhtog'amut  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  wbicb  is  called  Iwo'rien  by  tbe  Plover  Bay  Inniiit,  teste  Hooper. 
Ukivog'-mut  of  King's  Island,  or  Ukirok. 

These  people  inhabit  the  islands  between  Asia  and  America  north  of 
latitude  63°,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  habitat,  are  among  the 
most  agile  and  hardy  of  the  northern  canoe-men.  They  are  great  traders, 
and  do  most  of  the  intercontinental  trading,  in  summer  reaching  St. 
Michael's  and  Kotzebue  Sound  on  the  east  and  the  shores  of  Siberia  on  the 
west.  They  are  practically  middle-men,  living  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
profits  of  their  trade.  The  trade  from  America  is  chiefly  in  deer-skins  and 
sinew  and  wooden  ware,  the  material  for  which  does  not  exist  on  the  Asiatic 
shore.  From  St.  Lawrence  Island,  especially,  frames  of  kyaks  and  umiaks 
are  transported  to  Plover  Bay  and  exchanged  for  tame-reindeer  skins, 
walrus-ivory,  and  whale  sinew  and  blubber.  The  distance  traveled  is 
about  forty  miles,  occupying  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  voyage  is 
never  undertaken  except  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and  with 
all  possible  precautions. 

The  Okee-og'mut  wear  labrets,  and  in  habits  and  appearance  are  more 
like  the  American  Innuit  than  those  of  Asia.  They  are  obstinate  and 
courageous,  and  have  given  serious  trouble  to  the  traders  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Those  of  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence  are  said  to  be  unusually 
immodest  and  filthy  in  their  manners.  The  dialect  of  the  Okee-og'mut  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  following  tribe. 
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KiVVIAG'-MUT. 

=  Edridg'-mut,  national  appellation. 

>  Arilig-mut,  Holnibcrg,  Wrangcll. 

<  Malcgmjuti,  Ennau. 
Aziacj'-mui  of  authors,  in  error. 

<  il/«/<7)iii/f^,  Tilibmcnief. 

>  2'sc/(»«(;mi7/,  Wrangell. 

Local  names : 
Kwaik'-mut  of  Kwaik  settlement  on  Norton  Bay. 
Knilctag'emut  of  Golofnin  Bay. 
Edvidsu'gemut  of  Kaviazak  Eiver. 
Azidg'-mut  of  Sledge  Island,  or  Az'idJc. 
JN^i(/i;'-»u7f  of  settlement  at  Fort  Clarence. 
Kiiigev'ga-m  At  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  peninsula  between  Kotzebue  and  Norton  Sounds  and  Bering 
Strait  is  called  by  these  people  Kdvi-i'dk,  and  they  inhabit  the  whole  of 
it,  and  also  Sledge  Island,  off  the  coast.  There  is  a  large  village  of  them, 
inhabited  in  winter  only,  at  Unalaklik',  on  Norton  Sound.  Among  the 
members  of  this  tribe,  the  tendency  to  theft,  incest,  and  violence  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  their  southeastern  relatives,  and  is 
probably  due  to  contact  with  traders  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
They  travel  extensively  and  have  a  large  trade.  They  have  been  described 
in  Alaska  and  its  Resources. 

MAH'LE-MtJT. 

?>  Tschuagmuti, Fjiman. 
=  Mdliegmut,  Holmberg. 

<  AfatoiiitfofTikhmenief. 
>  Malimiut,  Wrangell. 

<  Malcgmjuti,  Ermau. 

Local  names : 
Ai'tenmut  at  the  Attenmut  village. 
SUaldo'ligmUt  at  the  Shaktolik  village. 
Kogug'mut  on  the  Koyfik  River. 
Kiingiigcmut  on  the  Kungtik  feiver. 
Inglufdl'igemut  on  the  Inglutalik  Eiver. 

These  Innuit  inhabit  the  neck  of  the  Kaviak  Peninsula,  from  Shakto'lik 
on  the  south,  east  to  Attenmut,  their  principal  village,  west  to  the  river 
falling  into  Spavarieff  Bay,  and  north  to  Kotzebue  Sound  at  Eschscholtz 
Bay.  They  also  have  a  winter  village  at  Unalaklik.  They  are  described 
in  full  detail  in  Alaska  and  its  Resources. 
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UNALIG'MtJT. 

>  "  Tschnag'wnt"  Holmberg,  Wiaugell. 
>  raslolig'miii,  Holmberg,  Wraiigell. 

=  Aziagniut,  Wornuin  in  Tikbmenief. 

>  Tufschigmnt,  Wrangell. 

Local  Danies: 
rastolUj'mui  at  tbo  Pasto'lik  summer  village. 
Ecgiktowrig'eviut  at  Kegikton'ruk  village. 
Undlaldig' (jmul  at  Uualaklik'  village. 
Fikmikta' lig-mnt  at  Pikmiktal'ik  village. 

These  occupy  tlie  coast  from  Pastolik  to  Shaktolik,  and  easterly  to  the 
crest  of  the  coast-hills.  They  are  sometimos  called  Undleet  by  other  natives, 
and  the  name  Aziag'mut  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  them.  They  are 
few  in  number,  and  much  altered  by  intercourse  with  traders. 

EKOG'MtJT. 

>  Kwiklipag'emftt,  Holmberg. 

>  KwUhluag'cmut,  Holmberg. 

^  Premorski  of  tbe  Eussians,  meaning  "  people  by  tbe  sea" 

>  Prhnoski,  Whyniper,  Captain  Raymond. 

>  Aguhmut,  Wormau  In  Tikbmenief,  Wrangell. 
1  EaniuUt,  Zagoskin. 

f  Kangjulit,  Erman. 
Local  names : 
Angechag'emut,    ") 
Tclatcg'mut, 
Chukchdg'emiif,    I 

Ukdg'cmut,  )■  iubabitants  of  various  villages  -witliiii  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  tbo  Yukou-nioufb. 

Koshkog'emut,      • 
Ikoklag'miif, 
Makag'mut,         J 

The  Ekog'miit,  or  KtvikJipag-vmt,  inhabit  the  Yukon  delta  from  about 
Kipni'uk  to  Pastolik,  ascending  the  river  to  a  short  distance  above  the 
mission.  The  former  is  their  own  name,  the  latter  the  name  aj^plied  to 
them  b}^  the  Unaligmiit  Innuit.  They  exhibit  a  marked  change  in  personal 
appearance,  customs,  and  dialect  from  the  whole  group  north  and  east  of 
Norton  Sound.  Their  most  noticeable  personal  peculiarity  consists  in  their 
hairy  bodies  and  strong  beards.  They  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  tribes 
to  the  south  of  them. 
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MAG'EMtJT. 

<  Inkalitcn,  Wrangell. 

>  Magimut,  Wrangell. 

>  Magag'-mui,  Holmberg. 

=  Mag'emut  or  S'Mag'einut,  their  national  name. 

>  Magmiut,  Worman  ia  Tikhmenief. 

>  Nurdvalc  people,  Worman  in  Tikbmeuief. 

These  people  call  themselves  ''mink  people,"  in  allusion  to  their  most 
abundant  fur-animal,  the  mink,  magemu'tik;  and  they  extend  from  the 
vicinity  of  Kipniuk  southward  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Romanzofif,  includ- 
ing several  villages  at  the  north  end  of  Nimivak  Island.  The  women  wear 
C-shaped  labrets  on  the  main-land,  though  the  younger  ones  at  Nunivak, 
seen  by  me,  were  destitute  of  this  ornament.  I  purchased  there  several 
labrets  of  this  peculiar  form,  but  did  not  see  them  worn,  though  one  of  the 
older  women  had  five  holes  for  the  purpose  in  her  under  lip.  I  had  pre- 
viaudy  supposed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nimivak  belonged  to  the  next 
tribe,  but  these  declared  themselves  to  be  Mag'emut.  They  are  a  poor, 
filthy,  and  not  modest  people,  but  excel  in  ivory-carving. 

KUSKWOG'MtJT. 

Inkaliten,  Wrangell  in  part  only. 
?J(/«Zmil<,  Holmberg  ;  Dall,  1.  c.,  pars. 

>  Kusch-Jnik-clnvak-mut,  Wrangell. 

>  Ktiakiitcliewuk  of  Richardson,  Ludewig,  and  other  authors. 

>  Kiiskokwimtsi,  Worman  in  Tikhmenief. 

>  Etiskokwig'-mut,  Holmberg. 

^=  Eiiskwdg' -niut ,  Lukeen  and  other  traders,  as  their  own  tribal  name. 
=:  Euskokwimjuta,  Turner  in  Ludewig,  App.    Zagoskin. 
^=  Euskokwimes,  Ludewig. 

These  people  inhabit  the  shores  of  Kuskokwim  Bay  and  westward  to 
Cape  Avinoflf.  According  to  Wrangell,  the  southern  part  of  Nunivak  Island 
is  also  inhabited  by  them,  and  as  I  have  mentioned  that  we  found  the  people 
of  the  north  coast  in  1874  to  be  Magemtit,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was 
no  room  left  for  the  Agulmtit  of  Holmberg,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  trace.  On  account  of  shoal  water,  much  of  the  coast  between 
Capes  Vancouver  and  Avinoff  is  not  habitable  for  a  maritime  people,  and  Ave 
may  therefore  assign  the  boundaries  of  the  present  tribe  as  being  from 
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Cape  Avinoff  to  Cape  Newenliam,  with  possibly  part  of  Niraivak  Island 
and  the  banks  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  at  least  as  far  north  as  latitude  Gl°. 
^J'lie  trading-jargon  in  use  between  them  and  the  Indians  has  contaminated 
some  of  the  vocabularies.  Tliey  do  not  intermarry,  and  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  regard  to  this  tribe  quoted  in  Baer  and  Helmersen  bear  the  impress 
of  romance. 

They  are  said  by  Wrangell  to  differ  more  from  the  following  tribes 
than  from  those  just  mentioned.  They  are  said  to  number  over  five  thou- 
sand souls. 

NtTSHAGAG'-MUT. 

>  Kijdtaigmui,  Holmberg,  W^raugell. 

<  Aglcf/mini,  Wormau  in  Tikbineuief. 

>  Eijaten,  WraDfrell. 

=:^  Nustidgdg' mut,  tbeir  own  uamo  for  themselves. 

These  people  inhabit  the  shores  of  Bristol  Bay  west  of  the  Nushagak 
River  to  Cape  Newenham,  and  also  the  banks  and  headwaters  of  that  river 
and  the  numerous  lakes  and  water-courses  of  the  tundra  to  the  westward  of 
it.  They  number  about  four  hundred  souls,  very  widely  distributed,  with 
their  principal  settlement  near  Fort  Constantino  on  the  Nushagak. 

OG'ULMUT. 

=  OgJemut,  Dall  1.  c. 

=  Ayleg'mut,  Holmberg,  Turner  in  Ludewig. 

=  Agolvgmiut,  Wrangell,  Turner  1.  c. 

<  Aglegmiut,  Worman  in  Tikbmenief,  Erman. 
=  Svernofftsi,  or  Northerners  of  tbo  Russians. 

<  Tchoulctchi  americani,  Balbi. 

Local  names  : 
Ugas'hig-mut  on  the  Ugasbik  or  Sulima  River. 
Ugdgog'-mut  on  tbo  Ugakuk  River. 
KwiclMg-mTit  on  tbe  Kwicbak  River. 

These  Innuit  inhabit  the  north  shore  of  Aliaska  Peninsula  (whence 
their  Russian  name),  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nushagak  River,  southwest 
to  the  valley  of  the  Siilima  or  Ugashik  River,  and  eastward  to  the  high 
land  of  the  crest  of  the  peninsula,  including  the  lliamna  Basin. 
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KANIAG'MUT. 

<  KudiaTcuki  of  most  Russian  writers. 

>  KadiaMa  of  Wormau  iu  Tikbmenief. 

<  Eaniaijist,  Early  Russian  voyagers  iu  Coxe. 

>  Kaniagi,  Ilolmberg. 

=  Vltschna  of  Keuai  Indians,  meaning  "  slaves  " 
=  Kaniagmiit,  Dall  1.  c. 

<  Kodjakzy,  Ermau. 
=  Konages,  Ludowig. 

The  name  of  this  tribe,  the  first  of  the  restricted  Innuit  stock  met  by 
the  Russians  in  their  eastern  explorations,  has  often  been  applied  by  Knssian 
writers  to  all  the  western  Innuit  known  to  them.  It  is  said  that  the  origi- 
nal name  of  Kadiak  was  Kdniug',  from  which  the  former  word  has  been 
derived  by  corruption;  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  the  name  of  the  peninsula  east  of  Cook's  Inlet  (which  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  Indian  word)  and  the  root  of  the  name  of  the  Kadiak 
people.  From  Kenai  we  would  have  Kenai-ag' -mUt  by  ordinary  inflection, 
which  I  venture  to  suggest  is  the  original  if  not  the  present  and  correct 
form  of  Kaniag'mut. 

These  people  inhabit  the  island  of  Kadiak,  the  southeast  shores  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Aliaska,  from  Cape  Kuprianoff  (or  Ivanhofif)  to  Iliamna  Peak 
in  Cook's  Inlet,  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  shores  described. 

At  one  time,  until  driven  out  by  the  Indians,  they  undoubtedly  occu- 
pied tlie  northern  shore  of  Kenai  Peninsula  as  well  as  the  southern  shore, 
which  is  still  held  by  an  allied  community  of  Innuit. 

The  Kaniag'mut  number  some  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  were  form- 
erly much  more  numerous.  They  have  become  much  altered  by  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Russians  for  nearly  eighty  years,  and  are  nominally 
Christians.  They  have  been  frequently  confounded  with  the  Aleuts,  even 
in  modern  times,  by  voyagers  and  travelers. 

CHtJGACHTG-MUT. 

=  TschugaUchi  ot'Rolmbe.Tg,  Wormau  iu  Tikbmenief,  Ermau. 

:=  Tschugatcldk,  Wrangell. 

=  Chitgacli'igmRt,  tbeir  own  appellation  for  tbemselvcs. 

=■■  Tschugatschi,  Lndewig. 

=;  Tchougatchi-Eonaga,  Balbi. 

These  people  occupy  the  shores  of  Chugach  Gulf,  or  Prince  William's 
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Sound,  and  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Kenai  Peninsula.  Those  at 
Port  Etches  (Nucliek)  call  themselves  Nucliig'mid.  There  are  some  half  a 
dozen  small  settlements  containing  not  over  six  hundred  people,  and  probably 
a  less  number. 

UGALAK'MUT. 

=  Ugalentsi'  of  tho  Russians,  Turner  in  App.  Ludewiff. 

=  Ugalcnize,  Holmberg,  wrongly  placed  auioiig  thoT'iiukets 

f  UgalachmjiUi  of  Erman. 
.;=  Ugalenakoi,  Wormau  in  Tikhmeuief. 
=  Ugaljalcmjnts  or  Ugaljakhmulsi  of  authors,  Turner  1.  c. 
=  Ugdldk'mut,  their  own  tribal  name  according  to  the  traders. 
=  Chilkhak'mut,  tlieir  own  tribal  name  according  to  the  Nutchigiuut  Innuit. 

This  2)eople  has  long-  been  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  ethnology 
of  the  northwest  coast.  On  my  visit  to  Port  Etches  in  1874,  I  learned 
from  the  natives  definitely  that  the  Ugalak'mut  of  the  traders  were,  like 
themselves,  Innuit,  and  called  themselves  CMlkliak-mut,  and  had  formerly 
occupied  the  coast  continuously  Avith  themselves;  but  the  Ah-tena  Indians 
forced  their  way  between  the  two  tribes  and  hold  a  small  part  of  the  coast 
near  the  Copper  River  mouth.  Ugal'entsi  is  the  Russian  name  for  these 
people,  and  is  formed  by  adding  a  Russian  tennination  to  the  root  of  their 
supposed  tribal  name.  It  follows  that  the  distinction  formerly  drawn  by  me 
between  the  Ugalak-mut  and  the  Ugalentsi  falls  to  the  ground,  though  at 
the  time  it  seemed  waiTanted  by  the  vocabularies  furnished  by  the  Russians 
to  Mr.  Gibbs.  The  older  errors,  as  to  this  tribe  being  T'linkets  or  Tinneh, 
arose  probably  from  a  confusion  of  vocabularies,  obtained  either  of  the 
Alitena,  or  some  wandering  band  of  Yakutats,  who  sometimes  come  from 
Bering  Bay  in  canoes  to  trade  at  Port  Etches. 

The  Ugalakmut  reside  on  Kayak  or  Kaye  Island  in  winter,  and 
pursue  the  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atna  River  and  along  the 
coast  nearly  to  Icy  Bay  in  summer.  They  comprise  only  some  two  hun- 
dred families,  and  are  the  most  eastern  of  the  Innuit  tribes  now  occupying 
territory  on  this  coast.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  shell-heap  remains 
obtained  by  Lieutenant  Ring,  U.  S.  A.,  at  tho  mouth  of  tlie  Stikine  River 
that  at  one  period  the  Innuit  extended  at  least  to  that  point,  if  not  farther 
east  and  south. 
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Second  Group. 

UNtJNG'tJN. 

{Aleuts.) 

=  Jleutans,  Lndcwig. 

=  UuHng'm,  their  owu  national  name,  teste  Ermau  and  my  own  repeated  observations. 
=  Ti-yakhTmin,  Pinart,  M6m.  Soc.  Etlin.  Paris,  1872,  p.  158. 
<  Aleuts  of  the  Russians. 

=^  Kagaiaya  Koung'ns,  Iluuiboldt  (the  corrupted  name  of  the  Eastern  Aleuts  erroneously  applied  to  the 
whole  people  according  to  Pinart). 
Local  names  (teste  Pinart  1.  c): 

Khagdn'-tuyd-lhfin'-khhi,  Eastern  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shnmagins  and  Aliaska. 

Nikha-llinin  or  Namikh' -hfin' ,  Western  people,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andreanoff  Islands. 

Kigikh-khuti,  Northern  Western  people,  of  the  Fox  Islands  proper. 

The  name  Aleut,  applied  by  the  Russians  indiscriminately  to  the 
Kaniagmut  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Catherina  or  Aleutian  Archipelago, 
lias  gradually  become  restricted  among  writers  to  the  latter  group,  Avhile  its 
original  meaning  or  derivation,  the  source  of  much  controversy,  is  now  lost 
in  obscurity. 

The  term  U-nung'un,  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  repeated  inquiry,  at 
Unalashka,  Atka,  Attn,  and  Unga,  is  a  generic  term,  which  these  people 
apply  to  themselves,  and  which  means  simply  "people"  of  their  race,  as 
distinguished  from  others.  Erman  says  the  original  meaning  of  it  is  lost, 
but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  my  inquiries.  According  to  my  observations, 
Thjakh-khunin,  given  by  Pinart,  means  Aleutian  men,  in  contradistinction  to 
Unung'un,  which  means  all  Aleutian  people,  without  distinction.  The  local 
names  given  from  Pinart  are  doubtless  authentic,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
verifying  them.  On  a  previous  occasion  I  quoted  Humboldt's  term,  now 
shown  by  Pinart  to  be  improperly  extended  in  its  range,  but  without  intend- 
ing to  use  it  as  a  point  in  argument  of  their  eastern  origin,  as  he  seems  to 
have  understood  me.  These  people  have  lost  almost  entirely  their  tribal 
distinctions  indicated  by  the  above  local  names,  thougli  small  local  jealousies 
are  not  entirely  extinct.  They  have  been  transported  from  island  to  island, 
and  even  to  Sitka  and  California,  by  traders,  and  are  so  thoroughly  reclaimed 
from  barbarism  by  long  contact  with  Russian  civilization  that  of  their  original 
condition  only  traces  exist. 

They  occupy  the   entire   chain  of  the  Aleutian   Islands,  the    Pribiloft' 
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Islands,  the  Sliumagins  and  adjacent  islands,  and  various  parts  of  Aliaska 
Peninsula  west  of  160°  west  of  Greenwich. 

They  have  been,  perhaps,  more  thorouglily  monographed  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  Orarian  stock,  except  the  Greenlanders. 

To  recapitulate,  the  Orarians  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Asia 
comprise  the  following  groups,  and  approximate  population : 

I.— INNUIT. 

A. —  Western  Mackenzie  Innuit. 

a.  Kopag'-mut 200 

b.  Kangmalig'-mut 200 

B. —  Western  Innuit. 

a.  Nu'wuk-miit 600 

b.  Nimatog'-miit   300 

c.  Kowag'-mut .  - 100 

c^  Selawig'-miit 100 

d.  Chuk'luk-mut  1 

e.  Okee-og'-miit 300 

e\  Kikhtog'amut 250 

/   Kaviag'-mut 500 

g.  Mah'lemut 600 

C. — Fishing  Innuit. 

a.  Unaligmut 150 

b.  Ekog'mut 1,000 

c.  Mag'emut 500 

d.  Kuskwog'mut .* 2,000 

e.  Nushagag'-mut 400 

/   Og  iilmut 500 

g.  Kaniag'mut 3,000 

D. — Southeastern  Innuit. 

a.  Chugach'ig-mut . - 600 

b.  Ugalak'mut 300 
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IL—UNUNG'UN. 

Aleuts, 
a.  Eastern  or  Unalaslikans, 

h.  Western  or  Atkans, 

of  which  belonged  to  the  eastern  division 707 

to  the  middle  division 940 

to  the  Pribiloff  Islands 337 

to  the  western  division* 470 

In  all  abont  2,450  people,  in  1871,  nearly  equally  divided 

between  males  and  females.      There  were  in  that  year  44 

births,  and  57  deaths,  mostly  from  asthma  and  pleurisy. 

Total  approximate  Orarian  population 14,054 

INDIAN  TRIBES. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  region  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  with  possibly  a  third,  which  just  impinges  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  Territory.     These  groups  are : 

I.-TINNEH.t 

:=  Tiii'iieh,  Kcunicott,  Hardisty,  Ross  aud  Gibbs,  Ball  1.  c. 

^=  Thiiaina,  Holinberjf. 

;=  Kenaizer,  Ilolmberg. 

=  Chippewyans  of  authors. 

=r=  Athabascans  of  authors,  Ludewig,  &c. 

*  There  are  also  a  number  of  Aleuts,  chieflj'  Atkaus,  livinji  on  the  ComDiander's  Islauds  iu  Russian 
territory. 

tin  his  paper  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society  for  September,  1875,  Father  Petitot 
discusses  the  terms  Athahaskaits,  Ckippewayans,  Montagnais,  and  Tinneh  as  applied  to  this  group  of  Indi- 
ans, and  iu  several  cases  falls  into  serious  error,  apparently  from  Avant  of  familiarity  with  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  which  has  of  late  years  assuuieTl  such  unwieldy  proportions.  He  is  iu  special  error  in 
regard  to  the  term  "  tinneh".  This  he  erroneously  derives  from  a  verb,  '■^osttis,  jv  fais",  and  writes  olinv6. 
■  It  is  indeed  strange  that  he  should  not  have  recognized  in  "  timuh"  a  direct  derivation,  or,  more  properly, 
a  correct  orthography  (for  the  western  tribes,  at  least),  of  the  word  he  does  adopt,  namely,  "Dene", 
meauiug  "  landsmen  ",  as  a  German  would  saj',  the  o  being  merely  an  inserted  euphonic.  He  takes  "  Di^n<5", 
"  people  of  the  country  ",  and  "  diudjie"  (correctly,  tinjee),  the  Kutchiu  word  for  "  a  man",  and  compounds 
tlieui  into  a  term  for  designating  all  the  Tinneh  tribes,  and  then  goes  entirely  otT  the  track  to  seek  a 
derivation  lor  Tinneh  which  is  identical  with  his  Den6  as  correctly  written.  Hardisty,  Ro.ss,  Kennicott, 
and  Gibbs  are  snflicieut  authority  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  woid,  leaving  my  own  personal  and  ))retty 
conclusive  investigations  out  of  account.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  woid  "  tinneh"  aud 
its  representative  term  "  Kutchiu  ",  meaning  "  people  native  to  the  legion  "  respectively  indicated  by  its 
various  prefixes.  The  erroneous  nature  of  souKi  of  the  reverend  father's  statemmts  \\\  regaid  to  native 
words  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  coufusidii  of  the  Eskimo  salutation,  teynio,  or,  in  llie  west,  chamit.i, 
with  the  word  tai/ma,  _=  enough  (p.  '^.'i?,  1   c.). 
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>  Eolshiiia  of  the  Rnsbinufi. 
=  Thi/Tin(§,  Piiiart. 

>  Dene,  Ahh6  Petitot.      (Not  olinve,  Pctitof.)      Not  Dindjie,  Abb6  Pctitot  (=  "niau"  of  Kutcliiu  tribes). 

<  Itynai,  Eru)au. 

>  li'-kahji  of  Nuwukruut  lunuit  of  Poiut  Barrow. 

>  li-kal-i/a'-rHin  of  Nuwfikmut  luuuit  of  Point  Barrow. 

>  In'-kal-ik  of  Mah'Iemut  aud  Un!ilij;'niut  Inutiit. 

>  Ing'aliki  of  the  Russians;  not  of  Wrangell. 
^  T/i/waJ,  or  TaH«i,  of  Zagoskiu. 

=  Tinv^,  or  Diinne,  Ludewig. 

This  great  family  includes  a  large  number  of  American  tribes  extend- 
ing from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  south  to  the  borders  of  Mexico. 
The  Apaches  and  Navajos  belong  to  it,  and  the  family  seems  to  intersect  the 
continent  of  North  America  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  princi- 
pally along  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  northern  tribes  of 
this  stock  extend  westward  nearly  to  the  delta  of  the  Yukon,  and  reach  the 
sea-coast  at  Cook's  Inlet  and  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River.  Eastward 
they  extend  to  the  divide  between  the  watershed  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  that 
of  Athabasca  and  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  designation  j^roposed  by 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Gibbs  has  been  accepted  by  most  modern  ethnologists. 

The  northern  Tinneh  form  their  tribal  names  by  affixing  to  an  adjective 
word  or  phrase  the  word  tinneh,  meaning  "people",  in  its  modifications  of 
tin'neJi,  tana,  or  te?ia,  or  in  one  group  the  word  kilt- chin' ,  having  the  same 
meaning.  The  last  are  known  as  the  Kutchin  tribes,  but,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  yet  extends,  are  not  sufficiently  differentiated  from  the  others  to 
require  special  classification  by  themselves. 

The  following  are  the  tribes  of  the  Tinneh,  beginning  at  the  westward 
and  ascending  the  Yukon  toward  the  north,  east,  and  south: 

KAI'-YUH-KHO-TA'NA. 

^ Kaiyiihkho-tdnCt,  Dall  1.  c. 

=^  Ing'aUki  of  the  Knssians,  Woruiaii  in  Tikhmcuief. 

:=  In'-kal-ik  of  the  Mahli-mut  Innuit. 

|-/HA:i7(Acn, 

I  -{-  Vlukufjmuts, 

J  -\-Takujdkscn, 
'     "i  -\-Jugcliiutcn, 

I  -\- InkdUchljuaten , 

K-\-Thljc(ionclwtdna,  &c.,  &.C.,  of  Holmberg,  from  Zagoskiu. 

>  Inkiiluchliiale,  Wrangell  and  Ludewig,  Trilbn.  Bib.  Glott.,  ed.  1,  1S58. 
=  Ingakeis,  Whyniper  and  Raymond. 

<  hikaliten  of  Wrangell  =  Ekof/mui,  &c.,  partly. 

Local  names : 
Vhl'hdkhotdn'a  on  Ihe  Ulukak  River. 
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NuId'lo-Mo-tdn'd  at  Niilato. 
Kaiyiik'd-Mo-ldh'd  on  the  Kai'yuk  River. 
Tdkai'-ydkho-ldn'd  on  the  Shag'elnk  River. 
Tai-ydjjdn'o-liholdii'd,  Upper  Kuskokwim  River. 

The  name  of  this  great  tribe  means  Lowlanders,  and  as  they  occupy 
for  the  most  jDart  the  low  tunclri  on  and  about  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim 
Rivers,  it  is  not  inappropriate.  It  comprises  a  great  many  settlements, 
extending  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  having  each  its  local  name 
of  course,  but  presenting  hardly  any  marked  change  in  the  dialects  spoken 
and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  people.  All  these  people  intermany, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  a  totemic  system.  Their  habits  vary 
with  their  environment,  and  those  who  live  by  fishing  differ  somcAvhat  from 
those  who  hunt  the  moose  and  deer,  as  might  be  expected,  while  the  tribes 
most  adjacent  to  the  Ekogmut  Innuit  have  followed  their  fashion  in  having 
more  festivals  and  dances  than  those  to  the  northward.  On  the  Yukon,  the 
southernmost  settlements  live  principally  by  their  abundant  fisheries,  and 
trade  dry  fish,  wooden  ware,  in  making  which  they  are  very  expert,  and 
strong  birch  canoes,  with  the  Upper  Yukon  and  Shageluk  people.  Those 
on  the  Kuskokwim  live  more  especially  by  hunting,  and  those  on  the  Upper 
Yukon  above  the  Shageluk  about  equally  by  either  pursuit  according  to 
circumstances. 

These  people  are  most  commonly  called  Inrjdliks  or  Ingdleet  by  the 
Russians,  a  corruption  of  the  Innuit  word  meaning  '^  Indians". 

Holmberg,  in  his  summary,  was  misled  by  the  untruthful  and  imagi- 
native Zagoskin,  many  of  whose  fables  were  exposed  by  the  parties  of  the 
International  Telegraph  Expedition  when  exploring  in  this  region.  Hence, 
his  undue  multiplication  of  tribes,  intended  to  enhance  the  discoveries  which 
he  made  principally,  not  by  traveling,  but  by  questioning  the  natives. 

I  feel  quite  confident,  from  my  own  intercourse  with  these  people,  that, 
until  further  knowledge  is  attained,  no  division  of  this  group  or  tribe  is 
necessary  or  even  desirable.  They  extend  from  near  Kolmakoff  Redoubt 
on  the  Kuskokwim  River  to  its  headwaters,  on  the  Yukon  above  the  mis- 
sion on  the  left  and  above  the  Anvik  River  on  the  right  bnnk,  west  to 
the  Anvik  River  and  Iktig'alik  on  the  Ulukak  River,  nortli  to  Nulato,  and 
east  to  the  mountains  or  the  Kuskokwim  River. 
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Tbey  build  permanent  villages,  though  they  sometimes  leave  them 
during  the  summer,  and  originally  wore  the  pointed  hunting-shirts,  which 
gave  name  to  the  Chippewyans,  but  which  have  been,  to  some  extent,  put 
aside  where  trade  with  the  whites  or  Inniiit  gave  them  opportunities  for 
procuring  more  durable  clothing.  They  are  fully  described  in  Alaska  and 
its  Resources.  The  Nulato  settlement  is  nearly  extinct,  and  numbers  have 
died  on  the  I^ower  Yukon  from  asthma,  produced  by  inhaling  tobacco- 
smoke  into  the  lungs,  and  other  causes. 

KOYU'-KtJKH-OTA'NA. 

=  Eoyulciiklioldna,  Dall  1.  c,  meaning  "  Koyukuk  Eiver  people". 

=  Junndkdchoidiia,  Holmberg,  Zagoskin. 

^  Keilitk-Kuichin  of  tbe  Fort  Yukon  Kutcliin  ludiifns. 

^^Koyukuns,  or  Eoijukunskoi,  of  tbe  American  and  RuBsiau  traders. 

^  Coyoukons,  Wbymper,  Raymond. 

;=  Kuyukdntsi,  Worman  in  Tikhmenief. 

These  people  inhabit  the  watershed  of  the  ■  Koyu'Mli  or  Koyukd'kdt 
River,  and  that  of  its  tributaries,  the  KutMdt'nOj  Kotel'no,  and  KJiotelkd'Mt. 
They  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  and  principally  distinguished  from  the 
Kaiyuhkhotana  by  being  in  a  chronically  hostile  attitude  toward  them.  I 
see  no  strong  differences  in  language  or  habits;  but  as  a  tribe  they  consider 
and  keep  themselves  markedly  apart  from  the  others,  and,  as  such,  I  have 
retained  them  separately. 

Misled  by  Zagoskin  and  bad  vocabularies,  Wrangell  (in  Baer)  has 
mingled  Innuit  and  Indians  in  his  account  of  these  people.  His  Inkaliten 
appear  to  have  been  considered  by  him  as  an  Innuit  people,  though  he 
includes  several  subtribes  of  the  Lowland  Tinneh,  and  the  same  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  his  Inkalucliluaten.  The  result  is  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  refer  to  his  nomenclature  of  these  people  without  giving  occasion  for 
misconception.* 

These  people  also  build  houses,  and  occupy  more  or  less  permanent 
villages.  They  seldom  intermarry  with  the  Lowlanders,  and  live  princi- 
pally by  hunting  the  deer  and  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  They  also  act  as 
middle-men  in  trade  between  the  Mahlemut  and  the  Lowland  Tinneh. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  system  of  totems. 

*  The  same  is  to  some  extent  true  of  Ermau's  papers  in  the  Zoitschr.  fiir  Ethnologic. 
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UN'A-KHO-TANA. 

=  Un'dkhotdnd,  Dall  1.  c,  lueauiug  "Dis'aut"  or  "  Far-oif  people",  a  name  applied  to  tbeni  by  other 

Tinneh. 
^^Junnuchotdnd,  Holmbcrg,  Zagoskin. 
^=  Yrdoii'ikhotdnd,  amoug  tbemselves. 
<  IiikiUki,  Wormau  in  Tikbmenief. 
?  InkiUuchluatcii,  Wrangell  iu  part. 

These  people  inhabit  the  Yukon  from  the  Siinka'kat  Eiver  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tananah'  River.  They  call  themselves  YukonikJiotana,  men 
of  the  Yukon,  but  so  also  do  some  of  the  Kutchin  people  living  on  the  river 
above  the  Tananah  mouth,  so  I  have  preferred  to  keep  the  original  term, 
which  is  the  name  by  which  the  Lowlanders  call  them,  rather  than  risk 
confusion  by  a  change.  They  are  few  in  number;  their  principal  village  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nowikakat  River.  Their  houses  are  less  solidly  built 
and  less  permanent  than  those  of  the  Lowlanders.  They  seem  to  acknowl- 
edge no  totems ;  rarely  intermarr}^  with  the  LoAvlanders,  from  whom  their 
dialect  differs  slightly  ;  deposit  their  dead  sometimes  in  an  erect  posture,  the 
sarcophagus  looking  like  a  roughly-made  cask ;  have  no  draught-dogs  like  the 
tribes  previously  mentioned,  but  have  a  small  breed  for  hunting ;  and  meet 
on  the  neutral  ground  of  Nu-kluk-ah-yet'  every  spring  to  trade  with  the 
Kutchin  tribes  from  the  Upper  Yukon  and  Tananah. 

The  three  previously-mentioned  tribes  differ  less  among  themselves 
than  they  do  from  those  which  follow,  and  1  have  elsewhere  designated  them 
as  "Western  Tinneh".  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  always  placed  by  them 
above  ground  in  a  box  or  wooden  receptacle.  They  have  no  marriage- 
ceremony  ;  take  and  discard  wives  at  their  pleasure ;  have  often  more  than 
one,  but  rarely  inore  than  three  wives ;  practice  shamanism,  but  have  no 
idea  of  any  omnipotent  or  specially-exalted  deity,  though  believing  in  a 
multitude  of  spirits  good  and  bad ;  have  similar  festivals  and  songs,  and  a 
tolerably  uniform  language.  They  are  of  tall  and  rather  slender  build,  with 
faces  varying  from  square  to  oval ;  their  hue  is  an  ashy  olive,  never  cop- 
pery ;  their  hair  coarse,  straight,  and  black.  Those  near  the  Innuit  have, 
in  some  places,  adopted  the  fashion  of  wearing  labrets,  and  the  inland  tribes 
very  commonly  wear  a  nose-ornament.  Their  noses  are  small  but  aquiline, 
or  rarely  Roman.     They  vary  in  hairiness,  but  rarely  have  a  beard,  and 
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seldom  any  amount  of  mustache.  In  habits  -and  dress,  the  people  of  periph- 
eral settlements  show  usually  some  influence  of  the  differing,  but  adjacent, 
people  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Their  manners  and  dress 
are  now  rapidly  altering  by  intercourse  with  traders.  .  I  am  informed  that 
many  of  the  peculiarities  noted  by  me,  when  the  International  Telegraph 
Expedition  first  brought  its  explorers  into  contact  with  these  people,  liave 
become  obsolete  or  are  rapidly  passing  away. 

TENAN'-KUT-CHIN' 

=  Tcnan'-Kiitchin,  Dall  1.  c,  their  own  tribal  name. 

?  Tschinlcatcn  of  WvaugoU,  hairy  men. 
=  Kolchaina  of  the  Eassiaus  (anioDg  other  tribes). 
=  Gens  des  Butlcs  of  Fort  Yukon  Hudson  Bay  men. 
:=::  Monntain-mtn  of  authors. 

The  name  of  this  people  signifies  ''mountain  men",  as  that  of  their  river, 
the  Tananah',  signifies  the  river  of  mountains.  They  occupy  the  watershed 
of  the  Tananah',  which  has  been  visited  very  recently  for  the  first  time  by 
Ketchum  and  other  white  men,  but  is  not,  properly  speaking,  yet  explored. 
When  we  met  them  in  18G6,  this  tribe  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Once 
a  year,  without  their  women,  they  descended  the  Tananah'  in  birch  canoes, 
in  full  accoutrement  of  pointed  coats,  beads,  feathers,  and  ochred  hair,  to 
trade  at  the  neutral  ground  of  Niaklfikayct ;  or,  failing  to  be  pleased  there, 
ascended  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
annual  bateaux.  With  the  goods  purchased,  they  then  retired  to  their  fast- 
nesses, and  were  seen  no  more  until  another  year.  No  white  man  or  Indian 
of  other  tribe  had  penetrated  the  wilds  in  which  they  pursued  the  deer  and 
trapped  the  fox  and  sable.  Their  reserve,  fierce  demeanor,  and  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  their  manner  of  life '  had  its  effect  on  the  imagination  of 
the  adjacent  tribes,  who  seemed  to  fear  the  strangers,  and  had  many  tales, 
smacking  of  the  marvelous,  to  tell  of  them.  This  is  now  changed,  and  the 
account  which  I  have  elsewhere  given  of  them  will  have  a  kind  of  historical 
interest. 

They  appear  to  have  certain  localities  where  they  establish  huts  of  very 
flimsy  construction,  but  move  about  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  cannot  be 
said,  therefore,  to  have  strictly  permanent  villages.     They  live  chiefly  by 
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hunting  tlie  deer,  the  broken  nature  of  the  country  not  attracting-  the  moose 
into  that  region.  They  also  trade  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Tananah' 
with  the  Han  Kutchin  of  the  Upper  Yukon.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
a  totemic  system  similar  to  that  of  the  Loucheux. 

TENNUTH'-KtJT-CHIN'. 

Gens  de  Bouleaux,  or  Birch  IndiaHs,  of  tlio  Hudsou  Bay  meu. 

These  people,  with  the  Tutsclh'-KiUchin\  comprised  a  few  bands  of 
Indians  allied  to  the  Kiitcha-Kut-chin',  who  formerly  wandered  in  the 
region  between  the  rapids  of  the  Yukon  and  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine 
River,  having  their  principal  hunting-ground  near  the  Small  Houses.  About 
1863,  however,  they  were  all  swept  off  by  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever, 
introduced  through  contact  with  the  whites,  and  there  is  now  not  an  indi- 
vidual living  of  these  two  tribes. 

KtJTCHA'  KUT-CHIN'. 

=  Kutcha-Kiitchin,  Ross,  Keunicott,  Gibbs,  their  own  name. 
=  It-ha-lya-ruin  of  the  Ntiwuk-mut  Inutiit,  Simpson. 

<  Loucheux  of  the  Hndson  Bay  men. 

<  Kiitchi-kutchi,  Ludewig. 

<  Kolchaiiia  of  the  Russians.    Not  KwUchia  Eiittchin  of  Petitot. 

These  Indians  inhabit  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  from  the  Birch  River  to 
the  Kotlo  River  on  the  east  and  the  Porcupine  River  on  the  north,  ascend- 
ing the  latter  a,  short  distance. 

They  are  nomadic,  polygamous,  and  live  principally  by  hunting  and 
trapping.  They  formerly  burned  their  dead.  They  have  a  totemic  system 
with  three  totems — Chit-che-dh,  Teng-rat-si,  and  Nat-saM,  according  to  Stra- 
chan  Jones,  esq.,  late  commander  at  Fort  Yukon.  They  are  described  by 
me  elsewhere.     Their  name  means  "Lowlanders". 

NATSIT'-KUT-CHIN'. 

=^  Ndtsit-kutchiii,  or  ^=  Ndtsik-ktiichin,  Hardisty  and  Hudson  Bay  men. 
=  Natche' -kutchin,  Ross,  MSS.  map ;  Dall  1.  c. 
=  Loucheux,  or  Gens  de  Large,  of  the  voyagcurs. 

These  extend  from  the  Porcupine,  near  Fort  Yukon,  north  to  the 
Romanzoff  Mountains.  Their  name  means  "  strong  people ",  and  is  vari- 
ously spelled  by  different  authorities.     They  are  migratory,  few  in  number, 
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generally  resemble  the  last  tribe,  and  are  chiefly  notable  from  their  trade 
with  the  Kang-mdlig-mut  Innint,  and  the  fine,  strong  babiche,  or  skin-twine, 
which  they  manufacture. 

VUNTA'-KUTCHIN'. 

=:  Vuntd'-Mtchiii,  Eoss,  MSS.  map,  Dall  1.  c. 
=  Loucheux, or  Quarrellera,  of  tho  Hudsou  Bay  voyageuis 
=  Genu  des  Rats  of  tbc  Canadian  voyageurs. 
?  Tdha-kuttchin  of  Petitot. 

Another  tribe  of  Kiitchin,  occujoying  the  region  north  of  the  Poj'cu- 
pine,  east  of  the  last  tribe,  and  south  of  the  Innuit  on  the  Arctic  shores. 
Little  is  known  of  them.  Their  name  signifies  "Rat  people",  and  is  taken 
from  the  Rat  or  Porcupine  River,  one  of  their  boundaries. 

TUKKUTir-KUTCHIN'. 

=:  Tiikkiith-kiUchin ,  Eoss,  Dall  I.  c. 
z^Eat  Indians  of  the  Hudson  Bay  men. 
?  Tdha-kuttchiii  of  Petitot. 

These  Indians  inhabit  the  region  east  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Porcu- 
pine as  far  as  Fort  McPherson,  and  including  the  district  of  La  Pierre's 
House  and  all  the  southern  headwaters  as  far  west  as  the  next  tribe.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  to  this  or  the  last  tribe  the  appellation  of  Father  Petitot 
properly  belongs.  I  have  preferred  to  retain  that  of  Mr.  Ross,  who  is 
excelled  by  none  in  his  knowedge  of  this  region.  A  small  river  falling  into 
the  Mackenzie  is  named  Rat  River  on  Petitot's  map,  but  this  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Porcupine  River,  which  is  most  commonly  called  the 
Rat  River  by  the  Hudson  Bay  people.  The  present  tribe  is  also  sometimes 
called  Rat  Indians,  but  the  exact  signification  of  their  name  is  not  known 
to  me.  In  all  respects,  as  far  as  known,  this  people  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  tbe  other  and  better  known  tribes  of  the  Kutchin  Indians  of  the 

Yukon. 

HAN-KtJTCHIN'. 

=  Han -kutchin,  Eoss,  tbe  H.  B.  Co.'s  traders,  Ketchum,  Dall  1.  c. 
=  Gens  des  Bois  of  tbe  Hudson's  Bay  voyageur. . 
<  Kolchaina,  or  Kohhina,  of  tbe  Eussians. 

This  is  a  small  tribe,  inhabiting  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  above  the 
Kotlo  River  for  over  a  hundred  miles,  to  the  Deer  River,  and  sometimes 
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extending'  their  wanderings  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Porcupine,  east  of  the 
Kiitcha'-kiitchin'  and  west  of  the  Tukkilth'-kutchin'.  Their  name  siornifies 
"Wood"  or  "Forest  people'',  and  they  are  comparatively  but  little  known. 
They  trade  at  Fort  Yukon. 

TUT-CIIONE'-KtJTCHIN'. 

=  Tiitchorie  Kutchin,  Kotchuui,  Dall  ].  c. 
=^  Gois  di's  Fonx  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  voyageurs. 
:=  " Xehaunce" ,  Caribou,  or  Mountain  Indians,  of  various  Ilndson  Bay  officers, Ross  and  otLeis. 

<  Eoltchanes,  or  Galzanes,  Ludewig  (north  of  Atna  Itiver),  Wrangell. 

<  Koltchanslcoi,  Worman  in  Tikbmenief. 

?  TiUogat  (Titlokalat?)  people,  of  Ab-teua  Indians, /fZe  Wrangell. 

This  is  an  extensive  and  widely-distributed  tribe,  whose  amiable  man- 
ners have  gained  them  the  name  of  Gtns  des  Fottx  from  the  voyageurs,  and 
whose  name  signifies  "Crow  people".  They  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Yukon 
from  the  Deer  River  nearly  to  the  site  of  Fort  Selkirk  and  the  Avatershed 
of  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the  Yukon  from  the  north,  especially  on 
the  Stewart  Eiver  about  Reid  House ;  the  basin  of  the  White  River,  heading 
in  the  glaciers  of  the  St.  Elias  Alps;  and  perhaps  the  Lewis  River  to  some 
extent.  These  are,  with  little  doubt,  the  natives  with  whom  the  Ahtena 
Indians  trade  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Atna  and  Chechitno  Rivers,  called 
Kolchaina  by  the  Russians,  who  apply  that  term  to  all  the  interior  Indians 
with  whom  they  are  imfamiliar.  "Titlogat",  mentioned  by  Wrangell  as  one 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Kolchaina,  is  possibly  some  mutual  trading- 
ground  which  has  an  Indian  name  o'f  Titlo-kakat  or  something  similar. 

We  now  come  to  a  group  of  Indians  but  little  known,  and  which  can- 
not be  differentiated  with  any  certainty  into  tribes.  The  names  I  give  for 
them  are  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ross's  manuscript  map,  lately  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  George  Gibbs,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  examining 
which  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness. 

NEHAUNEES. 

=  Nehaunccs,  Ross,  Dall  1.  c. 
?  Naa"anee  of  Petitot. 

Including  the  following  people: 

A. — abbato-tena', 

=:  Ahhdto-tena' ,  Ross,  Dall  1.  c. 
?  Ebba-Va-o-linne  of  Petitot. 

A  very  low  grade  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Pelly  and 
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Macmillan  Rivers.  The  very  erroneous  character  of  this  part  of  Petitot's 
map  renders  it  impossible  to  identify  his  names  geographically  with  any 
known  tribes.  They  have  also  been  called  Gens  des  Bois  by  some  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  people. 

B. MAUVAIS    MONDE. 

=  Mauvais  Movdc,  or  Slari,  Ross,  Dall  1.  c,  H.  B.  Co.'s  officers. 

Inhabit  the  region  of  Frances  Lake.     Very  few  in  number,  and  little 

known. 

c. — ache'to-tin'neh. 

=  Jcheto-Unnvh  Eoss  1.  c. 

On  the  western  headwaters  of  the  Liard  River,  occasionally  visiting 

Dease  House  and  Lake. 

D. — daho'-tena'. 

=  Ddltolend,  Ross  1.  c. 

Below  the  last,  on  the  Liard  River.     Sometimes  called  Sicanecs  by  the 

traders;  or  else  there  is  another  tribe  in  the    same  region  to  which  this 

name  has  been  applied. 

E. — tah'ko-tin'neh. 

=  Tahko-tiinieh  of  somo  of  the  traders. 

Inhabit  the  basin  of  the  Lewis  River;  are  very  few  in  number,  and 
scarcely  known  to  the  whites. 

F. NEHAUNEES    OF    THE    CHILKAHT    RIVER. 

Chillcaht-lena,  Dall  1.  c,  noin.  prov. 

Indians  of  Tinneh  stock,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  a  river  heading  near 
the  Chilkaht,  but  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  falling  into  the  Lewis 
River  near  Lake  Lebarge. 

These  people  are  bold  and  enterprising,  great  traders,  and  of  great 
intelligence.  They  carry  goods  bought  from  the  Chilkaht-kwan  (who  do 
not  allow  them  to  descend  the  Chilkaht  River)  to  the  Yukon,  where  they 
trade  with  the  Crows  and  Nehaunees.  I  erroneously  applied  the  term 
Chilkaht  to  them,  which  I  have  since  discovered  is  a  T'linket  Avord.  My 
informant  must  have  been  led  into  error  in  assigning  it  to  a  Tinneh  tribe. 

They  appear  to  be  a  numerous  people,  but  have  never  mixed  with  the 

whites,  except  on  a  few  occasions  at  Fort  Selkirk,  which  they  are  said  to 

have  had  afterward  a  hand  in  burning. 
3 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  term  Nehaunee  covers  a  large 
number  of  bands,  some  of  which  are  probably  independent  tribes,  and  the 
only  thing  which  can  be  said  to  be  known  about  them  is  that  they  all  belong 
to  the  Tinneh  stock. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Nehaunees  and  Crows  are  the  following  two 
tribes,  which  complete  the  list  of  Alaskan  Tinneh. 

AH-TENA'. 

=  Ak-tcna,  Dall  1.  c.^  their  own  tribal  designation. 

=^Atnaa;  Wrangell. 

^=.  Atalchtans,  Eiinan. 

=  Kcl8ckei-naer  (ice-uieu)  of  the  Eussian  traders,  fide  Wrangell. 

=  M'wdnofftikoi,  Worman  in  Tikhnienief. 

=  Atnaxthymid,  Piuart,  Eev.  Phil,  et  Ethn.,  Z,f8  Atnalis. 

=  Atnas,  Ludewig,  in  Tiiibuer  Bib.  Glott.,  ed.  l,p.  14,  211. 

:=  Ydlou'kiufc  or  Nehaunee  Indians,  Ross,  MSS.  map. 

IS'ot  Atnali,  Ludewig,  Flatheads  of  the  Frazer  River. 

Not  Yclloirlnives  of  the  Coppermine  River,  H.  B.  Terr. 

These  Indians,  known  principally  by  report,  occupy  the  basin  of  the 
Atna  or  Copper  River,  and  reach  to  the  sea  at  its  mouth,  having  pushed 
themselves  between  the  Ugalakmut  Innuit  and  their  relations  of  Chugach 
Bay.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  in  1874  at  their  annual  trade 
at  Port  Etches,  to  determine  definitely  their  own  name  for  themselves,* 
and  to  recognize  in  their  speech  many  of  the  Tinneh  words  with  which  I 
had  become  familiar  on  the  Yukon.  I  also  obtained  from  them  a  piece, 
weighing  about  five  pounds,  of  the  celebrated  native  copper,  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  on  which  they  live.  They  resembled  strongly  the  Koyukuns 
in  appearance,  and  wore  the  original  pointed  coats  trimmed  with  beads, 
such  as  I  had  seen  on  the  persons  of  the  Tenan-hidcMn.  Their  faces  were 
oval  and  of  ])leasing  and  intelligent  expression.  On  a  visit  to  the  vessel  in 
my  charge,  they  showed  unusual  tact  and  discretion  in  their  behavior,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  improved,  though  she  was  to  them  an  object  of  the 
greatest  curiosity,  the  only  sea-going  vessel  they  had  ever  seen. 

*  Father  Petitot,  by  a  curions  misreading  of  my  text  m  Alaska  and  ils  Ii( sources,  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusioa  that  I  have  confounded  the  Copper  or  Atna  River  wi(h  Ihe  Coppermine  River  of  Hearno 
and  Franklin,  because  (on  Ross's  authority)  I  stated  that  the  Ah-tena  were  sometimes  called  Yellow- 
knife  or  Nehaunee  Indians  by  the  English,  while  the  Yellcwkiiivcs  that  he  knows  are  residents  of  the 
Coppermine  River.  It  would  appear,  apart  from  his  misconception,  that  he  lias  forgotten  that  the  trad- 
ers frequently  apply  the  same  name  to  widely  different  tribes,  and  that  in  quoting  them,  then  as  now,  I 
could  not  vouch  for  the  proper  application  of  any  names  except  those  I  have  personally  verilied. 
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They  were  tall  and  rather  slender,  but  of  good  physique,  of  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  and  with  straight  black  hair,  arched  eye-brows,  and  with- 
out hair  upon  the  face.  They  appear  to  be  not  very  numerous,  but  rather 
widely  distributed  on  the  river,  trading  Avitli  the  interior  Indians  at  its  head- 
Avaters.  The  signification  of  their  name  has  some  relation  to  the  glaciers 
which  are  found  in  their  territor}^,  but  I  could  not  make  out  its  exact  Eng- 
lish equivalent.  I  noticed  no  traces  of  T'linket  words  in  their  speech,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  those  noted  by  Pinart,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  were  not 
duo  rather  to  the  defective  knowledge  or  memory  of  his  half-breed  inter- 
preter than  to  their  actual  existence  as  Avords  incorporated  in  the  language. 

TEHANIN'-KtJTCHIN'. 

=  Tchanin-Kutchiii,  Kosa  1.  c,  as  applied  to  tbem  by  the  Yukon  lutliaus. 

=  Eeiiaye)-n,  Wrangell,  as  of  the  Eussiaus. 

=  Tnaiiia  or  Tnai,  Wrangell,  as  of  tbeinselves. 

=^Kinajrit  of  tbo  Kaniagiiiufc  Iuuuit,_^dt  Wrangell. 

=  Eenaitae,  Wormau  in  Tikhmeuief. 

=  Kinm,  Buscbmanu. 

=  Kinai,  Kenai,  Renaitze,  Itijnai,  Ludcwig  in  Triibner. 

=  Ougaglialcmuzi-Kinaia,  Kinaitsa,  Balbi,  Atlas  Etbu. 

=  Keiiai-tcnd,  Dall  1.  c,  uoni.  prov.  (erroneous). 

=  True  Tknaina,  Kolraberg. 

=  K'nai' a-khoid' nu,  tbeir  own  name  according  to  the  Ah-tcua  Indians. 

No  satisfactory  vocabulary,  nor  even  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
name  by  which  these  j^eople  call  themselves,  has  yet  been  published.  By 
some  words  of  Wrangell's  and  Lisiansky's  vocabularies,  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  possess  a  totemic  system,  it  may  reasonably  be  surmised  that 
they  are  more  closely  related  to  the  Kiltchin  tribes  than  to  the  western 
Tinneh.  The  word  Kenai  I  have  stronor  reasons  for  believing-  is  an  Innuit 
word,  and  hence  any  application  of  it  to  them  is  eiToneous.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  reconcile  the  form  Tnaina  with  any  of  the  forms  in  use  among  the 
Tinneh  for  denominating  themselves  as  a  tribe.  I  have  some  doubts  of  the 
correctness  of  the  name  supplied  to  me  by  the  Ah-tena,  and  so  1  have  pro- 
visionally adopted  the  name  supplied  by  Eoss.  This  is  that  by  which  they 
are  called  by  the  Tenan-Kutchin  of  the  Tananah',  with  whom  they  are  said 
to  occasionall}'  trade. 

They  are  among  the  least  known  of  the  tribes  which  reach  the  sea- 
coast.  They  are  said  to  occupy  the  Kenai  Peninsula  on  its  northwest  side 
from  Clmgachik  Bay  to  its  head,  and  the  shores  opposite  as  far  south  as  the 
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bay  near  IHamna  Volcano,  tlio  basin  of  the  Knik  and  Snchitno  Rivers,  and 
their  headwaters.  They  bury  tlieir  dead  in  boxes  above  ground,  on  which 
they  pile  up  stones.  They  are  said  to  be  more  intelligent  than  the  adjacent 
Innuit,  from  Avhom  they  purchase  kyaks  and  other  articles.  They  kill  large 
numbers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  and  use  the  skins  for  clothing. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  Tinneh  tribes  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  and  we  now  come  to  the  stock  or  family  of 

2-T'LINKETS. 

=  ThlbiJcefs  of  most  Russian  and  German  authors. 

=  Eoloshcs  or  Koloshians,  Ludewig,  and  most  English  and  French  authors. 

::=  Eolouches,  Balbi. 

—  Kohches,  Pinart,  Bu]l.  Soc.  d'Anthr.  1873,  Erman. 

=  Tlinket,  their  own  name  for  people  of  their  stock. 

>  Siikhinakoi,  Woruian  in  Tikhmenief. 

These  people  as  a  whole  are  remarkably  well  differentiated  from  the 
Tinneh,  and  have  been  very  fully  described  by  Veniaminoff,  Wrangell, 
Bendel,  Pinart,  and  the  writer.  Of  the  tribes  on  Norfolk  Sound  especially, 
the  material,  vocabularies,  &c.,  are  remarkably  complete.  There  are  several 
outlying  tribes,  however,  of  which  the  affinities  are  not  positively  deter- 
mined. The  principal  of  these  is  the  Kygani  or  Haida  tribe,  which  has 
been  very  generally  united  with  the  T'linkets,  but  which  I  am  disposed  to 
so  refer  only  provisionally ;  and  the  Chimsyans  or  Nasse  Indians,  who 
very  probably  belong  to  a  distinct  family.  The  Billecoola  are  Selish;  the 
Hailtzuh  belong  to  the  Vancouver  Island  family,  though  both  have  been 
referred  to  the  Nasses.  The  language  of  the  latter  is,  according  to  Gibbs, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Tacullies  or  Carriers,  to  which  Ludewig  com- 
pared it. 

The  Yakiitats  in  many  respects,  also,  are  differentiated  from  the  other 
T'linkets,  though  they  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  same  stock.  The 
T'linkets  may  be  divided  as  follows,  into  five  groups: 

"YAK'UTATS." 

r=;  Ydk'utdts,  Dall  1.  c,  Pinart,  and  most  authors. 
^=  Yakutatskoi,  WoTindQ  in  Tikhmenief. 
=  Yahoutats,  Erman. 

These  Indians    inhabit  the  region  between  the  coast-mountains  and 
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the  sea,  from  Bering  Bay  to  Litii3^a  Bay,  occasionally  traveling  in  canoes 
farther  west  or  southeast  for  purposes  of  trade.  On  my  visit  to  Bering 
Bay  in  1874,  I  endeavored  to  get  their  own  name  for  tliemselves,  but  had 
no  interpreter,  and  neither  the  natives  nor  myself  spoke  much  Chinook,  so 
that  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  understood  my  inquiries.  At  all  events,  I 
could  get  no  other  answer  than  "  Yakutat",  which  is  evidently  the  name  they 
give  to  the  country  they  inhabit,  but  must,  in  all  probability,  have  some 
other  suffix  or  termination  when  applied  as  a  tribal  name.  Their  principal 
settlement  is  on  a  large  stream,  abounding  with  salmon,  and  emptying  into 
Bering  Bay  or  Yakutat.  They  fish  and  trade  at  Port  Mulgrave  in  the 
spring  before  the  salmon  arrive,  and  hunt  seal  near  the  glaciers  of  Disen- 
chantment Bay.  The  women  do  not  wear  the  kalushka,  or  lip-ornament 
They  are  said  not  to  adopt  the  totemic  system,  so  much  in  vogue  among  the 
other  T'linkets,  and  eat  the  blubber  and  flesh  of  the  whale,  whicli  the  other 
tribes  of  their  stock  regard  as  unclean. 

CHILKAHT'-KWAN. 

The  Chilkdhi' -kivdn  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Chilkaht  River,  which  is 
of  moderate  size,  and  falls  into  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal.  They  are  inti- 
mately related  to  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Sound,  and  some  of  them  may 
almost  always  be  found  sojourning  at  Sitka.  They  consider  themselves, 
however,  a  distinct  tribe,  and  have  on  some  occasions  been  involved  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Sitka  j^eople.  They  are  a  wild  and  untamable  people,  and 
said  to  be  very  numerous.  They  trade  with  the  whites  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  with  the  Tinneli  of  the  interior,  by  means  of  numerous  small  lakes  and 
streams  near  the  head  of  the  Chilkaht  River.  In  all  essentials,  they  do  not 
seem  to  differ  from  the  Sitkans. 

SITKA-KWAN. 

^^Sitla-kuaii,  Ibeir  own  aiiiicllation  at  Sitka. 

:=  Aiiiou-h(a)i,fidc  rinaif,  for  tbc  tribe  iu  general. 

<  Silka-kicaii,  I'iuart. 

--  CMiyoyaiHs,  Sandifort,  fide  Piuart. 

^^Tehhildluiiidis  of  MarcbauU. 

=^SUkuiis  o{  Eriuau. 
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Local  names : 
Hiidsunu  at  Hood's  Bay  and  Hoochenu  Bapids. 
Ahk  on  Frederick  Sound. 
Eehk  oil  Frederick  Sound. 
EkUkhccno,  Chatham  Strait. 
Ku'itl  near  Cape  Decision. 
Henneega  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
Tomgass  near  Fort  Toragass  or  Ton<;a8S. 
Silka-kwan  at  Sitka  on  Norfolk  Sound. 

These  names  may  require  some  revision  hereafter,  except  the  last. 

These  people  inhabit  Baranoff  Island  and  its  vicinity,  Chichagoff, 
Admiralty,  Kuiij,  Kuprianoff,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Islands  (the  latter  only 
in  part),  and  the  archipelago,  of  which  these  form  a  part.  They  are  among 
the  best  known  of  the  Northwest  American  tribes,  and  information  in  rela- 
tion to  them  may  be  found  in  the  works  referred  to  luider  the  head  of 
T'linkets.  The  nickname  of  Koloshes,  which  has  been  extensively  applied 
to  them,  arises,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  a  Russian  word  meaning 
to  pierce,  in  allusion  to  the  perforations  made  for  labrets  in  the  lips  of  the 
women,  and  is  asserted  by  others  to  be  derived  from  "kalushka",  a  Russian 
word,  meaning  a  little  trough,  in  allusion  to  the  trough-like  shape  of  the 
labrets  themselves.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more  probable  deriva- 
tion, as  the  custom  of  piercing  the  lip  was  common  among  tribes  familiarly 
known  to  the  Russians  before  they  met  the  T'linkets;  while  no  North 
American  tribe  in  historic  times  has  worn  any  labret  at  all  comparable,  in 
size  and  grotesque  appearance,  to  the  kalushka.  The  latter  would  have 
struck  the  observer  at  once  as  a  remarkable  ornament,  and  was  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  remembered  and  spoken  frequentlj"  of  in  referring  to  these 
people.  The  Sitka-kwan  have  numerous  large  villages  with  large  houses, 
often  ornamented  with  carvings,  and  capable  of  standing  quite  a  siege. 
They  are  a  fierce  and  independent  people,  and  of  late  years  much  demor- 
alized from  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  they  have  even  learned 
to  distil  from  molasses  for  themselves. 

STAKHIN'-KWAN. 

These  are  a  T'linket  tribe,  little  differentiated  from  the  last,  occupying 
the  mainland  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River  (a  corruption  of  StakMn). 
They  consider  themselves  distinct  from  the  Sitkans,  and  the  two  tribes  have 
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frequently  been  involved  in  hostilities.  They  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior,  but  extend  along  the  coast  from  the  Lynn  to  the  Portland  Canal. 
Here  they  are  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  N asses  and  the  Cliim- 
syans.     We  now  come  to  the  last  group  of  Alaskan  Indians,  the — 

KYGAH'NI. 

^  Kygah'ni,  their  owu  appellation. 

=  Kaitjanslcoi,  Wormau  in  Tikbuionief. 

=  X«j(/aH8,  Ermau.  • 

<  Kyganie-i,  or  Eigamios,  Ludewig. 

^  Haidahs,  Ludewig,  and  autliors. 

=  Hi/dahs  of  authors. 

=  Eijgd'ni,  Dall  1.  c. 

These  people,  which  I  refer  with  doubt  to  the  T'linket  stock,  have 
their  headquarters  on  the  islands  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Archipelago,  but 
there  are  a  few  villages  on  the  islands  forming  the  southernmost  portion  of 
Alaska  Territory,  south  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  They  are  a  tall,  hand- 
some, fierce,  and  treacherous  race,  not  improved  by  the  rum  sold  them  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  noted  for  their  skill  in  carving  wood  and 
slate,  and  their  chasing  and  other  woi'k  on  silver  Avhich  they  obtain  from 
the  whites.     In  Alaska,  they  are  very  few  in  number. 

The  Nasses  and  adjacent  Chimsyan  and  other  tribes  are  in  so  nuicli 
confusion,  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  that  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  come  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  different  Indian  tribes  of  Alaska, 
with  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  numbers.  I  omit  the  population  for 
those  exterior  to  the  Territory. 

TINNEH. 

* 

(WESTEKN.) 

Kaiyuhkhotana .        2,  000 

Koyiikukhotana - —  500 

Unakhotana 300 

(kutciiin.) 

Tenan-kiitchin 400 

Tennuth-kutchin,  extinct. 

Tatsah-kiitchin,  extinct. 

Kutcha-kutchin 250 
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Natsit-kufcliin 150 

Vunta-kutcliin. 

Tfikkutli-kiitcliin. 

Han-kutcliin. 

Tutclione-kutcliin. 

Telianin-kutcliin 1,  000 

(eastern.) 
Abbato-tena. 

Mauvais  Monde  (Neliaimees). 
Aclieto-tinneh. 
Daho-tena. 
Tdliko-tinneU. 
''  Chilkalit-tena." 
Ah-tena 1,  500 

T'LINKETS. 

(yakutats.) 

"  Yakutats  " 250 

(kwan.) 

Chilkalit-kwan 1,  300 

Sitka-kwan - 2,  200 

Stakhin-kwan 1,  500 

(kygahni.) 
Kygahni 300 

(nasses.) 
Nasse  Indians. 
Cliimsyans. 

Total  Alaska  Indians 11,  650 

Total  Alaska  Orarians 14,  054 

Total  native  population 25,  704 

Add  Russians 60 

Add  half-breeds  or  Creoles 1,  500 

Add  citizens  (including  100  military) 250 

1,800 

Total  population  of  the  Territory 27,  504 

This  estimate  is  probably  over  rather  than  under  the  real  number, 
except  for  white  citizens,  whose  number  fluctuates,  and  who,  during  the 
mining-season,  may  number  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred. 


II. 

ON   SUCCESSION   IN   THE  SHELL-HEAPS  OF   THE  ALEUTIAN 

ISLANDS 


BY   ^V.    H,    ID^LL. 


The  notes  of  which  this  paper  is  the  result  were  made  while  engaged 
in  a  hydrographic  and  geographical  reconnaissance  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  They  were  made 
at  enforced  intervals  of  leisure,  occasioned  by  weather  Avhich  would  not 
permit  the  ordinary  surveying  operations  of  the  party  to  be  carried  on;  a 
circumstance  which  will  explain  the  limitations  by  which  our  observations 
were  necessarily  curtailed.  Notwithstanding  this  limitation,  however,  it  is 
believed  results  of  value  have  been  obtained. 

The  character  of  the  islands  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  a  sketch  of 
them,  which  gives  all  the  details  necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  this 
paper,  will  be  found  accompanying  the  paper  on  the  distribution  of  the 
Indian  tribes  on  the  general  map  of  Alaska  Territory. 

Their  topography,  with  few  exceptions,  is  high  and  rugged  ;  their 
shore-lines  very  irregular,  and  mostly  rocky ;  their  vegetation  rich  and 
abundant,  but  confined  to  herbaceous  plants  and  small  species  of  Vaccinimn 
and  Salix^  none  as  a  rule  attaining  to  a  greater  height  than  four  feet,  and 
often  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  climate  is  moist  and  not 
cold,  but  inclement  from  the  abundance  of  cloudy  weather,  fog,  rain,  and 
at  certain  seasons  the  prevalence  of  severe  gales.  The  harbors  are  rarely 
closed  by  ice,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days  or  until  the  first  fresh  breeze. 
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I'he  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  shores  is  abundant  in  individuals,  but  sparse 
in  littoral  species.  Fish  are  abundant  to  the  eastward,  but  more  and  more 
scanty  west  from  Atka  Island.  Sea-birds  are  everywhere  found  in  myriads. 
The  sea-lion,  the  sea-otter,  fur-seal,  and  varieties  of  hair-seal,  once  very 
abundant,  are  now  scarce  or  even  entirely  extinct  in  some  localities. 
There  is  yet  an  abundance  of  small  whales ;  some  land-birds,  including  the 
ptarmigan  {Lagopus  albus) ;  the  blue  fox  has  been  introduced  into  many  of 
the  islands,  and  flourishes  ;  lemmings  of  small  size  are  said  to  exist  on 
Kreesa  or  R,at  Island  to  the  westward,  and,  from  Unalashka  eastward, 
are,  with  Spermopldlus  Parryi,  abundant.  This  comprises  the  indigenous 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  present  day. 

Wood  is  not  abundant  on  the  beaches,  but  is  more  plenty  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  westerly  current  throws  it  on  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores  of  the  islands.  From  an  examination  of  the  drift-stuff,  it  is  evident 
that  the  larger  portion  of  it  comes  from  the  east  and  south.  The  Sitka 
spruce,  cedar  and  fir,  Panax  horridum,  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  acacia-nuts 
are  all  from  the  western  shores  of  America,  either  indigenous  or  as  refuse 
thrown  overboard  by  the  merchantmen.  The  Yukon  spruce,  willow,  birch, 
and  poplar  are  much  less  common  and  rarely  occur. 

The  islands  are  washed  by  two  seas,  both  notoriously  stormy  and  foggy. 
There  are  no  currents,  on  their  north  shores,  proper  to  Bering  Sea.  In  the 
Pacific,  the  great  easterly  current  passes  entirely  to  the  southward  of  the 
islands,  not  grazing  them,  and  not  affecting  the  water  north  of  latitude  50°. 
It  strikes  the  northwest  coast  of  America  at  or  near  Dixon's  Entrance,  and 
here  a  strong  but  narrow  branch  is  deflected  to  the  northward,  and,  follow- 
ing the  trend  of  the  coast,  finally  to  the  westward;  passing  south  of  the 
islands,  and  being  evident  as  a  current  as  far  west  as  Atka,  when  it  gradu- 
ally spends  its  force,  and  is  not  perceptible  in  the  extreme  western  islands. 
The  tide  in  this  region  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  toward  the  west,  adding  to 
the  force  of  the  current  during  the  march  of  the  tide.  It  rushes  into  Ber- 
ing Sea  through  the  numerous  passes  and  straits,  carrying  its  burden  of 
drift-wood,  and  generally  forming  a  severe  rip  or  tide-bore  during  its  pas- 
sage ;  this,  with  the  set  of  the  Bering  Sea  tide,  tends  to  form  an  occasional 
westerly  drift  or  set,  north  of  the  islands.     The  northerly  branch  of  ihe 
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Kiiro  Siwo  passes  far  to  the  westward  of  the  westernmost  island,  and 
between  it  and  the  warm  current  a  broad  strip  of  water,  with  a  temperature 
of  35°  Fahrenlieit,  intervenes.  This  is  sti'iking-ly  evident  in  the  fauna  of 
shoal  water  about  Attn,  where  Arctic  forms  prevail  almost  exclusively.  The 
strait  between  Kamchatka  and  the  Commander's  Islands  is,  at  its  narrowest 
part,  one  hundred  and  twenty  nautical  miles  wide ;  and,  between  them  and 
Attn,  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  wide.  Between  the  Commander's 
Islands  and  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  chain  is  a  great  gulf  of  four  thousand 
fathoms  in  depth,  cutting  off  the  fauna  of  Asia  from  that  of  America,  except 
such  portion  as  has  spread  from  the  Arctic  along  the  shores  southward 
on  both  sides  of  Bering  Sea.  I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  stating  the 
physical  features  of  the  region,  because  they  have  a  ver}-  important  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  migration,  and  are  usually  wholly  ignored  in  ethno- 
logical papers  which  treat  of  that  topic. 

Shell-heaps  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  group. 
They  are  most  abundant  and  extensive  in  the  islands  east  of  Unalashka, 
and  on  the  few  islands  from  Amchitka  eastward,  which  are  less  high  and 
rugged  than  the  others;  or  on  those  where  the  greater  amount  of  level  land 
is  to  be  found.  The  two  necessaries  for  a  settlement  appear  to  have  been 
a  stream  of  water  or  a  spring,  and  a  place  where  canoes  could  land  with 
safety  in  rough  weather.  Where  these  are  both  wanting,  shell-heaps  are 
never  found,  and  rarely  when  either  is  absent.  The  favorite  spots  appear 
to  have  been  on  narrow  necks  of  land,  across  which  an  easy  portage  could 
be  made  from  one  body  of  water  to  another.  Safety  from  hostile  attacks 
also  governed  the  selection  of  village-sites,  and  hence  the  mouths  of  streams 
abounding  with  salmon,  but  offering  no  protection,  were  seldom  made  a 
place  of  settlement.  The  earliest  inhabitants,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  less  particular  in  this  respect  than  their  more  modern  successors. 

On  the  islands  west  of  Amchitka,  shell-heaps  are  less  abundant,  the 
shores  being  less  fully  provided  with  food  and  drift-wood,  and  less  acces- 
sible for  canoes. 

We  observed  shell-heaps  in  the  following  localities: 

Attu  Island. — 1.  At  the  head  of  Chichagoff  Harbor,  east  of  the  present 
village ;  extent  about  three  acres  and  a  half;  the  shell-heaps  covered  with 
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an  ancient  village-site  of  subsequent  occupation.  2.  On  tlie  western  shores 
of  Saranna  Bay.  We  were  informed  of  similar  deposits  on  Massacre  Bay, 
and  two  other  localities  on  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Attn. 

Agattu  Island. — We  were  informed  that  some  old  village-sites  exist  on 
this  island,  which  was  inhabited  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

Kyska  Island. — On  the  south  shore  of  Kyska  Harbor,  near  a  small 
portage,  is  a  rather  modern  shell-heap.  A  modern  village-site  exists  at  the 
west  end  of  the  harbor,  and  one,  quite  extensive,  on  the  bay  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  opposite  the  harbor. 

Little  Kyska  Island. — Afforded  no  evidences  of  shell-heaps. 

Amcliitka  Island. — A  flat  and  low  island  abounding  with  birds.  Shell- 
heaps  excessively  abundant  wherever  a  convenient  cove  presented  a  good 
site.  A  large  settlement  at  the  head  of  Constantino  Harbor;  another, 
smaller  and  apparently  more  modern,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbor. 
Numerous  large  village-sites  on  the  north  shores  of  the  island,  west  to 
Kiriloff  settlement,  the  latter  being  quite  modern,  and  abandoned  in  1849. 
On  the  south  shore,  very  extensive  evidences  of  settlement,  and  a  large 
resident  population. 

Adakh  Island. — Near  the  Bay  of  Islands  were  several  small  village- 
sites  on  shell-heaps,  and  this  island  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  very 
populous. 

Atka  Island. — At  Nazan  Bay,  only  comparatively  modern  burial-places, 
rock-shelters,  and  a  village-site  were  noticed.  On  Korovin  Bay,  there  are 
several  village-sites,  but  no  old  shell-heaps  were  seen. 

Amlia  Island. — Said  to  have  numerous  old  village-sites. 

Islands  of  the  Four  Craters. — Were  in  comparatively  modern  times 
occupied  by  a  considerable  population,  especially  on  Kagamil,  but  no  shell- 
heaps  are  reported,  and  the  former  activity  of  the  volcanoes,  not  yet  quiet, 
would  hardly  have  invited  early  settlement. 

Umnak  Island. — Extensive  evidences  of  early  settlements  and  numerous 
village-sites  reported. 

Unalashka  Island. — On  this  and  the  adjoining  islets,  on  every  practi- 
cable site,  shell-heaps  or  village-sites  are  to  be  found,  with  numerous  more 
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modern  rock-slielters  utilized  for  burial-places.  There  are  nine  village- 
sites  on  Captain's  Bay  alone. 

Cliiha  Bocks,  Almtan  Pass. — Here  are  remains  of  a  small,  but  populous, 
settlement,  but  no  shell-heaps. 

On  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Unalashka  these  remains  are  so 
numerous  as  not  to  be  practicable  to  enumerate,  except  such  as  we  actually 
visited  or  have  been  specially  reported  to  us,  namely:  Sannakh  Islands, 
village-sites  very  numerous;  False  Pass,  two  localities  for  village-sites;  Port 
Moller,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  shell-heaps  extending  over  twenty  acres,  village- 
sites  much  less  extensive.  Unga  Island,  at  Delaroff  Harbor;  Korovin 
Island,  Nagai  Island  and  Simeonoff  Island,  among  the  Shumagins.  Chiachi 
Islands;  Chignik  Bay,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  extensive  village-sites;  Chirikoff 
Island;  and  so  on  to  Kadiak  Island  and  Cook's  Inlet. 

The  population  of  the  islands  Avas  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  by 
Shelikofi',  and,  in  view  of  the  evidences  of  habitation,  the  estimate  could 
not  have  been  excessive  at  one  time,  though  perhaps  too  great  at  the  time 
he  visited  the  islands.     The  present  population  is  about  two  thousand. 

The  village-sites  or  shell-heaps  are  indicated,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
distinguish  vegetation,  by  their  brilliant  green  covering  of  herbage,  which 
is  only  dimmed  when  covered  by  snow,  and  even  in  the  height  of  spring  is 
brighter  and  more  verdant  than  the  adjoining  slopes. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  shell-heaps  are  great  mounds  of 
tlie  most  fertile  material,  which  thousands  of  years  would  not  suffice  to 
exhaust  by  the  ordinary  draughts  of  nature.  Bones,  shells,  and  all  varieties 
of  rejectamenta  having  been  deposited  here  for  centuries,  the  covering  of 
soil  which  has  accumulated  over  them  is  incomparably  rich,  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  the  solid  beds  of  compacted  fish-bones,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  some  localities,  might  be  quarried  and  exported  as  a  fertilizer. 

Nothing  is  to  be  got  from  these  deposits  without  extensive  excavation 
and  patient  search. 

Our  usual  method  in  investigating  these  accumulations  was  as  follows : 
The  shell-heaps,  especially  those  surmounted  by  village-sites,  usually  pre- 
sent an  undulating  appearance,  which  from  some  neighboring  elevation  is 
at  once  seen  to  result  from  the  following  cause :  The  method  of  house- 
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building  in  vogue  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  was  to  excavate  shghtl}^, 
to  build  a  wall  of  flat  stones  or  of  bones  of  the  larger  whales,  and  bank  this 
up  on  the  outside  with  turf  and  stones.  In  these  ancient  houses,  there  was 
usually  a  door  at  one  side,  as  in  most  Innuit  houses,  and  as  many  of  the 
Aleuts  practice  even  now.  The  enormous  yourts,  entered  only  by  a  hole 
in  the  top  and  accommodating  a  number  of  families,  were  of  more  modern 
invention,  and  are  rarely  found  among  the  ruined  villages.  From  throwing 
out  debris,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  material  in  the  course  of  years, 
the  house  being  more  or  less  resodded  every  autumn,  the  outside  embank- 
ment in  the  course  of  time  became  elevated  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  The  roof  was  formed  of  whales'  ribs  in  default  of  wood, 
covered  with  wisps  of  hay  tied  together  and  laid  on  grass-mats  across  the 
rafters ;  and  all  this  was  turfed  over.  Hence,  when  the  house  was  aban- 
doned the  straw  and  mats  decayed,  the  earth  and  finally  the  rafters  fell 
in  (the  latter  being  often  removed  to  use  in  some  new  house),  the  rain  and 
storms  diminished  the  angles  of  the  embankment,  and,  finally,  the  only 
evidence  remaining  would  be  a  roundly  rectangular  pit,  with  steep  sides, 
somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  external  soil.  This  might  endure 
for  generations  without  any  practical  alteration,  as  the  stone  walls  within 
would  prevent  caving  in  at  the  sides,  and  the  filling-up  of  the  pit  by  the 
accumulation  and  decay  of  subaerial  deposits  would  progress  very  slowly. 
As  the  ancient  Aleuts  built  their  houses  as  close  together  as  possible,  the 
surface  which  is  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  structures  above  described 
is  irregularly  pitted  all  over  with  depressions  from  four  to  six  feet  in  depth, 
and  varying  from  ten  feet  square  to  dimensions  of  forty  by  twenty  feet,  or 
even  much  larger.  There  is  usually,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  bank  or 
knoll  where  the  village  stood,  a  pit  much  larger  than  the  others,  which  was 
probably  the  workshop  or  kasJiini'  of  the  settlement.  Around  this  we  usually 
found  tools  and  implements  more  abundantly  than  about  the  smaller  pits 
or  remains  of  houses.  We  also  found  that  the  floors  of  the  pits  hardly 
afibrded  anything  until  we  reached  the  strata  of  the  shell-heap  upon  which 
the  houses  had  been  erected;  while  the  outer  embankment,  containing 
everything  which  had  been  thrown  away,  was  correspondingly  rich. 

We  therefore  adopted   two  methods  of   procedure.      When    stormy 
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weather  prevented  surveying  work,  we  would  muster  six  or  eiglit  men  with 
picks  and  shovels,  clad  in  storm-proof  rubber-coats,  boots,  and  sou'westers, 
and  attack  a  shell-heap.  Having,  if  possible,  detected  the  kashim,  one  party 
would  enter  the  pit  which  represented  it,  and  dig  away  the  embankments 
from  the  inside,  having  first  cleared  away  the  superficial  covering  of  vege- 
table mold,  often  a  foot  deep,  and  the  rank  herbage  upon  it.  This  gave 
them  a  good  "face"  to  work  on,  and  was  the  easier  part  of  the  work.  The 
others  would  start  near  the  edge  of  the  shell-heap,  if  possible  taking  a  steep 
bank  bordering  on  the  sea  or  on  some  adjacent  rivulet,  and  run  a  ditch  into 
the  deposit,  going  down  until  the  primeval  clay  or  stony  soil  was  reached, 
and  this  was  steadily  pushed,  even  when  quite  barren  of  results  in  the  shape 
of  implements,  until  the  day's  work  was  done.  This  latter  gave  us  a  clear 
idea  of  the  formation  and  constitution  of  the  shell-heaps ;  enabled  me  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  strata  and  their  contents ;  to  make  the 
observations  repeatedly;  to  fully  confirm  them  by  experience  in  many 
localities;  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  generalizations  suggested 
in  this  paper.  While  this  work  was  barren  in  "finds"  compared  with  the 
excavations  in  the  superior  and  more  modern  accumulations,  implements  and 
utensils  were  by  no  means  entirely  wanting;  on  the  contrary,  several  hun- 
dreds were  collected  in  the  period  from  1871  to  1874,  though  I  do  not  doubt 
that  we  moved  half  a  ton  of  debris  for  every  specimen  found.  Thirty 
specimens  from  all  sources  we  considered  a  good  day's  work,  though  we 
frequently  obtained  a  larger  number  and  often  fewer.  We  excavated  in  this 
manner  in  Attu,  Amcliitka,  Adakh,  Atka,  many  localities  in  Unalashka, 
Amaknak  Island,  and  the  Shumagins,  and  made  casual  examinations  or  slight 
excavations  in  numerous  other  localities. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  the  village-sites, 
I  subjoin  a  sketch,  not  representing  with  exactness  any  special  site,  but 
not  dissimilar  to  one  examined  at  Constantine  Harbor,  Amcliitka.  This 
represents  the  outlines  of  the  houses  as  more  distinct  than  they  are  in  reality. 
The  village  had  been  built  at  the  top  of  a  steep  bank,  overlooking  the  broad 
sandy  beach  of  the  harbor,  and  a  small  stream  divided  the  base  of  the  bank 
from  a  marsh  to  the  north  of  it. 

The  absence  of  any  differentiation  into  stone,  iron,  and  bronze  ages  in 
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Sketch  of  viUage-sile. 
K,  knf  him.    d,  beach. 


the  archaeology  of  America  is  well  known,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  the  stone  age  and  the  most  advanced  civilization  exist  simultaneously 

in  the  social  state  of  living  inhabitants  of 
the  North  American  continent  in  different 
N|j|«^^™;;^^^_  regions.  Hence  it  follows,  in  our  archaeology 
as  well  as  in  our  paleontology,  that  we  must 
break  away  from  received  ideas  and  nomen- 
clature, which  fulfill  their  purpose  in  accel- 
erating the  study  of  the  successive  epochs 
in  Europe,  but  which,  when  applied  to  the 
differing  conditions  of  America,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  fetter  and  confuse.  Even 
in  America,  the  conditions  are  by  no  means 
so  unitorm  as  to  authorize  a  single  system 
of  nomenclature  in  archaeology.  For  intel- 
ligent study  we  must  separate  at  least  three  regions,  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  Pacific  Slope,  and  the  Mexican  Region,  and  perhaps  to  these  should  be 
added  an  Atlantic  Region,  extending  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Labrador, 

The  generalizations  in  this  paper,  however,  cannot  claim  even  so 
extended  a  range  as  might  be  implied  by  one  of  these  regions.  They  refer 
only  to  the  past  conditions  of  life,  as  the  facts  in  evidence  show  to  have 
existed  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  immediately  adjacent  shores  of  the 
continent.  It  is  probable  that  the  insulated  condition  and  the  narrow  range 
of  subsistence  within  which  the  ancient  islanders  were  confined  had  much 
to  do  with  tlie  sharpness  of  the  contrast  between  the  successive  stages  which 
the  strata  of  the  shell-heaps  reveal. 

From  the  observations  and  collections  about  to  be  enumerated,  it  appears 
to  me  probable  that  the  following  generalizations  are  well  founded : 

I.  That  the  islands  were  populated  at  a  very  distant  period. 

II.  That  the  population  entered  the  chain  from  the  eastward, 

III.  That  they  were,  when  they  first  settled  on  the  islands,  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  in  which  they  were  found  by  the  first  civilized 
travelers. 
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IV.  That  it  is  possible  that  the  later  population  was  partly  a  distinct 
wave  of  emigration  from  the  first;  that  is,  that  the  emigration  did  not  take 
place  gradually  and  with  a  steady  progress,  but  that  a  later  influx  may  have 
taken  place,  of  people  who  (while  related  to  the  firstcomers)  may  have 
had  some  opportunities  for  development  in  manners  and  arts  while  tempora- 
rily resident  on  the  adjacent  continent,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the  firstcomers 
had  been  developing  under  different  and  more  restricted  conditions  on  the 
islands. 

V.  That  the  people  who  first  populated  the  islands  were  more  similar 
to  the  lowest  grades  of  Innuit  (so-called  Eskimo)  than  to  the  Aleuts  of  the 
historic  period;  and  that  while  the  development  of  the  other  Innuit  went 
on  in  the  direction  in  which  they  first  started,  that  of  the  Aleuts  was 
differentiated  and  changed  by  the  limitations  of  their  environment. 

VI.  That  a  gradual  progression  from  the  low  Innuit  stage  to  the 
present  Aleut  condition,  without  serious  interruption,  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  succession  of  the  materials  of,  and  utensils  in,  the  shell-heaps  ot 
the  islands. 

VII.  That  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  the 
necessity  of  coping  with  natural  limitations,  by  which  the  continental 
Innuit  were  not  restricted,  led  to  a  more  rapid  and  a  greater  intellectual 
development  on  the  part  of  the  Aleuts  in  certain  directions;  and  that  this 
progress  is  shown,  among  other  ways,  in  the  greater  development  of  the 
possibilities  of  their  language,  in  its  more  perfect  grammatical  structure, 
and  in  a  much  more  thorough  system  of  numeration,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  continental  Innuit. 

VIII.  That  the  stratification  of  the  shell-heaps  shows  a  tolerably 
uniform  division  into  three  stages,  characterized  by  the  food  which  formed 
their  staple  of  subsistence  and  by  the  weapons  for  obtaining,  and  utensils 
for  preparing  this  food,  as  found  in  the  separate  strata;  these  stages  being — 

I.  The  Littoral  Period,  represented  by  the  Echinus  Layer. 
II.  The  Fishing  Period,  represented  by  the  Fishbone  Layer. 
III.  The  Hunting  Period,  represented  by  the  Mammalian  Layer. 

IX.  That  these  strata  correspond  approximately  to  actual  stages  in 
the  development   of  the  population  which   fomied   them;    so   that   their 
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contents  may  appropriately,  witliin  limits,  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
condition  of  that  population  at  the  times  when  the  respective  strata  were 
being  deposited. 

To  make  clear  the  succession 
of  the  strata  in  the  shell-heaps,  1 
subjoin  an  ideal  section  of  one  of 
them,  with  one  of  the  house-pits 
of  a  subsequent  village  surmount- 
„  ,.      ^  ^„,  ing  it:   the   section  showing  the 

Section  of  shell-heap.  o        '  o 

A.  Original  hardpan.  stonc-walls  of  tlic  latter  still  in 

B.  EchinuB  layer.  i  t  j  i        j  i  •  r 

c.  Fisbbone  layer.  placc    Dcneath    the    covering    ol 

D.  Mammalian  layer.  j-T1  1/1  A    /J  ^J     ' 

E.  Modern  deposits  and  vegetaWo  mold.  Vegetable  mOlQ  aUQ  UCOnS. 


A.— THE  LITTOEAL  PERIOD. 

In  most  of  our  excavations,  especially  in  Attn,  Amchitka,  and  Adakh, 
we  found  the  first  stratum  of  the  shell-heaps,  above  the  primeval  soil  or 
hardpan,  to  be  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  broken  test  and  spines 
of  JEcliinus  {Strongylocentrotus)  DrohacJiiensis,  (Miill.)  Agassiz,  recently 
described  by  E.  Penier  under  the  name  of  LoxecMnus  violaceus.  This 
is  at  present  the  common  and  only  species  of  the  family  found  living 
in  the  Aleutians.  With  it  were  found  sparingly  the  shells  of  the  following 
edible  mollusks,  all  found  living  in  the  adjacent  waters  at  the  present  time: 

Modiola  vulgaris,  Fleming. 

Mytilus  eduUs,  Lin. 

Purpura  lima,  Martyn. 

Purpura  decemcostata,  Mid. 

Litorina  sitlMna,  Phil.,  and  vars. 

Tapes  staminea,  Conr. 

Saxidomus  squalidus,  Desh. 

Macoma  nasiita,  Conr. 

Acmcea  patina  and  A.  pelta,  Esch. 

The  list  is  given  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurreiice,  but 
they  do  not  form  altogether  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
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stratum.  Bones  of  all  vertebrates,  except  very  rarely  those  of  fish,  seemed 
totally  absent  in  this  stratum. 

Shells  were  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  modify  the  appearance  of  the 
layer,  which  was  totally  free  from  any  admixture  of  earth  or  extraneous 
matter,  and  presented  the  aspect,  until  closely  examined,  of  fine,  pure,  uni- 
form, greenish-white  sand.  Tliis  bed  varied  in  thickness  from  a  total  of  two 
feet  to  three  feet  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  deposit  extended  everywhere 
imderneath  the  sliell-heaps,  covering  an  area  of  three  acres  and  a  half  at 
Attn,  about  four  and.  three-quarters  acres  at  one  of  the  Amchitka  vil- 
lages, and  at  Adakh  half  an  acre  or  more,  by  measurement.  Traces  of  it 
were  found  in  all  the  shell-heaps  examined,  though  its  depth  and  extent 
were  less  fully  determined  at  other  points  than  those  above  mentioned. 

The  echinus,  though  possessing  no  edible  tissues  of  its  own,  is  furnished 
with  ovaries  on  the  inner  side  of  the  dome  of  the  test,  radiating  from  the 
center.  These,  when  in  full  condition,  which  occm-s  in  some  individuals  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  offer  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  really  palatable 
minute  eggs,  tasting  like  an  oyster,  and  of  a  bright-yellow  color.  It  would 
require  forty  or  fifty  adult  individuals  to  afford  a  good  meal  for  a  man. 
They  are  eaten  to  this  day  in  a  raw  state  by  the  Aleuts.  We  may  arrive  at 
some  slight  idea  of  the  length  of  time  it  must  have  taken  to  have  formed 
such  enormous  deposits  of  this  material,  by  a  simple  calculation.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  a  community  of  natives  could  constantly  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  this  kind  of  food  at  any  one  locality  for  any  great  length  of  time 
continuously.  It  is  probable  that  they  migrated  from  place  to  place  within 
a  certain  area,  subsisting  at  one  place  until  the  supply  became  short,  and 
then  going  to  another,  and  so  on  until  the  original  locality  had  become 
restocked,  which  might  readily  occur,  such  is  the  abundance  of  this  animal, 
in  two  or  three  months.  It  is  also  probable  that  at  some  seasons  other  kinds 
of  food  might  be  resorted  to,  such  as  birds'  eggs  in  the  spring,  &c.  We 
may  suppose  tliat  one  locality  might  supply  them  with  echini  for  three 
months  of  the  year,  at  different  periods  during  the  year.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  at  that  time,  with  the  limited  amount  of  food  to  be  obtained,  the 
communities  would  be  small,  probably  not  exceeding  twenty  persons  each 
on  the  average. 
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Upon  these  tlieoretical  considerations  as  a  basis,  wo  may  proceed  to 
make  a  calculation.*  Taking  the  least  thickness  of  the  beds  at  two  feet, 
which  I  consider  a  fair  average  for  the  ordinary  shell-heaps,  the  amount 
required  to  cover  an  acre  two  feet  deep  would  be  87,120  cubic  feet,  using 
the  United  States  statute  acre  (rz  43,560  square  feet)  as  a  basis.  Admitting 
that  each  person  consumed  one  hundred  echini  per  day,  a  community  of 
twenty  persons  would  consume  two  thousand  per  day,  or,  in  three  months, 
184,000  echini.  Having  taken  an  echinus  of  the  largest  size,  dried,  and 
reduced  it  to  coarse  grains,  such  as  those  of  the  layer  in  question,  I  find 
that  it  occupies  a  cubical  capacity  of  one  and  three-quarters  cubic  inches. 
The  specimen  was  unusually  large,  not  one  in  fifty,  as  seen  on  the  shores, 
attaining  its  size.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  practicable  for  me,  without 
reducing  it  to  dust,  to  make  the  dry  fragments  as  compact  as  they  are  in  the 
Echinus  layer;  so,  if  there  be  any  error  in  this  part  of  the  calculation,  it 
will  be  on  the  side  of  prudence.  At  this  rate,  it  would  take  988  echini  to 
make  one  cubic  foot  of  the  layer,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  not 
being  likely  that  an  estimate  of  1,000  to  the  cubic  foot  will  be  excessive,  I 
shall  adopt  that  number.  This  would  give  over  eighty-seven  millions  of 
echini  to  a  stratum  two  feet  deep  and  covering  an  acre.  Under  the  circum- 
stances previously  assumed,  this  would  be  formed  by  a  community  of  twenty 
persons  visiting  one  locality  for  three  months  in  each  j^ear  and  eating  one 
hundred  echini  four  inches  in  diameter  per  diem  per  head  in  a  little  more 
than  four  Imndred  and  seventy-three  years. 

To  fomi  a  deposit  like  that  at  Amchitka  under  the  same  circumstances 
would  require  over  twenty-two  hundred  years. 

It  would  matter  practically  little  whether  one  hundred  large  echini  or 
eight  hundred  of  half  the  diameter  were  eaten,  the  contents,  either  of  nutri- 
ment or  of  solid  material,  in  each  case  being  about  the  same.  The  individuals 
not  containing  ova  are  rarely  found  except  at  a  depth  of  several  fathoms. 
They  seem  to  enter  the  shallower  water  when  gravid  and  to  retire  to  the 
deeper  water  after  discharging  their  eggs.     This  has  probably  some  connec- 

*I  must  disavow  any  intention  of  proving  anytbiug  absolutely  by  this  calculation.  It  is  merely 
intended  to  give  a  clearer  idea  than  could  otherwise  be  conveyed  of  the  length  of  time  which  would  bo 
occupied  in  forming  such  a  deposit  under  circumstaDces  not  in  themselves  improbable,  and  which  may 
not  materially  differ  from  those  under  which  the  particular  deposit  mentioned  was  actually  formed. 
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tion  witli  the  mode  of  fecundation.  Hence  the  tests  of  barren  echini  Avould 
not  form  an  important  factor  in  the  accumnhition  of  dch'is.  Judging  by  the 
abundance  of  echini,  as  they  exist  to-day,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
twenty  people  could  find  sustenance  from  that  source  at  any  one  place,  noi 
at  that  place  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  then  only  at  intervals 
The  size  of  the  specimen  I  selected  was  four  inches  in  diameter ;  the  average 
size  will  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  inches.  Then  birds'  eggs,  occasional 
stranded  seals  and  whales  (whose  bones  would  be  left  on  the  beach  and 
finally  washed  away  or  destroyed),  young  birds,  and  the  various  edible 
orchidaceous  roots,  the  Friiillaria  root,  and  that  of  the  Archangelica, — all  these 
would  be  consumed  and  leave  no  trace.  The  various  mollusks,  aj^parently 
scarce  at  that  period,  would  leave  a  much  smaller  cubical  waste  material  in 
proportion  to  the  nutriment  they  afforded  than  the  echini.  Indeed,  of  the 
Modiola  and  Mytilu's^  hardly  anything  but  the  horny  epidermis  remains  in 
these  beds,  and  these  are  the  most  nutritious  and  abundant  mollusks  of  the 
region.  I  account  for  the  absolute  absence  of  bones  of  any  kind,  except 
those  of  fish,  from  the  Echinus  layer,  by  some  superstition  like  that  which 
necessary  economy  has  forced  upon  the  minds  of  the  present  Innuit  of 
Norton  Sound.  These  people,  believing  that  the  guardian  spirits  of  the 
beluga  and  salmon  will  be  angry  if  any  part  of  their  gifts  is  wasted,  carefully 
preserve  all  the  bones  in  a  store-house,  and  at  times  take  the  accumulation 
of  years  away  and  secrete  it  in  some  secure  place  where  the  dogs  and  wild 
animals  cannot  reach  it.  The  Indians  have  a  similar  notion  on  the  Yukon. 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  doubt  that  dead  carcasses  at  least  of  some  sea- 
animals  must  have  been  obtained  and  utilized  for  food  by  the  littoral  people, 
and  their  bones  may  have  been  similarly  treated.  Food  from  all  of  these 
sources  would  have  diminished  the  increase  in  depth  of  the  Echinus  layer  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  they  afforded,  and  the  time  represented 
by  it  would  be  thus  increased.  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  assign  a 
time  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  years  for  the  accumulation  of  this  stratum. 
When  we  reflect  how  long  the  savages  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  living  in  a  very 
similar  climate  and  in  a  not  dissimilar  manner,  have  been  known  to  exist 
without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  this  does  not  seem  an 
excessive  estimate.  That  these  savages  were  anthropophagi  I  do  not  doubt, 
though  there  arc  no  evidences  of  it  in  the  shell-heaps. 
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No  human  remains  distinctly  referable  to  this  period  have  been  dis- 
covered by  us.  Their  mode  of  disposing  of  their  dead  remains  in  doubt. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  they  exposed  them  on  the  surface.  Their  houses, 
if  they  had  any,  must  have  been  temporary  structures  of  drift-wood,  straw, 
and  mats ;  at  all  events,  they  have  utterly  disappeared  and  left  no  sign. 
The  littoral  settlements  appear  to  have  almost  always  been  situated  upon 
some  bank  or  hillock  near  the  beach,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  storms  or 
the  highest  tides.  There  are  no  evidences  of  any  changes  of  the  level  of  the 
land  since  the  stratum  was  formed.  The  western  islands,  where  it  is  most 
strongly  marked,  are  metamoi'phic,  not  volcanic  or  eruptive  like  many  of 
the  more  eastern  islands. 

We  find  in  the  Echinus  layer  no  evidences  of  fire  in  the  shape  of  char- 
coal (one  of  the  most  indestructible  of  substances  when  buried) ;  and  we 
know  that  the  Aleuts  of  the  historic  period  were  accustomed  to  eat  fish 
and  most  of  their  other  food  raw.  Indeed,  such  is,  and  probably  always  has 
been,  the  scarcity  of  drift-wood  on  the  western  islands  and  its  value  for 
other  purposes,  that  little  of  it  has  ever  been  used  for  making  fires.  No 
lamps  have  been  found  in  the  Echinus  layer,  nor  any  baking-stones  or 
hearthstones,  so  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  these  ancient  people 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  fire  for  domestic  purposes,  even  if  they  were 
acquainted  with  its  use.  The  climate,  though  inclement  from  a  Caucasian 
point  of  view,  is  no  more  so  than  that  of  Magellan  Strait,  where  the  natives 
still  go  nearly  naked.  The  total  absence  of  awls,  bodkins,  knives,  needles, 
or  buttons,  in  fact  of  any  bone  utensil  whatever  which  might  be  used  in 
making  clothes,  and  of  any  bone  or  stone  implements  for  dressing  skins, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  people  did  not  wear  much  clothing ;  and 
Avhat  they  might  have  worn  was  probably  of  a  very  simple  character,  such 
as  a  rude  mantle  of  skin,  softened  by  rubbing  between  the  hands  or  with 
an  ordinary  pebble  from  the  beach,  like  that  of  the  Fuegians.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  might  have  made  some  coarse  fabric  of  straw  or  grass 
which  would  require  no  implements  to  sew,  and  would,  if  cast  ofi",  decay 
and  leave  no  trace. 

No  weapons  of  any  kind  were  found  in  tlie  tons  of  this  pulverized 
Echinus-shell  which  we  examined.     There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
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acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  liand-lance  or  spear,  though  they  may  have 
had  shngs  and  weapons  resembUng  a  "  slung-shot ".  How  low"  in  the  scale 
of  humanity  must  these  creatures  have  been  who  were  content  to  pick  up 
sea-eggs  for  a  living! 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  found  in  this  layer  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
accumulated  wash  from  the  sea?  I  may  answer  as  follows:  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  Echinus  layer  always  occurs  under  later  deposits  full  of 
implements,  and  unmistakably  human  in  their  origin.  It  usually  is  situ- 
ated on  some  small  knoll  or  other  natural  elevation  of  the  original  soil.  It 
extends  usually  over  a  less  area  than  the  subsequent  shell-heaps,  and  is 
thickest  where  they  are  thickest,  i.  e.,  in  the  most  central  portion  of  the 
remains  of  the  settlement.  These  facts  appear  to  prove  conclusively  that 
no  other  agencies  than  those  referred  to  above  could  have  been  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  this  layer,  even  if  implements  had  been  entirely  absent. 
But  we  do  find  hammer-stones,  round  pebbles  from  the  beach  Avith  an  in- 
dentation formed  on  either  side  for  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  bruises  on  the 
periphery,  where  the  ancient  had  cracked  his  sea-eggs  and  shell-fish.  We 
find  heavy  sea-shells  broken,  evidently  for  extracting 
the  animal;  and  toward  the  top  of  the  layer  we  begin 
to  find  net-sinkers  of  very  rude  patterns.  These,  how- 
ever, occur  only  near  the  uppermost  surface,  where  the 
Echinus  layer  joins  the  stratum  which  I  have  termed 
the  Fishbone  layer. 

And  now  we  mark  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  extraordi- 
nary change  in  the  whole  character  of  the  deposit.  We 
have  seen  that  a  people  have  existed  here,  which,  so  far  ,^^  ,.jy.,  (-ii)._Hamn,or- 
as  discoveryof  vestiges  or  relics  informs  us,  were  without  ^Z^.  ^ZIZ^^ 
houses,  clothing,  fire,  lamps,  ornaments,  weapons  (unless  ^^'■'""^'  ^^"'^  *  "'""'''■■ 
of  the  most  primitive  kind),  implements  of  the  chase,  for  fishing,  or  even 
for  cooking  what  they  might  have  found  upon  the  shore.  If  any  of  these 
things  were  possessed  by  them,  they  must  have  been  formed  of  such  rude 
or  perishable  material  as  to  have  entirely  passed  away.     It  would  appear 

*  The  larger  nmuljers  refer  to  the  iiuiiiher  of  the  specimen  in  the  Ethnological  Catalogue  of  the  United 
States  National  Musenui,  the  smaller  number  to  uiy  own  field-catalogue,  and  the  fractions  to  the  relative 
linear  size  of  the  figure  to  the  specimen. 
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that  tliey  must  have  had  rafts  or  rude  canoes  of  some  kind,  but  no  trace  of 
them  is  left.  On  the  whole,  it  is  eminently  probable  that  they  were  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  Are  we  to  ascribe  the  sudden  change 
in  their  food,  and  the  sudden  increase  in  the  kind  and  number  of  imple- 
ments found  in  the  deposit,  to  the  stimulating  example  of  some  genius  who 
had  invented  a  seine,  or  is  it  to  a  new  incursion  of  jDeople  who  had  devel- 
oped in  a  less  restricted  field  the  ingenuity  which  led  to  the  invention  and 
manufacture  of  new  and  varied  implements'?  Probability  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  latter  explanation. 

B.— THE  FISHING  PERIOD. 

On  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  Echinus  layer  are  found  a  few  rude 
net-sinkers,  indicating  that  to  the  primitive  hand-nets  or  scoop-nets,  with 
which  the  echinus-eaters  might  have  secured  their  food,  had  been  added 
the  larger,  more  elaborate,  and  more  effective  seine. 
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No.  13007. — Kudo  net-siuker  from  bottnm  <if 
FisLbono  layer,  ATnakiiakCave,AmaknakIsl;m(.l, 
XJnalasljka,  f  linear. 


No.  IG-103  (-ISC)  — Modern  iiet-siuker.  village- 
site,  Cbiiikoff  Islaud,  \  liuear. 


While  the  rude  character  of  the  early  sinkers,  and  the  better-formed 
and  more  carefullj^-finished  character  of  modern  ones,  would  be  evidence 
of  progress  in  one  direction,  yet  it  must  be  noted  that  rude  sinkers  occur  in 
all,  even  the  most  modern,  deposits.  Yet  the  fact  that  all  the  more  ancient 
ones  are  rudely  fashioned,  and  it  is  only  among  the  modern  ones  that 
we  find  any  attempt  at  finish  or  symmetry,  indicates  that  there  Avas  a 
progression,  even  if  this  was  not  attested  in  other  wa}^s. 
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It  may  be  remarked  also  that  the  use  of  the  seine  would  tend  to  knit 
the  interests  of  the  community  together,  as  individuals  could  use  hand-nets 
or  gather  echini,  but  the  united  labor  of  several  would  be  required  not  only 
to  use,  but  to  make,  the  seine.  Better  material  than  the  twisted  grass,  Avhich 
might  serve  for  hand-nets,  would  also  be  required  to  make  a  seine  efficient. 
If  this  were  supplied  by  sinew  or  raw-hide  line,  it  would  require  the  culti- 
vation of  a  new  industry  to  utilize  the  raw  material.  The  sinew  from 
stranded  whales  was  the  probable  source  of  supply. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  find  immediately  surmounting  the  Echinus  layer,  in  all  cases,  a  bed 
composed  of  fish-bones,  intermixed  with  molluscan  shells,  and  rarely  the 
bones  of  birds.  Traces  of  Echinus  test  or  spines  may  be  occasionally  seen, 
but  these  and  the  other  materials  mentioned  form  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  mass  that  to  casual  inspection  it  presents  tlie  appearance  of  a 
solid  bed  of  fish-bones  compacted  and  forced  together  by  time,  the  tread  of 
those  ancient  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  accunmlations  above.  Here, 
as  in  the  Echinus  layer,  we  find  a  remarkable  absence  of  earth,  decayed 
vegetable  material,  or  carbonized  wood.  The  bones  are  clean  and  free  from 
detritus.  Had  the  people  built  houses,  at  least  like  those  of  the  modern 
Aleuts,  depressions  in  the  strata  of  fish-bones,  masses  of  earth  from  their 
turfy  Avails,  or  stones,  Avould  somewhere  present  themselves.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  fish  Avere  eaten  raw,  as  that  has  been  the  custom  until 
very  recently  among  the  historic  Aleuts,  and  has  not  entirely  died  out  to 
this  day.  But  had  fire  been  commonly  used,  Ave  should  anticipate  some 
remains  of  charcoal  in  the  deposits,  or  lamps,  if  fish-oil  had  been  their  fuel. 
These,  hoAvever,  have  not  occurred  in  all  our  researches.  It  is  probable 
that  these  people  lived  in  temporary  huts  of  mats  or  skins,  retiring  and 
rising  Avith  the  sun. 

The  fish-bones  composing  the  layer  are  those  of  species  still  commonly 
found  in  that  region.  They  are  chiefly  the  bones  of  the  head  and  vertebrae 
of  tAvo  kinds  of  salmon  (hoikoli'  of  the  Russians,  and  another,  Salmo  sp.), 
and  similar  parts  of  the  cod  (Gadus  macrocephalus,  Tilesius),  the  halibut 
{IlippogJossus  vulgaris  f,  Cuvier),  and  several  species  of  herring,  sculpins,  and 
flounders,  Avhich  I  cannot,  at  the  date  of  writing,  specifically  identify.     The 
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layer  is  so  hard  that  a  bar  and  pick-ax  are  required  to  disintegrate  it.  The 
beds  vary  in  thickness,  being  in  different  places  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
depth,  and  at  least  two  feet  being  about  an  average.  This  layer  is  well 
developed  at  Attn,  Kyska,  Amchitka,  Adakh,  most  places  examined  on 
Amaknak  Island,  and  in  the  various  shell-heaps  examined  on  the  island  of 
Unalashka.  To  this  period  I  refer  also  the  lowest  stratum  excavated  in  a 
remarkable  cave  situated  on  Amaknak  Island,  Captain's  Bay,  Unalashka. 
A  short  account  of  our  excavations  in  this  cave  (which  we  entirely  cleaned 
out  in  the  seasons  of  1872  and  1873)  has  been  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  which  the  subjoined 
section  and  topographical  sketch  have  been  reproduced. 

This  cave  is  situated  under  a  large  isolated  mass  of  poi*phyrite,  which 

stands  up  like  a  low  tower  on  a  flat, 
composed  of  old  shingle-beaches,  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 
This  flat  unites  higher  areas  of  Amaknak 
Island  to  the  north  and  south.  The 
Cave  Rock  stands  close  to  the  beach, 
and  is  probably  a  portion  of  an  old  reef, 
an  obstruction  to  which  is  probably  due 
the  formation  of  the  flat.  The  rock  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  high  from  the 
level  of  the  flat  to  its  summit.  Its  sides 
are  abrupt,  and  it  is  covered  with  grass 

25  feet. 


Reduced  cLart  of  (lie  Iccality  of  tLe  cave,  sliowirpitlie 
low  isthmus  bclwcou  the  higher  portions  of  the  island 
north  and  south. 


Vortical  section  of  the  Amaknak  Cave,  showing  the  rock,  the  beach  southwest  of  it,  and  the  flat  isthmus  formation 
northeast  of  it.  A,  upper  stiatura  of  brown  mold,  most  modern  deposit.  B,  layer  of  shingle  or  beach-worn  stones.  C, 
Btr.atum  of  "  kitchen  refuse",  shells,  &c.  (Mammalian  layer).  D,  lower  stratum  of  organic  mold  with  skeletons  (Fish- 
1,'ouc  layer). 

above.     The  greatest  height  of  the  cave  inside  is  perhaps  ten  feet.     The 


12985  (2C7).—Cbipped  stone  IjDife  from  bottom  Fishbone  layer, 
Constaiitiiif  llailmr,  ^mchitka  Island,  i. 
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12S8C  (428).— Stone  knife,  with  bande  indicated  by  dotted  line,  edge  ground, 
aad  hole  for  lashing  chipped  through  ;  Fishbone  layer,  Amaknak  Cave,  Amak- 
nak  Island,  Captain's  Bay,  TJnalashka,  |. 
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13058  (120).— TJude  fish-spear  of  gray  porphyrite,  npper  Fishbone  layer,  Chichagoflf  Harbor, 
Attu  Island,  \ 
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entrance  is  not  more  than  fonr  feet  in  lieifflit  from  rock  to  rock,  and  is  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  beach.  It  was  originally  walled  np,  and  the  upper  border 
Avas,  Avhen  first  examined,  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the  outside 
soil.  We  enlarged  it  by  excavating  to  its  full  dimensions  for  convenience 
in  working  and  to  light  the  interior.  Disregarding  the  order  of  excavation, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  we  found  the  floor  of  the  cave  to  be  an  irreg- 
ular concave  bed  of  soft  porphyritic  rock,  covered  first  by  a  layer  of 
organic  mold,  two  feet  in  thickness  in  its  greatest  depth,  and  inclosing  skel- 
etons and  some  stone  implements.  This  layer  I  refer  to  the  Fishing  Period. 
Above  this  was  a  layer,  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  of  kitchen  refuse,  indicat- 
ing that  the  cave  had  been  used  as  a  temporary  camping-shelter  by  occa- 
sional hunting-parties,  rather  than  as  a  dwelling-place.  This  la3'er,  evidently 
of  much  later  date,  I  refer  to  the  early  part  of  the  Hunting  Period.  Above 
it  was' a  layer  of  beacli-worn  shingle,  apparently  deposited  by  water.  Then 
came  another  layer,  from  18  to  20  inches  thick,  of  fine  organic  mold,  con- 
taining many  implements  and  human  remains,  apparently  referable  to  the 
period  extending  from  the  later  part  of  the  Hunting  Period  to  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  civilized  people. 
Probably  during  this  later  period,  while  used  as  a  burial-place,  the  roof  of 
the  cave  had  received  a  coat  of  red  ochre  or  clayey  ore  of  iron,  and,  per- 
haps to  avoid  desecration  by  the  Russians,  the  door  had  been  walled  up 
with  stones,  in  which  condition  it  remained  until  a  few  years  before  the 
time  of  our  investigations.  The  details  of  each  layer  Avill  be  mentioned 
under  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred  them.  I  will  only  remark  here 
that  no  evidences  of  civilized  influence  of  any  kind  were  discoverable  in 
any  of  the  articles  found  in  the  cave,  and  it  unquestionably  in  its  latest 
contents  antedates  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  islands. 

The  invention  or  introduction  of  the  seine,  judging  by  the  remains 
found,  worked  a  revolution  in  the  economy  of  these  savages.  Fish,  when 
raw,  is  a  substance  Avliich  cannot  be  conveniently  dismembered  by  teeth 
and  nails  The  use  of  sharp  chips  of  stone  as  knives,  doubtless  of  great 
antiquity,  was  soon  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  much  more  artistic 
implements  of  rhomboid  or  semi-lunar  fonu.  These  at  first  had  merely  the 
edges  ground  instead  of  chipped;  but  later  the  entire  surface  was  ground 
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smooth,  and  sometimes  holes  were  deftly  formed  by  chipping-,  in  order  that 
ihe  lashing  of  the  knife,  to  a  wooden  handle  like  that  of  a  furrier's  or  chop- 
ping knife,  might  be  made  more  secure. 

The  finest-ground  knives  of  the  most  artistic  shapes  do  not,  however, 
appear  in  this  stratum,  but  above  it. 

The  first  rude  and  rough  lance-heads,  such  as  might  be  useful  in  secur- 
ing salmon  in  shallow  water,  now  begin  to  appear ;  and  toward  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fish-bone  layer,  bone  implements  begin  to  be  introduced. 
This  application  of  an  easily-obtained  substance,  namely,  the  bone  and 
ivory  of  the  sea-animals,  which  then  frequented  these  shores  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  aboriginal  mind  much  as  in  later 
days  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  and  telegraph  have  affected  modern 
races.  The  first  forms  were  notably  rude  and  roughly  shaped,  as  the  stone 
tools  with  which  they  were  made  must  have  been  of  the  most  primitive 
character,  and  the  art  was  a  new  one.  Still  these  rude  objects  have  their 
counterparts,  of  more  artistic  shape  and  smoother  and  more  delicate  finish, 
in  the  weapons  of  the  continental  Innuit  of  to-day. 

As  may  be  seen  by  fig.  13,000,  at  the  termination  of  the  Fishing 
Period,  the  manufacture  had  already  much  progressed  beyond  tlie  rude 
forms  figured  with  it ;  though  this  is  indicated  rather  by  the  sharpness  of 
the  finish  than  by  the  shape.  The  latter  is  variable  for  different  uses, 
though  the  form  13,000  does  not  appear  in  the  stratum  until  long  after  the 
others. 

When  the  skin-canoe  first  came  into  use,  or  how  the  present  indis- 
pensable and  artistic  hidarka  was  gradually  elaborated  from  the  first  crude 
conception  of  a  boat,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  the  materials  of 
which  the  earlier  canoes  must  have  been  composed  are  liable  to  decay. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  improvement  was  coeval  with  the 
Fishing  Period.  The  canoes  of  this  epoch,  however,  were  probably  less 
highly  ornamented  and  less  joerfect  than  those  of  the  Hunting-  Period,  as 
we  find  none  of  the  little  ivory  paddle-rests  and  other  ornaments  which  are 
now  in  use,  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Mammaliafi  layer. 

But,  with  the  invention  of  tlie  hand-lance  of  stone  and  the  ap})lication 
of  bone  to  the  same  use,  a  multitude  of  new  wants  and  appliances  sprang 


13003  (lai)).— Uudr  wtono  luiiKl-lance  lieail 
from  ii|)]icr  Fishbone  layer,  Cliichagofl  Har- 
bor, Attu  Islaud,  |. 


13C0U  (i:W)— D.ino  liiuid-dai  t  lu-uil,  lowest  Mamma- 
lian lajcr,  Aiiiiilciiak  Cave,  Amaknak  Islaud,  Captain's 
Bay,  Unalashka,  J. 


(8!n).— Bono  lance-head,  upper  Fishbone  layer,  shell-heaps,  Unalashka 
Island,  |. 


12990  (433),^Bone  hand-dart  head,  npjier 
Fishbone  layer,  Amaknak  Cave,  Amaknak 
Island,  Captain's  Bay,  Unalashka,  I . 
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into  being-.  The  savage  mind  was  awakened  and  stimulated  by  man}^  new 
applications J'or  their  rude  weapons  or  for  the  results  of  the  chase.  Unlike 
subsisting  on  echini,  which  cannot  be  kept  for  future  use,  but  must  be  eaten 
the  day  they  are  secured,  the  possibility  of  laying  up  a  store  of  dry  fish 
would  ease  the  gnawings  of  necessity,  give  time  for  mechanical  work  and 
invention,  and  would  often  preserve  life,  which  must,  under  similar  exigen- 
cies in  the  preceding  epoch,  have  been  lost  by  famine  or  sacrificed  to 
avert  the  starvation  of  other  individuals.  A  store  of  provisions  necessitates 
a  store-house,  a  protection  against  the  ravens  and  the  weather.  Here  we 
have  the  first  intimations  of  that  enforced  progress  which  is  the  result  of 
preceding  progress,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  may  have  been  the 
compelling  cause  which  finally  led  to  the  construction  of  permanent  winter- 
dwellings  and  villages.  But  the  absence  of  means  for  lighting  such  dwellings, 
drift-wood  being  too  valuable  and  scarce  to  use  for  fires,  and  lamps  not  being 
invented,  would  retard  the  savages'  progress  in  that  direction.  The  boldest 
of  them  would  hesitate  to  immure  himself  in  unnecessary  darkness,  which 
his  animism  would  not  have  failed  to  people  with  innumerable  evil  or  mis- 
chievous spirits.  At  that  time,  and  before  the  blubber  of  the  sea-animals 
was  utilized  for  oil,  it  would  doubtless  have  seemed  the  extremest  extrava- 
gance to  devote  to  burning,  the  fish-oil  which  was  their  greatest  luxury. 

The  right  of  the  strongest  being  then  in  all  probability  the  only  law, 
and  their  stores  being  a  coveted  prize,  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  and 
self-defense  or  ready  escape  would  tend  to  detemiine  the  savage  against 
putting  himself  in  an  underground  house,  where  he  might  be  killed 
"like  a  rat  in  a  hole"  without  hope  of  defense  or  escape,  or  in  which  he 
might  sleep  undisturbed  while  his  hard-earned  stores — necessarily  kept  for 
dryness  above  ground — were  carried  off  by  a  thief  in  the  night.  Add  to  this 
the  probability  that  it  was  only  about  this  time  that  the  opportunities  for 
subsistence  would  have  rendered  it  possible  to  congregate  large  communities 
in  one  locality  for  mutual  protection,  a  work  of  time,  slowly-growing  confi- 
dence, and  mutual  trust,  and  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  fishermen  were 
only  approaching  the  social  state  which  made  fixed  villages  possible.  At 
the  same  time,  the  increasing  means  of  subsistence  with  the  improved  methods 
of  capture  would  obviate  the  cruel  necessity  of  cannibalism,  if  it  had  pre- 
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viously  existed,  and  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  by  which  the  northern  barbarian 
wrests  his  sustenance  from  a  niggardly  environment,  a  surplus  store  of  food 
would  give  him  now  and  then  a  breathing  spell.  This  would  render  it 
possible  for  an  occasional  inventive  or  aesthetic  idea  to  germinate  and  grow. 

The  sharp  line  of  definition  between  the  Echinus  layer  and  the  Fish- 
bone layer,  which  suggested  an  incursion  of  fishermen  upon  the  echino- 
phagi,  is  not  paralleled  in  the  line  between  this  and  the  Mammalian  stratuin. 
The  distinction  is  readily  marked  in  an  actual  section  of  a  shell-heap,  but 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  Fishbone  bed  contains  some  mammalian 
bones,  and  the  Mammalian  bed  throughout,  but  particularly  at  its  base,  con- 
tains a  fair  proportion  of  fish-bones.  In  fact,  the  change  is  what  we  might 
expect  in  the  progress  of  a  race  stimulated  by  new  invention  or  application 
of  means  which  placed  new,  valuable,  f.nd  eagerly-accepted  powers  within 
their  reach. 

Unlike  the  previous  stratum,  the  limitations  of  population  and  con- 
sumption, of  demand  and  supply,  are  so  vague  that  even  the  most  lax 
hypothesis  will  not  permit  us  to  attempt  any  computation  of  the  length  of 
time  which  it  might  take  to  form  a  layer  like  the  Fishbone  layer.  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  nearly  as  long  as  the  time  required  for  the  Echinus  layer, 
but  this  is  only  an  assumption. 

The  earliest  remains  of  man  found  in  Alaska  up  to  the  date  of  writing 
I  refer  to  this  epoch.  These  are  some  crania  found  by  us  in  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  Amaknak  Cave,  and  a  cranium  obtained  at  Adakh  near  the 
anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

These  were  deposited  in  a  remarkable  manner,  precisely  similar  to  that 
adopted  and  still  practiced  by  most  of  the  continental  Innuit,  but  equally 
diff'erent  from  the  modern  Aleut  fashion. 

At  the  Amaknak  Cave  we  found  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  wooden 
inclosure,  but  which  proved  to  be  made  of  the  very  much  decayed  supra- 
maxillary  bones  of  some  large  cetacean.  These  were  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  rude  rectangular  inclosure  covered  over  with  similar  pieces  of  bone. 
This  was  somewhat  less  than  four  feet  long,  two  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
deep.     The  bottom  was  formed  of  flat  pieces  of  stone.     Three  such  were 
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found  close  together,  covered  with  and  filled  by  an  accumulation  of  fine 
vegetable  and  organic  mold.  In  each  was  the  remains  of  a  skeleton  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay.  It  had  evidently  been  tied  up  in  the  Innuit  fashion  to 
get  it  into  its  narrow  house ;  but  all  the  bones,  with  the  exception  of  the 
skull,  were  reduced  to  a  soft  paste,  or  even  entirely  gone.  At  Adakh,  a 
fancy  prompted  me  to  dig  into  a  small  knoll  near  the  ancient  shell-heap ; 
and  here  we  found,  in  a  precisely  similar  sarcophagus,  the  remains  of  a 
skeleton,  of  which  also  only  the  cranium  retained  sufficient  consistency  to 
admit  of  preservation.  This  inclosure,  however,  was  filled  with  a  dense 
peaty  mass  not  reduced  to  mold,  the  result  of  centuries  of  sphagnous 
growth,  which  had  reached  a  thickness  of  nearly  two  feet  above  the  remains. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  well-known  slowness  of  this  kind  of  growth  in 
these  northern  regions,  attested  by  numerous  Arctic  travelers,  the  antiquity 
of  the  remains  becomes  evident.     A  figure  of  this  cranium  is  appended. 

In  both  localities,  the  skulls  were  much  softened  and  partially  deficient, 
requiring  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  them.  One  of  the  Amaknak  skulls 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  others 
are  in  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington.  Dr. 
George  A.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  curator  of  this  invaluable  collection,  whose 
researches  into  this  branch  of  ethnology  are  well  known,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  the  measurements  (made  at  the  museum  under  his  direction) 
of  nearly  all  the  crania  collected  by  myself  or  by  the  parties  under  my 
charge  from  1865  to  1874  inclusive.  These  crania  now  form  part  of  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  and  comprise  a  much  larger  number  of  undoubted 
Aleut  crania  than  exist  altogether  in  all  the  other  museums  of  the  world. 
The  table  comprises  measurements  of  crania  dating  from  the  earliest  deposits 
affording  such  remains,  as  above,  and  successively  down  to  those  of  natives 
who  must  have  been  living  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  For 
the  use  of  the  four  figures  of  Aleut  crania  which  are  here  given,  I  am  also 
indebted  to  the  liberality  and  courtesy  of  Dr.  Otis. 

I  have  made  use  of  some  measurements  of  crania,  from  the  northern 
part  of  Bering  Sea,  examined  by  the  late  lamented  Jeffiies  Wyman,  but 
which  were  by  accidental  circumstances  (over  which  he  had  no  control) 
erroneously  named  or  taken  to  be  what  they  were  not.     In  his  pamphlet 
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(Obs.  on  Crania,  Boston,  1868),  five  crania  are  described  as  Tsuktslii, 
which  are  all  Asiatic  Eskimo;  and  of  five  from  the  "Yukon  River",  only  one 
(7530)  is  an  Indian  cranium,  the  others  being  Eskimo  from  St.  Michael's, 
Norton  Sound.  I  have  also  used  the  means  of  Dr.  E.  Bessels's  measure- 
ments of  crania  of  Greenland  Innuit,  given  in  a  paper  (Einige  Worte  iiber 
die  Innuit  des  Smith  Sundes)  in  the  Arch,  f  Anthropologic  for  1875.  In 
this  paper  of  Dr.  Bessels  are  also  given  measurements  of  some  of  the  crania 
obtained  by  me  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

The  following  tables  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  discussed  in 
the  second  part  of  this  paper,  while  possessing  a  general  interest  for  the 
craniologist: 


1104. 


HOG. 


1002. 


1099.— Cranium  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Adakh  Island,  Alcntians,  found  in  a  case  of  whale's  bones,  and  referred  to  the 
later  Fishing  Period. 

1104,  llOb". — Crania  from  rock-shelter  on  an  island  in  Nazan  Bay,  Atka  Island,  Aleutians,  referred  to  the  Hunting 
Period. 

1092. — Cranium  of  child  from  rock-shelter,  Delaroflf  Harbor,  TJngaj  remarkable  for  its  broad  and  short  form. 
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The  crania  of  Orarian  tribes  of  Northwest  America  and  Eastern  Siberia, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Greenland,  show  a  greater  cubical  capacity ; 
a  head  of  about  the  same  length,  but  proportionately  much  broader  in  its 
broadest  part  and  with  a  broader  forehead.  The  skull  is  also  proportion- 
ately not  so  high.  The  coronal  ridge,  [typical  to  a  certain  extent  of  all 
Orarian  crania,  and  from  which  it  occurs  that  the  terms  ''roof-shaped"  and 
"  scapho-cephalous "  have  been  applied  to  them,]  which  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  some  Greenland  skulls,  is  less  apparent  in  the  majority  of  the 
Northwestern  Orarians,  and  the  decrease  in  cranial  capacity  occurring  from 
a  diminution  in  this  particular  is  made  up  for  by  a  broadening  of  the 
cranium. 

The  following  table  shows  the  facts  alluded  to.  The  number  of  crania 
from  the  Northwest  affording  the  means  used  range  from  36  to  42,  being 
taken  from  the  preceding  tables,  and  compared  Avith  a  series  of  means  from 
99  to  101  Greenland  skulls  measured  by  Dr.  Bessels. 


Locality. 

Capacity. 

Length. 

Bieailth. 

Crcadlh  of 
iroutal. 

Height. 

1401 
1250 

176 
175 

144 
1-27 

102 

ino 
i:i8 

Grcenlaud 

Among  the  northwestern  people,  the  crania  of  the  Aleuts  collectively, 
compared  Avitli  the  Northwest  American  and  East  Siberian  Innuit  crania, 
show  differences  precisely  similar  to,  but  less  in  degree  than,  those  which 
have  been  pointed  out  as  distinguishing  the  northwestern  people  from  the 
Greenlanders;  the  Aleuts,  as  might  be  expected,  showing  the  greater  special- 
ization, while  the  continental  people  tend  more  toward  the  Greenland  type. 


Ciipacity. 

Lensth. 

Bre.'idth. 

Eroaath  of 
I'luiital. 

Heiglit. 

Aleuts 

Iniiuit 

1409 
13P8 

173 
177 

143 
138 

120 
lo:! 

12i; 
i:!i 

In  obtaining  these  means,  an  average  of  twenty-five  Aleut  crania  have 
been  employed,  and  an  average  of  fifteen  of  Asiatic  and  Northwestern 
American  Innuit. 

The  people  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  were  formerly  divided  into  two 
principal  gi'oups  or  tribes  according  to  some  authorities  on  the  subject, 
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namely,  the  Atkans  and  (Eastern  or)  Unalashkans.  A  comparison  between 
about  the  same  number  of  Aleut  crania,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
shows  the  differences  to  be  very  trivial,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  such  as  would 
disappear  entirely  with  the  examination  of  larger  numbers  of  specimens,  or 
under  mensuration  by  a  different  person. 


Capacity. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Crcadlh  ol 
frontal. 

Height. 

Eastern .--,.  

1434 
1400 

177 
170 

150 
149 

115 
115 

128 
131 

The  crania  supposed  to  belong  to  the  era  of  Fishermen  have  not  been 
included  above.  Indeed,  they  are  so  imperfect,  for  the  most  part,  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  rashness  to  attempt  any  generalizations  upon  them. 
Compared  with  the  twenty-two  more  modern  crania  refeiTcd  to  the  epoch  of 
Hunters,  they  stand  as  follows: 


Capacity. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Breadth  of 
frontal. 

Height. 

Fishermen 

1320 
1418 

172 

176 

145 

148 

in 

115 

132 
130 

A  slightly  smaller  capacity  might  have  been  expected  of  the  ancient 
Fishermen,  but  it  may  not  have  existed,  and,  except  for  the  few  individuals 
concerned,  the  above  comparison  does  not  prove  it.  The  other  differences 
are  of  the  most  trivial  description. 

The  average  facial  angle  among  the  Aleuts  appears  to  have  been 
about  72°. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  venture  to  remark  that,  while  not  a  professed 
craniologist,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  very  large  number 
of  aboriginal  crania,  and  have  become  impressed  with  the  great  range  of 
v'ariation  which  occurs  in  cases  where  no  hybridity  can  be  reasonably 
asserted.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  while  certain  features,  hardly  defina- 
ble, are  to  be  recognized  in  crania  from  a  single  locality,  yet  when  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  crania  of  any  race  to  the  number  of  several  hundred  are 
examined,  if  the  people  be  widely  distributed  in  area,  and  subjected  to  vari- 
ous conditions  of  diet  and  surroundings,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
nearly  all  the  so-called  characteristic  types  of  crania  may  be  recognized,  and 
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that  from  dollcliocephaly  to  brachyceplialy  a  series  of  individual  variations 
will  be  found  closing-  up  apparent  gaps.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  bra- 
chycephalic  or  dolichocephalic  crania  may  be  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
races  restricted  to  a  limited  area  or  uniform  conditions,  but  that  craniology, 
any  more  than  oology,  is  an  exact  science,  seems  yet  to  be  proved.  That 
a  race  can  be  identified  by  cranial  characteristics,  though  often  assumed, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  established,  and  the  practice  of  characterizing 
a  people  from  the  examination  of  half  a  dozen  skulls,  as  has  occasionally 
been  done,  seems  little  short  of  absurdity.  I  cannot  refrain  from  suggest- 
ing that  much  of  the  apparent  confusion  in  certain  departments  of  American 
archaeology  is  likely  to  be  cleared  up  when  its  full  measure  is  allowed  to  the 
factor  of  individual  variation.  When  such  extremes  in  difference  of  form, 
for  instance,  as  199"""  and  165°"",  with  respective  breadths  of  137™™  and 
144™™,  are  on  record  among  Eskimo  crania,  and  by  no  means  very  excep- 
tional, a  little  hesitation  in  accepting  world-wide  theories,  based  on  a  few 
narrow  or  broad  skulls  of  a  given  people,  seems  not  unreasonable. 

C— THE  HUNTING  PERIOD. 

With  the  ability  to  kill,  by  means  of  bone  weapons,  and  aided  by  some 
kind  of  skin  canoes,  not  only  fish  from  the  shores,  but  sea-animals,  and 
even  birds,  many  new  instruments  were  required.  Many  new  wants  and 
applications  of  material  sprang  into  being.  To  utilize  the  results  of  the 
chase,  many  new  contrivances  were  necessary.  With  this  expansion  in 
their  powers,  and  this  change  in  the  habits  of  the  aborigines,  the  stratum 
which  I  have  termed  the  Mammalian  layer  began  to  be  deposited.  This 
was  eminently  an  epoch  of  hunters. 

The  Mammalian  layer  has  been  recognized  wherever  we  have  made 
excavations.  It  attains  a  varied  thickness  in  different  localities,  due  to 
differences  in  population  and  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  animals  hunted. 
Many  refuse  or  kitchen  heaps  were  entirely  deposited  during  this  epoch. 
It  is  evident  that  the  population,  whose  increase  had  begun  during  the  last 
period,  now  that  the  means  of  sustenance  were  so  greatly  enlarged,  might 
expand  until  the  food  supply  and  consumption  were  again  in  equilibrium. 
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That  it  did  increase  very  largely,  there  is  hardly  any  room  to  doubt.     To 
show  this,  the  increased  number  of  shell-heaps  of  this  period  is  sufficient. 

They  extend  over  all  the  islands,  the  Peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  we 
have  in  the  National  Museum  bone  implements  of  pattern  similar  to  those  of 
the  Mammalian  layer,  obtained  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stakhin  or  Stikine 
E-iver.  These  last  are  dissimilar  to  Indian  weapons,  and  the  modern 
Indians  of  that  region  never  use  bone  for  arrow-points.  I  am  tolerably 
well  satisfied  that  the  deposit  whence  these  were  obtained  is  also  an  Innuit 
shell-heap.  Where  we  have  made  excavations  we  have  found  the  Mamma- 
lian layer  varying  from  two  or  three  feet  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
The  combined  thickness  of  the  shell-heaps  (including  the  deposits  of  the 
Fishing  and  Hunting  Periods),  on  Iliuliuk  Spit,  Unalashka,  is  about  fifteen 
feet.  The  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  differences  in  population  and 
length  of  occupation  of  the  various  localities.  We  have  no  means  of  esti- 
mating the  length  of  time  required  to  produce  these  accumulations,  but  we 
may  obtain  hints  of  it  from  the  facts  relating  to  the  Amaknak  Cave.  Here 
we  have  the  three  skeletons  deposited  some  time  during  the  Fishing  Period. 
These  were  then  gradually  covered  by  an  accumulation  of  mold,  resulting 
from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matters  and  organic  refuse,  possibly  brought 
in  by  foxes  who  might  have  had  their  nests  in  the  cave,  or  partly  from 
material  which  miglii  have  gradually  worked  its  way  in  from  the  exteiior 
by  the  aid  of  the  weather.  This  would  have  been  a  very  slow  process, 
when  we  note  that  the  cave  is  so  protected  by  its  contracted  aperture  that 
hardly  anything  could  be  carried  in  by  the  wind;  the  bottom  not  being 
below  the  natural  surface  of  the  outer  soil,  it  would  receive  little  or  no 
wash  from  the  flat  outside.  Considering  the  great  antipathy,  exhibited  l)y 
the  Innuit  generally,  to  approaching  a  burial-place  of  this  kind,  to  say 
nothing  of  camping  on  it,  the  covering  of  the  remains  buried  there  must 
have  been  complete,  and  the  original  use  forgotten,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  next  layer  could  have  been  commenced.  The  Cave  Eock,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch,  stands  on  a  narrow  isthmus,  and,  being  a  damp  place,  presents 
no  qualifications  for  a  dwelling.  The  layer  C  is  composed  of  kitchen 
refuse,  bones,  broken  arrow-heads,  odds  and  ends  of  carvings  half  finished, 
&c.,  &c.     It  seems  evident  to  me  that  it  was  made  by  occasional  parties  of 
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natives  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  storms  until  the  surf  subsided,  so  that 
they  might  launch  their  bidarkas  from  the  stony  beach  beyond.  The 
material,  as  a  whole,  is  that  of  a  temporary  camp  of  traveling  hunters 
rather  than  that  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  cave  is  situated  close  to  a  frequently- 
used  portage  or  cut-off.  The  six  inches  of  debris  from  the  repasts  of  occa- 
sional visitors  (who  unquestionably  were  men  of  the  Hunting  Period)  must 
have  accumulated  very  slowly.  Then  it  would  seem  as  if  some  tidal  or 
earthquake  wave  was  instrumental  in  forcing  a  layer  (p)  of  heavy  shingle- 
stones  from  the  adjacent  sea-beach  into  tlie  cave.  After  this  had  been 
accomplished,  the  use  of  the  cave  was  again  changed,  and  it  became  a 
second  time  a  refuge  for  the  dead.  The  upper  layer  (A)  was  exclusively 
composed  of  decayed  organic  matter,  from  which  refuse  was  excluded, 
apparently  only  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  articles  placed  with  them, 
contributing  to  its  formation.  This  material  is  free  from  any  taint  of 
civilized  influences,  and,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  unquestionably 
antedates  the  advent  of  the  Russians.  The  length  of  time  taken  to  form 
the  layer  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  this  mold  cannot  have  been  small. 
About  the  time  of  the  Russian  advent  (in  all  probability)  the  moutli  of  the 
cave  was  walled  up,  perhaps  to  avoid  its  desecration  by  the  bigoted  Greek 
missionaries.  In  this  condition  it  remained  until  1870,  or  thereabouts, 
probably  about  a  century  after  its  being  closed.  While  estimates  may 
differ  largely  as  to  the  actual  time  occupied  in  all  this,  few  will  be  inclined 
to  dispute  its  being  very  considerable.  If  we  allow  a  thousand  years  for 
the  duration  of  the  Littoral  Period,  or  deposition  of  the  Echinus  layer  (and 
I  am  disposed  to  do  so),  then  I  think  that  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
years  is  not  an  excessive  estimate  for  the  duration  of  the  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Periods.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  proportion  of  the  refuse 
to  the  food-supplying  material  in  fish,  and  especially  in  mammals,  is  much 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  echini;  consequently,  the  population  being- 
similar,  the  time  required  to  form  a  layer  of  fish-bones  or  mammalian 
bones  would  be  greater  than  that  required  to  form  an  equally  deep  layer 
of  echinus  shells.  But  the  population  undoubtedly  increased  considerably, 
which  would  vitiate  the  proportion  if  it  were  not  that  the  area  of  the  shell- 
heaps  also  increased  very  greatly  in  the  later  epochs.     On  the  whole,  I  am 
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inclined  to  think  that  three  thousand  years  is  a  moderate  estimate  for  the 
time  required  to  form  these  mounds  of  refuse. 

The  constitution  of  the  Mammahan  layer  is,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  much  more  heterogeneous  than  that  of  either  stratum  previously 
deposited. 

The  contents,  besides  the  remains  of  shells,  fish,  and  occasionally  of 
echini,  which  have  been  previously  enumerated,  are  principally  as  follows : 

LOWER    MAMMALIAN    LAYER. 

Bones  of  the  following  mammals  : 

CallirMnus  ursinus,  fur-seal. 

Eumetopias  Stelleri,  sea-lion. 

PJioca,  or  hair-seals,  two  species. 

llosniarus  ohesus,  walrus ;  rarely  in  the  eastern  islands. 

Phocmna  vomerina,  puffing-pig. 

Orca  ater,  the  killer  whale. 

MIDDLE    MAMMALIAN    LAYER. 

The  above,  and  the  following  mammals  and  birds  : 

Megaptera  versahilis,  the  hump-backed  whale. 

Diomedea  hrachyura,  the  mottled  albatross. 

Mormon  corniculatus,  the  horned  puffin. 

Mormon  cirrJiatus,  the  tufted  puffin. 

Uria  sp.,  several  of  the  divers. 

Plialeris  sp.,  several  of  the  smaller  auks. 

Lagopus  albiis,  the  ptarmigan. 

Larus  leucopterus  or  glaucescens,  the  larger  gulls. 

Missa  tridactgla,  the  kittiwake. 

And  bones  of  several  species  of  eiders  and  other  ducks. 

UPPER   MAMMALIAN    LAYER. 

All  the  preceding,  and  also  the  bones  of — 
Balana  Sieholdii,  Pacific  right  whale. 
Balcana  mysticctus,  bowhead  or  Polar  whale. 


16058  (880).— Stouo  dart-head  from  lower  Mamnialiau  lazier  (C), 
Ainaknak  Cave,  XTnalaslika,  chipped  quartzite,  \. 


16062. — Obsidi.an  dart-head,  upper  Mammalian 
layers,  shell  heaps,  Port  Mollcr,  Aliaska  Penin- 
sula, -J-. 


12995  (287). -Quartzite  dart- 
point  for  bone  hand-lance,  upper 
Mammalian  layer  (A),  Amaknak 
Cave,  TJnalashka,  -'-. 


14918  (439).— Head  of  whaling-lance,  |,  from  upper  Mammalian 
layer  (A),  Amaknak  Cave,  TJnalashka.  Green  slate,  ground  sharp  on 
both  edges ;  the  other  side  flat. 
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BhacJiianectes  glaucns,  the  California  gray  whale. 

Sibhaldins  suJfurms,  the  sulphur-bottom  whale. 

Balmnoptcra  veltfera,  the  fin-back  whale. 

Phjseter  macrocepJiahis,  the  sperm  whale. 

And  various  species  of  birds  not  identified. 

Also  in  the  most  eastern  islands,  and  rarely  even  there,  the  following 
introduced  species : 

Vulpes  lagopiis,  the  Arctic  fox  (afterward  introduced  by  the  Russians 
into  many  other  islands). 

Canis  familiar  is  var.  horealis,  the  Eskimo  dog. 

All  these  remains  are  largely  mixed  with  organic  matter  in  a  perfect 
state  of  decay,  such  as  would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  grass  and 
other  vegetable  fibers,  turf,  drift-wood,  and  all  the  soft  rejectamenta  of  a 
savage  people. 

Remains  of  houses  of  the  half-underground  type,  afterward  so  univer- 
sal, appear  only  in  the  middle  stratum,  showing  that  not  until  then  had  the 
population  so  multiplied  and  mutual  confidence  sufficiently  matured,  for  the 
more  ancient,  temporary,  above-ground  houses  to  begin  to  be  supplanted 
by  more  substantial  and  comfortable  structures. 

With  the  new  resources  at  their  command,  the  invention  of  new  forais 
of  implements  and  entirely  new  tools  greatly  multiplied,  rendering  it  nec- 
essary to  attempt  a  sort  of  classification  in  considering  them. 

WEAPONS. 

These  were  greatly  improved,  and  forms  multiplied,  and  were  made 
often  in  more  artistic  fashion,  with  some  attempts  at  ornamentation.  They 
consist  of  hand-lance  heads  of  stone,  obsidian,  and  bone,  or  both  combined. 
The  later  forms  for  seal-hunting  had  bone  barbs  and  obsidian  tips,  combining 
thus  sharpness  for  incision  and  toughness  for  retention.  The  later  whale 
harpoons  were  always  slate-tipped,  the  modern  Aleuts  ascribing  some  poison- 
ous quality  to  that  stone,  which  they  assert  will  invariably  kill  the  whale  in 
a  few  days,  providing  the  slate-tip  remains  in  the  wound,  even  if  the  dart 
has  penetrated  but  slightly.  It  would  be  impossible,  without  figm-ing 
hundreds  of  these  weapons,  to  show  the  gradual  progress  in  finish  and 
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adaptations  of  form  which,  as  a  whole,  characteri::es  the  weapons  of  tho 
successive  portions  of  the  shell-heaps.  I  have  therefore  contented  myself 
with  a  selection  of  the  more  characteristic  types. 

These  seem  to  show  not  only  a  gradual  progress,  but  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  type  of  the  earlier  weapons  of  the  i^leuts  to  the  modern  types 
m  use  among  the  Eskimo  of  the  adjacent  region.  These  Eskimo  types  are 
very  ancient  and  have  been  handed  down,  with  some  improvements  but 
not  much  alteration  of  form,  from  a  period  probably  contemporaneous  Avitli 
these  Aleut  weapons.  Tlie  stone  dart  soon  ran  its  course  among  the  Aleuts, 
and  became  with  them  merely  an  appendage  of  the  bone  dart-head.  This 
was  owing  to  the  lesser  facilities  which  it  affords  for  retention  in  a  wound 
when  compared  with  the  bone  barbs.  When  bone  was  first  applied  to  this 
purpose,  the  weapons  were  of  a  most  jDrimitive  character.  No.  16083  exhibits 
one  of  these  rude  and  clumsy  forms.  At  first,  all  the  weapons  seemed  to 
have  been  barbed  on  one  side  only,  and  this  type  persists  to  the  present  day; 
but  points  barbed  on  both  sides  were  introduced  at  a  very  early  stage,  and 
also  still  persist,  each  type  being  in  some  respects  better  fitted  for  some 
special  purpose.  The  bone  points  were  first  made  to  be  permanently 
attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  dart.  But  an  improvement  Avas  soon  intro- 
duced, by  which  it  was  detached,  but  not  lost,  being  still  made  fast  to  a 
cord  attached  to  the  shaft,  when  a  wounded  animal  had  worked  it  out  of  its 
socket.  This  saved  the  shaft  from  breaking,  an  important  consideration 
with  the  Aleuts,  from  the  scarcity  of  .wood  suited  to  the  purpose.  But  the 
oldest  form  still  persisted,  and  is  now  in  use  among  the  Eskimo,  but  chiefly 
as  childi-en's  toys  for  shooting  at  a  mark  or  at  small  birds.  Various  modifi- 
cations of  the  type  represented  by  No.  16079  were  found  in  various  parts 
•)f  the  shell-heaps  above  the  lower  Mammalian  layer,  on  the  whole  improv- 
ing much  in  finish  as  we  pass  to  the  specimens  from  the  upper  strata.  None 
of  them,  however,  carried  this  form  to  the  perfection  which  has  been  reached 
by  the  modern  Eskimo,  a  specimen  of  whose  work  is  shown  in  No.  1641 3. 
When  the  double  barbing  was  introduced,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding ; 
but  none  of  our  specimens  are  from  a  greater  depth  than  the  middle  Mamma- 
lian stratum.  At  first,  the  barbs  of  one  side  were  longer  than  those  of  the 
other,  and  a  tendency  to  this  may  be  noted  in  most  modern  Eskimo  dart- 
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16063  (897).  — Lower  Mammalian   layer,   Ulakhta    Spit, 
TJnalashka,  bone  dart-head,  J. 


16079  (759).-Boiie  dartliead,  lower  Mammalian  layer.  Port  Miillpr  Alia 
ka  Peninsula,  |.     (Grooved  for  poison  ?) 


13004  (358).— Bone  dart-head,   lower  Mammalian,   ancient   rock- 
shelter,  Atka  Island,  \, 


16083  b  (897).— Primitive  bone  dart-liead,  lowi  r  Mammalian  layer, 
Ulakhta  Spit,  Unalashka,  | 


16€ia.-Modorn  Eskimo  bone  dart-head,  Cape  Etolin,  Nunivak  Island,  Bering  Sea,  1. 
Introduced  to  show  similarity  of  type  combined  with  artistic  finish  in  the  modern 
E.skimo  weapon. 


13024  (357).— Aleut  bone  dart-bead,  middle  Mainninlian  lajor,  Nazan 
Bay,  Atba  Island,  |. 


13023  (3S8).— Aleut  boue  dart-liead,  middle  Mammalian  layer, 
Adakh  Island,  §.  This  cut  is  engraved  a  little  too  smoothly  to  show 
the  roughness  of  the  original  compared  with  the  next  figure. 


13023a  (328a).— Aleut  bone  dart-head,  U])per  Mammalian  layer,  Adakh 
Island,  -f. 


^  15073.— Modern  Eskimo  dart-head,  Capo  Etolin,  Nunivak  Island,  Bering  Sea 
■}-.  Introduced  to  show  similarity  of  type  with  greater  finish  in  the  modern 
weapon. 


<.  s 


16083a  (897).— Aleut  bone  dart-head,  to  hold  obsidian  point,  up- 
per Mammalian  layer,  TTlakhta  Spit,  Unalashka,  jj. 


14!I37  (ISU) .-Ditto  of   later  part   of  Hnnting  Period,  burial-place,  Amaknak  Island,  Una- 
lashka, ",. 


1568.— Modern  Eskimo  dart-head,  Cape  Etolin,  Nunivak  Island,  Bering  Sea,  i.  Intro- 
duced to  show  identity  of  type  of  tlie  prehistoric  Aleut  weapon  with  the  better  finished 
modern  one  of  the  continental  Innuit. 
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points  of  the  same  type.  But  with  the  Aleuts  the  form  soon  became  nearly 
symmetrical,  as  figured  in  13023  and  13023  a.  Some  of  these  points  from 
the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  this  stratum  are  beautifully  finislied  and  sym- 
metrical. They  are  always  thinner  than  the  Eskimo  weapon  of  the  same 
type,  and  for  this  reason  probably,  were  not  weakened  by  a  hole  in  the 
butt.  If  secured  by  a  cord  it  was  probably  made  fast  to  the  haft  just 
in  advance  of  the  butt.  Again,  however,  as  a  general  proposition,  the 
modern  Eskimo  weapon  of  the  same  type  is  more  cleanly  and  sharpl}^  finished, 
and  always  stouter  and  stronger.  Instead  of  being  flattened,  like  the  Aleut 
weapon,  it  is  carinated  on  each  side,  thereby  much  increasing  its  strength. 
The  Eskimo  weapons  more  generally  have  a  conical  haft,  while  the  Aleuts 
made  theirs  more  commonly  with  a  wedge-shaped  square  liaft. 

The  final  improvement  in  dart-points  was  made,  as  far  as  Ave  can 
judge,  about  the  time  of  formation  of  the  uppermost  Mammalian  strata, 
none  of  the  examples  occurring  in  the  lower  or  middle  layers.  This 
was  the  pointing  of  the  bone-dart  with  obsidian  or  stone.  As  compared 
with  the  rude  implements  of  the  Fishing  EjDoch  previously  figured, 
Nos.  16058  and  16062  show  much  better  workmanship,  and  the  final  type 
to  which  the  stone  points  gravitated  is  shown  by  No.  12995.  Stone  dart- 
points,  except  the  small  ones  for  bone  hafts,  are  not  abundant  after  the  early 
part  of  the  Hunting  Epoch.  The  bone  article  served  the  purpose  much 
better,  and  hence  was  universally  used.  Still  we  find  occasional  specimens 
of  stone  heads,  even  to  nearly  historic  times.  An  unusual  modification, 
offering  many  objections  to  its  general  use  (and  as  a  type,  I  believe,  unique), 
was  found  in  the  uppermost  stratum  at  Port  Moller,  and  is  figured  with  the 
others  (No.  16083  a).  The  final  form  of  the  stone-pointed  bone  dart  is  shown 
by  figure  14937,  while  the  Eskimo  weapon  of  the  same  type  is  represented 
by  1568,  below  the  first.  The  Eskimo  have  worked  out  the  same  type  of 
weapon,  finely  finished,  but  their  less  restricted  environment  made  its  use 
less  universal  than  it  became  among  the  Aleuts.  A  specimen  of  one  of  the 
slate  whale-harpoon  heads  carefully  ground  is  also  figured  (No.  14918). 
It  came  from  the  later  deposits  of  this  period.  In  the  middle  Mammalian 
layers  at  Ulakhta  Spit,  I  was  puzzled  by  certain  round  bone  or  ivory  articles 
which  I  found.     They  were  made  of  that  part  of  the  walrus  tusk  or  sperm- 
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wlialc  tooth  wliicli  has  a  central  liollow  or  core,  which  had  been  reamed  out. 

^^^___r-~~_^,.._^  Some  of  the  old  Aleuts  explained  to  me  that  these 

(I^^^Eti^li^' -^^^^    things  were  placed  on  the  point  of  a  dart  when 

^^^^^^^^^^^^      practicing  at  a  mark,  in  order  that  it  might  not 

i2iii5(2C3).-Button  for  dart,  of  sperm- become  bluntcd.     Tho  anncxcd  figurc  shows  one 

Tvhale-tooth    ivory,    upper    Mammalian 

layer,  constantinenaibor,Amcbitka,i  of  thcsc,  which  I  fouud  in  thc  uppcmiost  lajcr  at 
Amchitka,  very  nicely  finished  and  much  more  artistic  than  the  older  speci- 
mens of  Unalashka.  "^ 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Use  relating  to  dress. 

With  the  ability  to  kill  sea-animals  affording  skins  for  clothing,  and  the 
utilization  of  these  skins,  which  we  have  some  reason  to  think  took  place 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  Fishing  Period,  came  the  necessity  for  new 
implements  to  adapt  the  skins  to  their  proposed  use.  Accordingly,  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Mammalian  period  we  begin  to  find,  for  the  first  time, 
various  implements  of  this  kind.  The  most  common  (as  the  least  valuable 
and  most  likely  to  be  lost  or  thrown  away)  are  pumice-stone  skin-di'essers 
or  rubbers,  of  variable  shape,  but  always  with  flattened  sides  and  rounded 
edges,  and  usually  longer  than  wide.  These  do  not  materially  alter  in  ap- 
pearance in  the  different  strata.  The  coarse  grain  of  the  pumice,  which 
floats  on  the  sea  and  may  be  found  on  most  of  the  beaches,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  removing  the  remnants  of  flesh  and  tendinous  matter  from  a 
dry,  raw  skin.  Then  we  find  rude  bone  skin-dressers,  more  or  less  chisel- 
shaped,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wedges  hereafter  to  be 
described,  except  by  not  being  hammered  at  the  thicker  end.  These  bone 
dressers,  however,  improved  greatly  in  form  and  finish.  One  from  the  lower 
stratum  is  figured  (16079)  above,  and  another  from  the  upper  stratum 
(16088)  is  remarkable  for  the  care  with  which  it  is  finished  and  the  excava- 
tion of  one  side  clear  to  the  tips  of  the  horn-processes,  which  afforded  a 
secure  grip  to  the  prehistoric  tanner.  This  implement  is  even  better  finished 
than  most  of  the  modern  Eskimo  tools  of  the  same  kind  which  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

In  addition  to  these  implements,  small,  sharp  stone  scrapers,  usually 
ground  flat,  and  with  chipped  edges,  are  found  throughout  the  Hunting 


160^8  (OOn). — T)por  liorn  shin  dros^er.  up- 
per Jljiiiini.-iliau  layer,  Port  iloUcr ,  Alia&ka 
Peninsula,  i. 


14910  — Piiniice  stonR  fkin-drpsaer,  upper  Mammalian  layer 
(A),  Amaliuak  Cave,  Uualaslika,  J.    Side  view. 


16079  (759).— Bone  skiu-dresser,  lower  Mammalian  layer,  Port  Mtiller,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  i. 


/"' 


16057  (orii).— brone  slun-scraper,  lower  Mamma- 
lian layer,  Ulakhta  Spit,  Unalasbka,  \. 


16054  (885). -Ground  slate  skiu-kniio,  middio  Alaniinalian  layer, 
Amaknak  Cave,  Uualashka,  J. 


1C084  (898). — Bono  .sowing-awl,  lower  Mammalian  layer,  TJlakhta 
Spit,  TInalashka,  \. 


12995  a  (287).— Upper  Mammalian  layer,  Constantino  Harbor,  Anichitka,  %. 
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Period.  These  Avere  used  for  removing  the  remnants  of  flesh  and  muscle 
from  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  skin  in  places  not  reached  by  the  larger 
implements.  To  cut  and  sew  the  skin,  when  dressed,  other  implements 
were  required.  The  knife  figured  under  the  Fishing  Period  had  been  by 
this  time  much  improved  in  its  general  finish  by  being  ground  smooth  over 
its  entire  surface,  instead  of  merely  at  the  cutting  edge.  No.  16054  shows 
a  fine  example  of  this  type.  These  knives,  of  course,  were  used  for  many 
other  purposes  besides  cutting  the  dressed  skins;  but  for  this  they  were 
better  than  scissors,  not  cutting  the  hair.  Something  similar  is  used  by 
all  furriers.  For  piercing  the  skin,  in  order  to  insert  the  thread,  an  awl 
was  used.  This,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  preferably  of  the  wing- 
bones  of  birds.  They  answered  the  purpose  better  than  other  bones  on 
account  of  the  hollow  in  them,  and  their  harder  texture,  which  made  it 
easier  to  keep  them  sharp.  The  more  modern  awls  are  the  better  finished, 
but  the  general  form  is  not  changed  from  that  of  the  primitive  type. 
One  is  figured  above  from  the  lower,  and  one  from  the  upper,  Mammalian 
layer.  With  these  things  are  found  a  great  variety  of  whetstones 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  on  which  the  bone  and  stone  tools  were 
brought  to  a  sharp  edge.  The  thread  was  twisted,  of  whale-sinew,  and 
attached  by  a  little  resin,  from  the  bark  of  pine  or  spruce  diift-wood,  to  a 
bit  of  quill  or  bristle,  like  a  cobbler's  "  waxed  end",  in  lieu  of  a  needle.  In 
the  remains  of  a  woman's  work-basket,  found  in  the  uppermost  layer  in  the 
cave,  were  bits  of  this  resin,  evidently  carefully  treasured,  with  a  little 
birch-bark  case  (the  bark  also  derived  from  drift-logs),  containing  pieces 
of  soft  haematite,  graphite,  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  with  which  the 
ancient  seamstress  ornamented  her  handiwork.  There  were  also  a  multi- 
tude of  little  bone  splinters,  used  as  needles  or  awls.  Among  the  modern 
Aleuts,  the  fibers  of  baleen  were  formerly  made  use  of  for  a  similar  purpose. 
These'  things  were  once  inclosed  in  a  basket  of  woven  grass;  which  had 
chared  the  fate  of  its  owner,  and  passed  away.  I  suppose  that  the  birch- 
bark  was  also  used  by  these  natives  as  tinder,  for  which  its  resinous  prop- 
erties peculiarly  adapt  it.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  Fishing  Period,  though 
it  is  incredible  that  they  should  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
fire,  yet  there  are  no  evidences  of  its  having  been  used  in  any  way.     We 
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may  safely  conclude  that  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  imtil  the  absence 
of  woody  fuel  was  made  up  for  by  abundant  supplies  of  oil  and  blubber 
from  the  slaughter  of  sea-animals.  Not  only  must  there  have  been  an 
abundant  supply  for  savage  appetites,  but  there  must  have  been  an  abun- 
dant surplus  to  induce  them,  habituated  to  cold  and  exposure,  to  use  such 
valuable  food  as  fuel.  This  had  also  an  iniportant  bearing  on  the  use  of 
half-subterranean  houses,  where  light  would  be  needed  a  large  part  of  the 
time  in  winter,  and  on  the  employment  in  mechanical  and  other  labor  of 
time  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  sleep  or  idleness.  This 
brino's  us  to  utensils  of — 


&'- 


Use  in  mecJianic  arts,  &c. 

The  use  of  oil  for  lighting  and  cooking  purposes  necessitated  a  lamp 
of  some  kind.  All  the  Innuit  use  a  lamp  of  similar  construction.  It  bears 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  lamp,  being  merely  a  saucer  or 
dish  of  stone  or  clay,  witli  a  wick,  usually  of  sphagnum,  arranged  along  the 
edge.  Some  Innuit  tribes  have  elaborated  this  conception,  and  form  large 
semi-lunar  dishes  of  steatite  for  this  purpose.  Most  of  the  tribes,  however, 
use  a  lamp  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Aleutian  hunters,  an  oval 
or  circular  shallow  dish  of  stone  or  baked  cla}^. 

Clay  suitable  for  pottery  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  hence  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  general  use.  No  pre- 
historic pottery  has  ever  been  found  there.  Many  of  the  continental  Innuit, 
however,  make  rude  pots  and  cups,  as  well  as  lamps,  of  burned  clay. 
Tlie  annexed  figures  show  a  typical  stone  lamp  fyom  Unalashka,  and  a 
unique  form  from  the  upper  beds.  The  latter  was  probably  carved  by  some 
storm-bound  hunter  in  his  temporary  shelter,  as  it  was  broken  in  several 
pieces  when  found,  and  had  never  been  used.  Fire  other  than  in  lamps 
was  never  used  in  their  houses  by  the  early  Aleuts,  and  even  in  historic 
times  the  same  is  reported  by  the  old  voyagers,  M^ho  say  that  when  the 
natives  were  cold  they  folded  their  long  robes  about  them,  "built  a  fire  of 
grass,  and  stood  over  it ".  Small  lamps  a  couple  of  inches  in  length  are 
sometimes  found,  suggesting  toys ;  but  these  were  carried  in  their  kyaks  by 
the  natives,  who  used  them  to  warm  themselves  in  winter,  or  when  chilled 


ia022  (270).- Bone  wedge  fiomlower  Mam- 
maliaa  layer,  Constantine  Harbor,  Amchitka 
iMlauil,  f. 


14896  (232).— Sioiie  (porpbyrile)  lamp  from 
lower  Mammalian  layer,  TJlakbta  Spit,  Una- 
lashka,  J. 


13021. — Lamp  carved  from  uubaked  clay,  upper  Mauimalian  layer, 
rock-shelter,  Nazan  Bay,  Atka,  J. 


130!^  (:!,"i.'i).— Adze  of  green 
ijuartzite.  Upper  Mammalian,  old 
burial-place,  Nuzau  Bay,  Atka,  §. 
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by  long  contest  with  the  icy-cohl  waters.  They  were  hghted  and  held 
under  their  garments  until  the  heated  air,  confined  by  the  gut-shirt  or  kam- 
layka,  had  served  its  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  wood  from  the  sliores,  when  unsuited 
for  other  pui-poses,  was  used  as  fuel,  the  fires  being  made  in  the  open  air,  on 
stone  hearths,  built  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  these  hearth-stones  were 
found  by  us  bearing  the  marks  of  fire.  They  were  preferably  somewhat 
concave  on  the  upper  surface,  but  otherwise  irregularly  shaped.  The  natives 
also  used  the  bones  of  cetaceans,  spongy  and  full  of  oil,  for  fuel.  They 
sometimes  placed  fish  or  meat  between  two  concave  stones,  plastered  the 
chinks  with  clay,  and  baked  the  whole  in  the  fire  until  done.  Much  of  their 
food,  including  algse,  shell-fish,  most  true  fish,  the  octopus  or  cuttlefish,  and 
blubber,  was  eaten  raw.  The  old  men,  to  this  day,  ascribe  the  various  com- 
plaints, which  have  afflicted  later  generations,  chiefly  to  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  cooking  food.  Wood  was  prepared  for  various  uses  by  splitting  it 
with  a  maul  and  bone  wedges.  These  latter  articles  are  among  the  most 
common  relics  of  the  Mammalian  layer.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
skin-dressers  of  similar  shape  by  their  ruder  outline  and  by  being  ham- 
mered at  the  broader  end.  A  specimen  is  hei'e  figured,  which  had  received 
much  hard  usage.  They  were  usually  cut  from  the  jaws  or  ribs  of  whales. 
The  cutting  of  the  bone,  from  the  marks  left  on  fragments  found  in  the 
shell-heaps,  was  usually  done  with  a  sharp-edged  stone  used  as  a  saw  or 
file,  and  very  rarely  with  any.other  tool.  There  is  hardly  any  stone  on 
the  islands,  such  as  serpentine,  fit  for  making  celts  or  adzes.  They  were 
probably  imported  from  the  continental  Innuit  at  great  cost,  and  very 
highly  valued.  We  know  that  small  thin  iron  chisels,  shaped  like  the  native 
celt  (which  was  always  attached  like  an  adze  to  a  wooden  knee  or  handle), 
were  among  the  most  profit  able  trading  goods  of  the  first  discoverers. 
Fifteen  and  even  twenty  of  the  finest  sea-otter  skins  were  cheerfully  paid 
for  one.  To  the  great  value  Avliich  they  attached  to  them  I  refer  the 
absence  of  these  implements  from  the  shell -heaps.  Not  one  was  found 
in  all  our  excavations.  And  in  only  one  case,  that  of  a  comparatively 
modern,  though  prehistoric  burial-place,  has  an  adze  or  celt  been  found 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  This  is  one  of  the  ethnological  peculiarities  of  the 
0 
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region.  The  fact  that  among  the  thousands  of  implements,  weapons,  &c., 
that  we  have  collected  in  this  region,  there  should  be  but  one  celt,  shows 
their  extreme  rarity  and  the  high  value  probably  placed  on  them.  This 
solitary  specimen  is  here  figured,  No.,  13034.  There  are  also  no  axes, 
grooved  or  otherwise,  hammers,  gouges,  or  hollow  chisels,  found  in  this 
region. 

The  intertribal  traffic  I  have  referred  to  is  universal  among  the  Innuit. 
Among  other  articles  which  were  found  in  a  prehistoric  burial-place,  on 
Kagamil,  were  a  number  of  the  kantags,  or  wooden  dishes  and  receptacles, 
made  by  the  Nushagak  and  other  continental  Innuit,  and  undoubtedly 
imported  before  the  advent  of  the  whites.  Many  other  articles  of  use  and 
ornament,  which  we  know  these  people  possessed,  and  which  were  in  part 
imported,  I  have  left  unmentioned,  as  this  paper  relates  merely  to  the  relics 
of  the  shell-heaps,  village-sites,  and  rock-shelters  of  the  prehistoric  time,  and 
to  admit  articles  which  are  not  indicated  by  the  deposits  in  question,  except 
by  way  of  illustration,  would  too  greatly  expand  this  paper.  These  points 
may  be  hereafter  treated  of  elscAvhere. 

The  "fiddle-boAv  drill"  was  an  instrument  largely  used  in  their  carv- 
ing and  working  bone  and  ivory  ;  but  for  obtaining  fire,  two  pieces  of  quartz 
were  struck  together  over  some  down  obtained  from  the  wild  cotton-grass 
or  rush,  which  had  been  sprinkled  with  sulphur  from  the  crevices  of  the 
volcanos. 

In  the  upper  layers  alone  we  begin  to  find  the  ivory  ornaments  and 
appendages,  which  now  form  part  of  every  kyak  or  bidarka;  and  the  thin 
strips  of  bone  with  which  was  ornamented  the  wooden  visor  used  by  the 
Aleuts  to  protect  themselves  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  when  in  the  kyak. 
Various  little  nondescript  carvings,  wliich  we  found  in  the  top  stratum,  were 
without  doubt  used  as  appendages  to  the  peak  of  the  visor,  wliich  was 
further  ornamented  with  the  long  translucent  bristles  of  the  sea-lion. 
Among  other  articles  found  in  these  strata  only  are  bone  handles  for  dishes 
or  baskets,  bone  spoons,  and  needle-cases  of  the  bones  of  birds*  wings. 
These  were  sometimes  rudely  ornamented  with  a  tracery  of  lines,  dots,  and 
circles,  all  strictly  of  the  Innuit  type.  Chips  of  quartz  and  obsidian  were 
used  to  finish  the  shafts  of  their  darts,  and  the  throwing-board  was  invented 
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to  give  a  better  aim  to  the  hunter,  whose  moist  habitat  prechided  the  use  of 
the  bow  with  its  hygrometric  string  of  sinew.  Doubtless,  many  of  the  small, 
sharp  pieces  of  sandstone  which  we  found  were  used  as  files  in  finishing 
their  bone  and  wooden  implements  and  weapons.  In  fact,  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  tools  and  implements  used  could  only  be  illustrated  by  a  very 
large  series  of  figures;  hence  I  can  only  offer  here,  for  this  epoch,  a  brief 
review. 

DWELLINGS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  the 
more  ancient  islanders,  they  were  at  least  of  so  temporary  and  perishable  a 
nature  that  they  have  left  no  traces  in  the  shell-heaps.  The  first  evidences 
of  permanent  dwellings  appear  in  the  middle  and  uj)per  Mammalian  layers. 
It  is  probable  that  at  first  they  Avere  comparatively  small,  and  resembled  the 
present  houses  of  the  continental  Innuit  As  the  communities  became 
larger  and  the  builders  more  skillful,  larger  houses  were  built,  of  the  com- 
munistic type  characteristic  of  most  American  aborigines  ;  but  the  accumu- 
lation of  long  logs  for  the  support  of  the  roof  must  have  been  in  such  cases 
a  work  of  years.  In  all  the  village-sites  I  have  examined,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  were  small  and  of  the  strict  Innuit  type,  namely,  with 
a  door  at  the  side,  and  j^robably  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  ventilation.  The 
houses  were  built  with  the  floor  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  outside 
soil,  the  walls  of  whale-ribs,  sticks  of  wood,  or  upright  stone  walls,  covered 
outside  with  mats,  straw,  and  finally  turf.  Rude  bone  picks,  for  excavating, 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  shell-heaps.  The  roof  was  formed  by  arching 
whale-ribs,  or  long  sticks  of  drift-wood,  matted,  thatched,  and  turfed  like 
the  sides,  with  a  central  aperture.  A  platform,  somewhat  raised,  around  the 
sides  of  the  house  afforded  a  place  for  sitting  and  sleeping.  Later,  each 
village  had  a  large  house,  or  kashim,  which  served  as  a  common  work-shop, 
and  a  lodging  for  strangers,  as  well  as  for  a  town-hall  for  their  discussions 
and  festivals.  In  all  this,  they  agree  precisely  with  the  present  Innuit.  Still 
later,  in  a  period  not  very  greatly  antedating  the  historic,  the  Aleuts  began 
to  build  large  communistic  dwellings  with  features  peculiar  to  themselves, 
without  doors,  and  entered  by  the  hole  in  the  roof,  the  inmates  descending 
on  a  notched  log  placed  upright.     These  large  yourts  were  divided,  by  par- 
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titlons  of  wood,  stone,  or  matting,  into  small  rooms  like  the  state-rooms  of  a 
steamer,  but  without  doors ;  open  toward  the  center  of  the  yourt,  and  each 
accommodating  one  family.  Sometimes  the  dead  were  inclosed  in  the 
apartment  they  had  occupied  when  living,  which  was  filled  with  earth  and 
walled  up,  while  the  other  inhabitants  retained  their  apartments  as  before. 
We  found,  in  the  course  of  our  excavations  on  Ulakhta  Spit  in  one  of  these 
old  yourts,  three  skeletons  thus  interred.  The  bodies  were  tied  with  the 
knees  brought  up  to  the  chin,  as  is  noAV  customary  among  the  continental 
Innuit. 

The  building  of  houses  and  lighting  them  with  lamps  must  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  modifying  influence  on  these  people.  Rising  and  j-etiring 
with  the  sun,  their  progenitors  relied  on  heaven  for  their  light  and  warmth. 
Now  the  lamp  formed  at  once  a  center  of  attraction  for  the  members  of  a 
household,  prolonged  their  available  hours  of  labor,  and  cheered  the  dreary 
nights  of  winter.  Not  only  would  the  utilitarian  side  of  the  native  mind 
become  developed,  but  it  might  begin  dimly  to  experience  sensations  of  the 
beautiful.  Probably  the  greater  comfort  and  mutual  confidence  in  which 
they  existed  would  tend  to  modify  for  the  better  the  dreary  animism  which 
characterizes  all  of  the  most  degraded  and  savage  races. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those  objects  found  in  the  shell- 
heaps,  and  solely  confined  to  the  uppermost  strata,  which  may  be  fairly 
denominated — 

ARTICLES    OF    ART    OR    ORNAMENT. 

The  expression  of  sesthetic  feeling,  as  indicated  by  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation of  utensils  or  weapons,  or  by  the  fabrication  of  articles  which 
serve  only  for  purposes  of  adornment,  is  remarkably  absent  in  the  contents 
of  the  shell-heaps.  As  a  whole,  this  feeling  became  developed  only  at  the 
period  directly  anterior  to  the  historic  epoch.  It  was  doubtless  exhibited 
in  numerous  ways,  of  which  no  preservation  was  possible,  so  that  the  early 
record,  even  for  a  considerable  period,  would  be  very  incomplete.  We 
know  that  great  taste  and  delicate  handiwork  were  expended  on  articles  of 
clothing  and  manufactures  of  grass  fiber,  which  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  shell-heaps,  and  of  which  only  fragmentary  remains  have  been 
preserved  on  the  mummies  found  in  the  latest  prehistoric  burial-caves  and 
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rock-shelters.  I  have  elsewhere  treated  this  part  of  the  subject  in  extenso, 
and. will  pass  it  by  here  with  the  foregoing  allusion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  also  that,  by  the  insertion  of  feathers,  hair,  and  whisker-bristles 
of  the  seal,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  bidarka  or  kayak  was  tastefully 
ornamented.  The  double  or  two-holed  bidarka,  peculiar  to  the  Innuit  of 
Kadiak  and  the  Aleuts,  became  a  necessity  from  their  method  of  hunting, 
which  necessitated  two  persons,  one  to  hurl  the  dart  and  the  other  to  steer 
and  manage  the  bidarka.  The  single  kayak,  common  to  all  the  Innuit,  is 
comparatively  inefficient  in  sea -otter  hunting.  The  three-holed  bidarka 
appears  to  have  been  a  Russian  innovation.  The  bidarra,  or  umiak,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  as  extensively  used  among  the  Aleuts  as  it  is  among 
the  ordinary  Innuit ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  whole  west  coast  it 
has  not  the  special  character  of  a  ''woman's  boat",  which  is  characteristic  of 
it  among  the  Greenlanders  and  eastern  Innuit. 

There  are  some  articles  used  on  the  kyak  which  are  usually  made  of 
bone,  and  often  preserved  in  the  upper  Mammalian  stratum,  and  upon 
which  some  attempts  at  ornamentation  were  bestowed.  These  are  little 
pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  in  general  shape  resembling  a  kneeling  figure, 
with  one  or  two  holes,  through  which  cords  were  passed.  These  cords 
were  made  fast  at  the  outer  angles  of  the  kyak,  passing  over  the 
upper  ridge  of  it,  and  drawn  taut.  On  each  side,  one  of  the  bone  append- 
ages was  placed,  to  raise  the  cord  a  little,  so  that  a  paddle  or  dart  might 
be  slipped  under  the  latter,  and  so  made  fast  to  the  kyak.  There  are 
usually  at  least  two  of  these  transverse  cords  placed  in  advance  of 
each  seat  and  two  behind  the  stern  seat,  making  six  in  all,  in  a  double 
kyak,  and  requiring  twelve  appendages.  The  latter  were,  in  some  cases, 
carved  to  represent  figures  of  animals.  Another  species  of  ornamentation 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  flat,  thin  strips  of  bone  which  were 
fastened  to  the  wooden  visor  worn  in  hunting.  These  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  typically  Innuit  patterns  of  parallel  lines,  dots,  concen- 
tric circles,  with  zigzag  markings  between  them,  and  radiating  lines.  All 
these  were  in  black  on  the  white  basis  of  the  bone  or  ivory.  These  bone 
ornaments  also  served  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  visor  against  a  blow. 
At  the  tip,  there  was  usually  suspended  a  small  bone  carving,  bead,  or  figure. 
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attached  to  a  sea-lion  whisker.  Most  of  the  small  nondescript  carvings 
found  in  the  shell-heaps  can  be  referred  to  this  species  of  ornament.  Vari- 
ous utensils  and  the  bone  heads  of  darts  often  received  a  few  rude  lines  by 
way  of  ornament,  or  sometimes  the  patterns  above  mentioned.  Everything 
of  this  kind  that  we  obtained  from  the  shell-heaps  was  very  crude.  Some 
of  these  articles,  from  the  later  prehistoric  burial-places,  were  much  more 
ornate.  The  markings  can  seldom  be  accurately  described  as  marks  of 
ownership.  I  have  never  seen  any  definite  mark  or  ornament  of  this  nature 
among  the  Aleuts  or  Western  Innuit.  They  readily  recognize  their  own 
utensils  and  weapons  without  any  such  aid,  and  I  believe  the  theory  of 
"marks  of  ownership",  "batons  of  command",  and  such  like,  has  been 
stretched  far  beyond  the  point  of  endurance  or  accuracy,  at  least  among 
writers  on  the  Innuit.  Drawings,  engravings  on  bone  or  wood,  and  pictures 
of  any  kind,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  all  subsequent  to  the  period 
covered  by  the  shell-heap  deposits.  They  are  invariably  quite  modern, 
though  the  taste  for  them  is  now  widely  spread  among  the  Innuit,  especially 
those  of  the  regions  Avhere  ivory  is  readily  procured.  The  coloration  of 
wooden  articles  with  native  pigments  is  of  ancient  origin,  but  all  the  more 
elaborate  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  bore  marks  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  pigments  used  were  blue  carbonates  of  iron 
and  copper ;  the  green  fungus,  or  loesiza,  found  in  decayed  birch  and  alder 
wood  ;  haematite  and  red  chalk ;  white  infusorial  or  chalky  earth ;  black 
charcoal,  graphite,  and  micaceous  ore  of  iron.  A  species  of  red  was  some- 
times derived  from  pine  bark  or  the  cambium  of  the  ground-willow.  In 
later  prehistoric  burial-places,  the  wooden  carvings  bear  these  colors  nearly 
as  bright  as  when  first  applied. 

Beads  were  made  of  sections  of  the  hollow  bones  of  birds,  of  bits  of 
gypsum  imported  from  the  continent,  seal  and  orca  teeth,  and  especially  c/l 
amber.  This  substance  occurs  sparingly  in  the  lignitic  deposits  of  Tanaga, 
Unalashka,  Atka,  and  Amchitka,  and  was  reckoned  of  the  highest  value 
by  the  Aleuts.  The  pieces  were  usually  very  small  and  were  simply 
pierced  and  rouglily  rounded.  I  liave  seen  no  ancient  carved  beads. 
Pieces  of  the  red  bills  of  the  auks,  tlie  claws  of  the  little  auk  set  one  into 
another  like  the  "larkspur  rings"  of  children,  were  used,  with  small  bono 
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carvings,  as  pendants  to  the  bead  necklaces.  We  found  no  application  of 
shell  to  purposes  of  use  or  ornament.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  dull  colors  and  thin  texture  of  most  of  the  Aleutian  shells.  There  are 
a  few,  however,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  quite  suitable,  but  we 
found  no  evidences  of  their  use. 

In  some  of  the  latest  prehistoric  burial-places,  we  found,  beside  other 
carvings,  masks,  toys,  and  once  a  rude  wooden  doll,  but  with  one  exception 
we  have  found  no  imitations  of  the  human  form  or  face  in  the  kitchen- 
heaps.     This  exception  was  a  small  and  very  artistic  ivory  carving,  perhaps 
once  lashed  to  the  peak  of  a  visor,  or  to  some  other  article, 
of  whi(ih  the  annexed  figure  is  a  representation.     It  does 
not,  however,  give  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  carving,  which  is  really  exceptional.     The  face  has 
the  usual  Innuit  characteristics,  and  four  little  holes  at  the 
||||      sides  were  evidently  for  securing  the  lashings.     The  back 
is  quite  concave,  as  if  it  had  been  fitted  to  some  small 
cylindrical  object.     The  upper  part  is  carved  like  the  beak 
1C080  (758).— Bone  carv-  of  a  bird.     Tlic  objcct  is  too  slight  to  have  been  any  kind 

ing  from    tUo    uppenuost      n  .-,  ^  i  i        /> 

Mammalian  stratum,  Port  of  utcnsil,  aud  probably  was  madc  for  ornament  alone. 

Holler,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  _       ,      .,.  .  ,.■...■, 

|.  It  mdicates  superior  ability  m  the  carver,   and  a  great 

advance  on  the  usual  aesthetic  condition  of  the  Innuit  of  those  times. 

In  a  general  way,  the  love  of  ornament  was  exhibited  in  the  better 
finish  and  neater  proportions  of  all  utensils  and  weapons,  and  in  the  model 
of  the  bidarka,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noted  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

The  custom  of  piercing  the  flesh  in  order  to  attach  an  ornament  or 
appendage  to  the  person  is  very  ancient  and  widely  spread.  It  would  be 
assuming  too  much  to  infer  any  necessary  connection  between  the  instances 
of  occurrence  of  this  practice  in  widely-separated  regions.  It  probably 
took  its  origin  in  some  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  early 
barbarism,  akin  to  those  which  now  impel  some  savages  to  lacerate  their 
bodies  to  appease  evil  spirits  or  please  their  fetishes.  This,  by  survival, 
has  not  improbably  grown  into  a  custom  in  which  ornamentation,  so- 
called,  is  the  only  motive,  and  which  still  flourishes  in  civilized  nations. 
The  thinner  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  lobe  of  the  external  ear,  the 
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nasal  cartilage,  and  the  lips,  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  practice,  and 
have  been  generally  adopted  for  the  purpose.  Among  some  African  tribes, 
the  Botocudos  in  Brazil,  the  T'linkets  of  the  northwest  coast,  the  prehistoric 
Aleuts,  and  the  modern  Innuit,  labrets  or  plugs  inserted  into  holes  made  for 
the  purpose  in  the  lips,  are  now  or  have  been  used.  In  a  large  and  very 
ancient  carved  wooden  button,  covered  with  grotesque  heads,  and  which  a 
friend  purchased  with  some  other  antiquities  in  Japan,  is  one  head  which 
lias  two  ivory  labrets  inserted  precisely  as  is  now  the  custom  near  the 
eastern  shore  of  Bering  Strait.  The  face  upon  which  these  are  placed  is, 
however,  of  Tartar  features,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  Orarian  or 
Indian  tribe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  a  similar  custom  was 
once  established  on  the  Asiatic  coasts.  A  great  variety  exists,  hoAvever,  in 
regard  to  this  usage.  Among  the  Botocudos,  a  large  wooden  plug  is 
inserted  into  the  lower  lip,  and  one  in  the  lobe  of  each  ear,  with  women, 
stretching  these  members  prodigiously,  and  affording  a  homd  spectacle. 
The  X'linket  women  have  a  similar  but  smaller  labret,  but  place  little  tufts 
of  wool,  fur,  or  short  strings  of  beads  in  successive  small  punctures  around 
the  periphery  of  the  external  ear.  The  western  Innuit  have  two  labrets, 
worn  only  by  males,  one  below  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  of  more 
Jioderate  size.  The  women  have  ear-rings  made  of  bone,  and  often  rather 
prettily  carved.  The  Magemuts  of  Cape  Romanzoff  and  Nunivak  form 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  as  among  them  the  women  also  wear 
peculiar  labrets  of  a  C  or  J  shape,  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  more,  in 
the  lower  lip,  whence  tliey  project  like  little  horns.  The  Norton  Sound 
Innuit  women  used  to  wear  an  ornament  through  the  nasal  cartilage,  but 
this  practice  is  nearly  extinct.  The  Eskimo  of  the  west  shore  of  Bering 
Strait  are  said  to  wear  no  labrets,  and  my  experience  agrees  with  this  state- 
ment. The  ancient  people  of  Kadiak  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  also  knew 
this  custom.  Cook  figures  a  cleat-shaped  labret  as  worn  very  rarely  by 
the  men  in  a  hole  in  the  middle  line  of  the  under  lip,  and  what  appear  to 
be  a  pair  of  small  curved  labrets  like  those  of  the  Magemut  Innuit,  which 
he  states  were  universally  worn  by  the  women.  lie  also  speaks  of  their 
piercing  the  upper  lip  below  each  nostril,  and  wearing  small  beads  or 
rounded  labrets  in  the  apertures.     They  also  wore  a  string  of  beads  in  the 


12991  (421)._Bone  labret  from  the  upper  Man.- 
mahau  layer  (A),  Amaknak  Cave  4 


14933  (436).-BoDe  labret  from  upper  Mam- 
malian layer  (A),  Am.iUi.ak  Cave,  Una- 
lashka,  -!- 


16139  (761).- White  marble  labret,  uppermost  Mam- 
mahan  layer,  Port  Miiller,  Allaska  Peniusula,  | 


16138      Shale  labret.  nppermosTMammalian  layer,  shell 
heaps  of  Port  Moller,  Aliaska  Peninsula,  |. 
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nostrils  and  ornaments  in  the  ears.  The  ahnost  universal  Innuit  practice 
of  tatooing  perpendicular  lines  on  the  chin  of  women  he  also  mentions  and 
figures,  as  well  as  a  few  transverse  lines  on  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
extending  backward  from  near  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes.  Billings  and 
l^angsdorf  also  figure  the  cleat-shaped  labrct.  An  earlier  practice  is 
revealed  by  our  researches  of  a  large  central  labret  like  those  of  the 
T'linkets  or  Botocudos,  worn  in  the  low«^r  lip,  probably  by  the  women,  but 
this  is  not  certain.  Those  found  by  us  in  the  Amaknak  Cave  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  a  woman's  work-basket,  before  alluded  to.  Tlie 
earlier  forms  were  less  nicely  made  and  less  elaborate  than  the  later  ones. 
This  form  of  labret  appears  to  be  strictly  prehistoric  among  the  Aleuts, 

Nos.  12991  and  14933  from  the  Amaknak  Cave,  and  similar  speci- 
mens from  the  upper  stratum  at  Amchitka,  are  of  the  most  ancient  type. 
They  are  lieavy  rudely-carved  pieces  of  walrus  tusk,  smoothed  by  wear, 
and  somewhat  decayed  by  the  moisture  of  the  earth  in  which  they  lay. 
No.  16139  is  remarkably  heavy,  and  only  an  overpowering  sense  of  its 
beauty  and  the  demands  of  fashion  could  have  sujiported  its  wearer  under 
the  infliction.  No.  16136  is  much  lighter  and  more  neatly  finished,  from 
an  easily- worked  black  bituminous  shale,  but  larger  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  capable  of  being  worn  only  by  one  whose  lip  had  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  pressure.  No  hunter  exposed  to  the  icy  blasts  and  cold  waters  of  winter 
could  have  worn  such  articles,-  which  would  have  subjected  the  extended 
strip  of  flesh  to  freezing,  and  been  an  insufferable  annoyance  otherwise. 
We  may  conjecture  that  they  were  the  ornaments  of  dandies  or  women. 
The  expanded  edge  of  the  largest  labret  was  worn  inside  and  uppermost,  as 
its  Aveight  bore  down  the  lif»  into  a  horizontal  plane.  Under  the  head  of 
art  may.be  reckoned  the  carvings  found  with  human  remains  in  burial-caves. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  described  these  remains  in  detail,  and  as  they  are 
not  found  in  the  shell-heaps,  but  only  in  the  more  modern  burial-places,  I  will 
merely  describe  their  general  character  in  connection  with  the  various 
methods  of  burial  knoAvn  among  the  ancient  hunters  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

We  found  the  dead  disposed  of  in  several  ways :  first,  by  interment 
in  their  compartments  of  the  communal  dwelling,  as  already  described ; 
second,  by  being  laid  on  a  rude  platform  of  drift-wood  or  stones  in  some 
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convenient  rock-shelter.  These  lay  on  straw  and  moss  covered  by  matting, 
and  rarely  having  either  implements,  weapons  or  carvings  associated  with 
them.  We  found  only  three  or  four  specimens  in  all,  in  these  places,  of 
which  we  examined  a  large  number.  This  was  apparently  the  more  ancient 
form  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  one  which  more  recently  was  still  pur- 
sued in  the  case  of  poor  or  unpopular  individuals.  Lastly,  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  probably  within  a  few  centuries  and  up  to  the  historic  period 
(1740),  another  mode  was  adopted  for  the  wealthy,  popular,  or  more  dis- 
tinguished class.  The  bodies  were  eviscerated,  cleansed  from  fatty  matters 
in  running  water,  dried,  and  usually  placed  in  suitable  cases  in  wrappings 
of  fur  and  fine  grass  matting.  The  body  was  usually  doubled  up  into  the 
smallest  compass ;  and  the  mummy-case,  especially  in  the  case  of  children, 
was  usually  suspended  (so  as  not  to  touch  the  ground)  in  some  convenient 
rock-shelter.  Sometimes,  however,  the  prepared  body  was  placed  in  a  life- 
like posture,  dressed,  and  armed.  They  were  placed  as  if  engaged  in  some 
congenial  occupatix)n,  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  sewing,  &c.  With  them 
were  also  placed  effigies  of  the  animals  they  were  pursuing,  while  the  hunter 
was  dressed  in  his  wooden  armor,  and  provided  with  an  enormous  mask,  all 
ornamented  with  feathers  and  a  countless  variety  of  wooden  pendants  col- 
ored in  gay  patterns.  All  the  carvings  were  of  wood,  the  weapons  even 
were  onlv  facsimiles  in  Avood  of  the  original  articles.  Among  the  articles 
represented  were  drums,  rattles,  dishes,  weapons,  effigies  of  men,  birds,  fish, 
and  animals,  wooden  armor  of  rods  or  scales  of  wood,  and  remarkable  masks 
so  arranged  that  the  wearer  when  erect  could  only  see  the  ground  at  his  feet. 
These  were  worn  at  their  religious  dances,  from  an  idea  that  a  spirit,  which 
was  supposed  to  animate  a  temporary  idol,  was  fatal  to  whoever  might  look 
upon  it  while  so  occupied.  An  extension  of  the  same  idea  led  to  the  mask- 
ing of  those  who  had  gone  into  the  land  of  spirits.  The  practice  of  preserv- 
ing the  bodies  of  those  belonging  to  the  whaling  caste,  a  custom  peculiar 
to  the  Kadiak  Innuit,  has  erroneously  been  confounded  with  the  one  now 
described.  The  latter  included  women  as  well  as  men,  and  all  those  whom 
the  living  desired  particularly  to  honor.  The  whalers,  however,  only  pre- 
served the  bodies  of  males,  and  they  were  not  associated  with  the  parapher- 
nalia of  those  I  have  described.     Indeed,  the  observations  I  have  been  able 


to  make  show  tlie  bodies  of  tlie  whalers  to  have  been  preserved  with  stone 
Vf  eapons  and  actual  utensils  instead  of  effigies,  and  with  the  meanest  apparel 
and  no  carvings  of  consequence.  These  details  and  those  of  many  other 
customs  and  usages,  of  which  the  shell-heaps  bear  no  testimony,  yet  of  the 
existence  of  which,  from  analogy  and  circumstantial  evidence,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt,  do  not  properly  come  within  my  limits.  From  the  hints  I  have 
given,  a  tolerably  natural  picture  can  be  drawn  of  the  life  of  the  people  I 
have  described. 

In  concluding  this  division  of  my  subject,  I  must  reiterate  the  remark 
that  the  evidences  of  progress  indicated  in  the  succession  in  the  shell-heaps 
rest  on  a  comparison  of  the  best  productions  of  each  period,  and  that  the 
inference  must  not  be  drawn  that  all  the  productions  of  a  particular  class  in 
any  one  period  are  superior  to  all  of  a  preceding  period.  Kude  and  primi- 
tive forms  appear  in  every  stratum,  finely  finished  and  ornate  forms  only  in 
•the  later  deposits.  Poor  workmanship  is  as  often  the  product  of  individual 
want  of  ability  as  it  is  of  general  barbarism.  Yet  when  we  find  no  evidences 
of  good  workmanship  at  all,  we  may  draw  fair  conclusions  as  to  the  gen- 
eral conditions  which  existed  among  the  fabricators  as  a  race. 

I  conclude  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  generalizations  with  which 
I  prefaced  my  account  are  not  ill-founded  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  fol- 
lowing points :  The  very  ancient  existence  of  a  population  on  these  islands, 
in  a  much  more  savage  condition  than  recorded  in  any  historic  account ;  a 
population  distinctly  of  Innuit  stock,  and  with  habits  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  Innuit,  except  so  far  as  modified  by  the  peculiar  surroundings,  which 
brought  out  local  characteristics  not  common  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
same  race ;  also,  that  a  tolerably  clear  case  of  gradual  progression  has  been 
made  out  from  the  commencement  of  the  Fishing  Period  to  the  latest 
deposits,  and  that  the  sharp  line  which  separates  the  Littoral  Period  from 
those  which  succeed  it  may  be  due  either  to  an  incursion  of  more  advanced 
people,  or  less  probably  to  a  change  in  habits  due  to  new  inventions  and  a 
greater  supply  of  food ;  that  the  several  strata  shown  to  exist  correspond 
to  actual  stages  of  development  in  the  social  history  of  the  people  who 
formed  the  shell-heaps;  and,  lastly,  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  form  an 
approximate  index  to  the  character  of  tliose  stages  and  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  fishermen  and  hunters  of  that  ancient  time. 


III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INNUIT. 


The  question  of  the  orioin  and  migrations  of  the  Innuit,  particularly 
those  inhabiting  Greenland,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion. It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  however,  that  material  has  accumulated 
'sufficiently  to  admit  of  any  well-founded  generalizations.  Among  the 
various  papers  on  this  subject,  the  most  recent  are  those  of  C.  R.  Marlcham 
and  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  printed  in  the  "Arctic  Papers"  of  1875,  by  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London.  The  former  paper  was  printed  long  ago,  but 
has  received  revisions  and  additions  in  the  present  volume,  which  seem  to 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  author's  present 
views.  The  paper  by  Dr.  Rink  is  also  not  new,  but  unfortunately  only  an 
abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  volume  mentioned,  and  the  original  is  not 
accessible  to  me.  It  was,  however,  much  later  in  its  publication  than  Mr. 
Markham's.*  In  1870,  the  present  writer  offered  a  brief  resume  of  his  own 
views  on  the  subject  in  a  work  on  Alaska  and  its  Resources  (page  374 
et  seq.),  in  which  an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Rink  was  maintained. 
Subsequent  observations,  extending  over  three  years,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
have  not  altered  this  opinion.  Mr.  Markham  sketches  out  the  following 
programme  for  the  migrations  of  the  Innuit : 

"  During  the  centuries  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  Innuit  in  Green- 
land (1349  A.  D.),  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the  people  of  Central 
Asia."     "  The  pressure  caused  by  these  invading  waves  (of  population)  on 

*I  have,  since  this  paper  was  written,  hiid  an  opportunity  of  perusing  "Tales  of  the  Eskimo",  by 
Dr.  Rink,  in  which  the  same  views  are  enunciated  more  at  length. 
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the  tribes  of  Nortliern  Siberia  drove  them  still  farther  to  the  north."  "  Year 
after  year,  the  intruding-  Tatars  continued  to  press  on."  ^'  Their  descend- 
ants, the  Yakuts,*  pressed  on  until  they  are  now  found  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  falling  into  the  Polar  Sea.  But  these  regions  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  numerous  tribes,  which  were  driven  away  still  farther  north  over  the 
frozen  sea.f  *' Wrangell  has  preserved  traditions  of  their  disappearance, § 
and  in  them  I  think  we  may  find  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Greenland 
I'^skimos."  "  The  Yakuts  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  *  *  of  the 
Kolyma."  "  The  Omoki,  *  *  the  Chelaki,  *  *  the  Tunguses,  and 
the  Yukagirs  were  their  predecessors.  These  tribes  have  so  wdiolly  disap- 
peared that  even  their  names  are  hardly  remembered."!  "  The  Onkilon, 
too,  once  a  numerous  race  of  fishers  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr, 
are  now  gone,  no  man  knows  whither.  Some  centuries  ago,  they  are  said 
to  have  occuj)ied  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Chelagskoi  to  Bering  Strait ;  and 
the  remains  of  their  huts  of  stone,  earth,  and  bones  of  whales  are  still 
seen  along  the  shores."  "  The  Omoki  are  said  to  have  gone  nortliward 
over  the  Polar  Sea.  The  Onkilon,  too,  fled  away||  north  to  the  land  whose 
mountains  are  said  to  be  visible  from  Cape  Jakan."  "  Here  we  have  prob- 
ably the  commencement  of  the  exodus  of  the  Greenland  Eskimo,"  &c. 

Mr.  Markham  goes  on  to  elaborate  his  theory  to  the  effect  that  the 
wanderers  "without  canoes"  pushed  on  from  the  Siberian  Capes  to  the 
Parry  Islands,  an  unknown  region  of  1,140  miles  in  breadth,  the  march  to 
Melville  Island  occupying  probably  more  than  one  generation.  He  then 
mentions  various  Innuit  remains  found  at  different  points  in  the  Parry 
group  between  Banks  Island  and  Baffin's  Bay,  as  illustrations  of  the 
supposed  march.  He  considers  that  they  kept  marching  steadily  eastward 
along  and  north  of  Barrow  Strait,  finally  arriving  in  Greenland  on  the 

*  The  Yakuts  are  Scythians,  allied  to  the  Turks,  not  Tatars. 

t  No  proof  of  this  proposition  is  adduced  ;  videpostea. 

§  The  tribes  to  which  Wrangell  refers  belonged  to  a  much  later  era  than  that  mentioned. 

If  Tlio  Tunguses,  still  numerous  in  Eastern  Siberia,  are  a  Tatar  race.  So  far  from  the  other  tribes 
having  wholly  disappeared,  WrangoU  states  that  there  were  in  1820,  in  the  Kolyma  circuit  alouo,  1,139 
Yukagirs  and  others,  related  to  the  Koraks.  In  Eastern  Siberia,  in  1800,  by  the  Eussian  census  obtained 
by  me  from  the  governor  of  Kamchatka  in  1865,  there  were  in  all  about  five  thousand  of  these  people. 
I  have  a  Tunguse  portrait  taken  from  life  iu  1865. 

II  Wraugell,  page  178,  states  that  the  Oaioki  and  Schelagi  disappeared  from  their  wars  with  neigh- 
boring tribes,  small-iwx,  and  devastating  sickness.  The  Onkilon  still  exist,  according  to  Wrangell,  ou 
Anadyr  Gulf  (page  372). 
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eastern  shore  of  Smith's  Sound.  Thence,  as  new  parties  arrived,  he  supposes 
they  may  have  separated,  some  to  the  north,  others  remaining  as  the  Arctic 
Highlanders'  ancestors,  others  still  going  south,  driving  out  the  Norsemen, 
and  peopling  Greenland.  Further  on,  he  assumes  it  as  certain  that  the 
Arctic  Highlanders  came  from  the  north.  He  also  makes  the  point  that 
there  are  people  speaking  an  Innuit  dialect  on  the  coast  of  Asia  at  the 
present  day. 

Still  another  theory,  largely  held  by  those  who  have  less  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  Mr.  Markham,  is  that  these  and  other  people  came  into 
America  via  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Before  entering  into  the  subject  in  detail,  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise 
that  in  the  far  and  distant  past,  a  period  so  ancient  as  to  lie  wholly  without 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  population  of 
America  was  derived  from  the  west.  E.  G.  Squier  and  the  late  George 
Gibbs  believed  in  different  lines  of  immigration,  one  from  the  southwest 
in  the  direction  of  Polynesia,  and  another  from  the  north.  That  this  is 
probable  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  will  always  remain  doubtful. 

The  fact  that  the  home  of  the  highest  anthropoid  apes  is  in  Africa, 
and  also  that  of  some  of  the  least-elevated  forms  of  man;  that  we  have 
none  of  the  higher  anthropoid  animals,  recent  or  fossil,  in  America,  and 
none  are  knoAvn  anywhere  outside  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  regions,  tells 
forcibly  against  any  hypothesis  of  autochthonic  jDCOj^le  in  America.  I  see, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  disputing  the  hypothesis  that  America  was  peopled 
from  Asia  originally,  and  that  there  were  successive  waves  of  emigration. 

The  northern  route  was  clearly  by  way  of  Bering  Strait;  at  least,  it 
was  not  to  the  south  of  that,  and  especially  it  was  not  by  Avay  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

Linguistically,  no  ultimate  distinction  can  be  di'awn  between  the 
American  Innuit  and  the  American  Indian.  There  are  no  ultimate  or 
fundamental  grammatical  distinctions  in  the  formation  of  their  respective 
languages.  Both  are  agglutinative.  So,  also,  are  classed  some  tribes  of 
Eastern  Asia  by  Max  Miiller.  Consequently,  theories  of  remote  origin 
apply  equally  well  to  both  Indians  and  Innuit.  But  secondary  distinctions 
are  abundant,  and  the  Stiimme  of  the  Eskimo  is  as  clearly  separated  from 
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that  of  the  Indian  and  from  all  others  as  any  stock  of  similar  culture 
known  to  philology.  The  Innuit  stock  is  eminently  characterized  by 
imiformity,  and  the  Indian  races,  so-called,  by  diversity  in  secondary 
characters. 

The  question  before  us,  however,  is  not  of  this  ultimate  character. 
We  have  the  well-defined  Innuit  or  Orarian  stock,  with  a  known  distribution. 
Whence  and  why  did  they  come  there?  What  was  their  original  condition? 
These  are  the  queries  awaiting  a  solution. 

I  shall  assume,  what  is  also  assumed  by  Mr.  Markham,  that  the 
original  progenitors  of  the  Innuit  were  in  a  very  primitive,  low,  and 
barbarous  condition.  I  think  that  for  one  locality  at  least,  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  this  is  sufficiently  proved  in  Part  II  of  this  paper.  The  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  Perigord  seem  to  have  been  little  better  off,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  man,  when  he  first  began  to  spread  over  the  earth,  was 
everywhere,  as  far  as  culture  (and  possibly  language)  is  concerned,  in  much 
the  same  condition.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  men  of  the  Fishing 
Period  were  the  real  progenitors  of  the  Innuit,  and  the  Echinophagi  were 
an  older  and  different  race.  But  this  does  not  practically  affect  the 
question.  Assuming  that  the  Fishermen  were  the  true  ancestors,  their 
culture  was  still  so  low  as  to  offer  no  appreciable  objection  to  the  assumption. 

Now,  to  the  enthusiastic  theorist,  on  regarding  the  maps,  drawn  usually 
to  a  most  minute  scale,  the  Aleutian  Islands  form  a  convenient  and  natural 
bridge  from  Asia  to  America.  But  on  examination  of  the  facts  we  find  that 
a  gap  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  statute  miles  separates  the 
Commander's  Islands  from  Kamchatka,  and  another  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  miles  exists  between  the  former  and  Attu,  Here  is  one  of  the 
deepest  gulfs  known  in  any  ocean,  over  which  rolls  a  rough,  foggy,  and 
tempestuous  sea.  Is  it  probable  that  over  this  sea,  without  compass  or 
chart,  and  with  what  must  have  been  the  rudest  of  canoes,  the  ancient 
barbarians  could  have  found  their  way  to,  and  landed  on,  a  rocky  and 
inhospitable  shore  in  safety  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  peopled  America 
or  even  the  Aleutian  chain?     There  can  be  but  one  answer. 

When  Bering  and  his  party  landed  on  the  islands  named  after  him, 
they  •  found  no  inhabitants,  but  the  shores  abounded  with  herds  of  a  sea- 
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cow  (Bfjtina)  not  known  to  liave  existed  anywhere  else,  which  were  killed 
without  any  great  difficulty,  and  wliich  afforded  abundant  and  not 
unpalatable  food.  Had  these  islands  ever  been  inhabited  by  savages, 
would  they  have  unanimously  left  this  unfailing  supply  of  food  for 
explorations  on  an  unknown  and  stormy  sea,  and  finally  settled  in 
jDreierence  on  islands  nearly  bare  of  all  food  except  echini? 

I  do  not  think  it  conceivable. 

Finally,  the  Tatar,  Japanese,  or  Chinese  origin  of  these  people,  so 
favorite  an  hypothesis  with  many,  finds  no  corroboration  in  their  manners, 
dress,  or  language.  M.  Alphonse  Pinart,  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
language  with  unusual  facilities  for  comparison,  finds  in  it  no  trace  of  these 
foreijxn  tong-ues. 

Much  has  been  made,  with  some  show  of  plausibilit}',  of  the  casting 
up,  by  the  great  easterly  Pacific  current,  of  Japanese  junks  on  the  coast 
of  America  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  these 
junks  (the  construction  of  which  implies  a  people  already  far  advanced  in 
the  arts),  which  have  undoubtedly  been  thrown  up  in  this  manner,  are  first 
carried  clear  to  the  coast  of  America  in  latitude  50°  before  the  northerly 
returning  branch  of  the  current  would  throw  them  on  the  islands.  Then 
they  are  as  likely  to  be  carried  south  as  north  by  the  southerly  arm  of  the 
current.  In  point  of  fact,  many  more  are  known  to  have  been  cast  on  the 
continent  than  have  ever  been  known  to  reach  the  islands.  Tlie  drift  bv 
which  a  Japanese  junk,  on  wliich  three  persons  (all  men)  remained  alive,  was 
finally  cast  on  the  south  shore  of  Adakh  in  1871  occupied  nine  months. 
During  this  tinne,  the  men  lived  on  rain-water  and  the  cargo  of  rice,  and 
when  cast  on  the  shore  would  inevitably  have  starved  if  they  had  not 
been  discovered  by  an  Aleut  hunting-joarty. 

Continents  are  not  peopled,  nor  do  whole  races  emigrate,  in  this  manner. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  tliat  the  Aleutian  route  is  totally  indefensible, 
and  should  be  rejected  from  any  hypothesis  intended  to  be  reasonable.  I 
learn  from  whalers,  familiar  with  the  Arctic  Sea  and  Bering  Strait,  that,  at 
present,  in  winter,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  cross  the  strait  on  the  ice. 
There  are,  therefore,  no  a  priori  reasons  why  they  might  not  have  done  so 
in  the  past.     In  fact,  as  between  the  route  b)^  way  of  Bering  Strait  and 
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any  other  which  might  be  suggested,  there  is  no  satisfactory  comparison  to 
be  made  in  jioint  of  facility. 

I  assume,  then,  that  the  larger  part  of  North  America  may  have  been 
peopled  by  way  of  Bering  Strait.  Mr.  Markham's  proposition  that  popula- 
tion may  have  reached  the  Polar  Archipelago  by  way  of  Wrangell  Land 
and  the  unknown  Polar  region,  does  not  involve  any  weighty  objections 
except  our  ignorance  of  the  region  indicated.  I  am  told  by  the  whalers 
that  in  cruising  near  Wrangell  Land  they  have  noticed  on  the  shore  vivid 
green  spots,  like  those  that  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Aleutian 
Kjokkenmodden;  and  that  they  believe  that  land  to  be,  or  to  have  been, 
inhabited.  With  the  greater  facility  afforded  by  the  Strait  route,  however, 
we  may  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  emigrants  would  select  that  by  way 
of  the  Polar  Sea. 

But  with  these  points  I  have  little  to  do.  I  believe  that  this  emigration 
was  vastly  more  ancient  than  Mr.  Markham  supposes,  and  that  it  took  place 
before  the  present  characteristics  of  races  and  tribes  of  North  American 
savages  Avere  developed.  For  confirmatory  testimony  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Part  II  of  this  paper. 

While  the  Innuit  at  present  are  almost  exclusively  maritime,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  branches  of  their  stock  have  always  been  so.  Indeed, 
we  have  occasional  instances,  like  that  of  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  where  we 
find  a  strictly  Innuit  tribe  without  the  means  of  navigation.  It  is  known 
that,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  the  Innuit  occupied  territory  much  farther 
to  the  south  or  east  or  inland  than  they  do  now.  Franklin  records  the  existence 
of  Innuit  two  hundred  miles  fai-ther  up  the  Mackenzie,  in  his  time,  than 
they  range  at  present.  There  are  many  facts  in  American  ethnology  which 
tend  to  show  that  originally  the  Innuit  of  the  east  coast  had  much  the  same 
distribution  as  the  walrus,  namely,  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey.*  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  National  Museum  has  received  relics,  apparently 
of  Innuit  type,  from  shell -heaps  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  River,  col- 
lected by  Lieut.  F.  M.  Ping,  U.  S.  A.  Tliis  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
south  and  east  of  the  most  southeastern  Innuit  of  the  northwest  coast.  And 
this  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  southern  ancient  limit  of  these  people 
by  any  means.     Whether  the  strange  similarity  of  the  skulls  of  the  Northern 

*Dr.  Leidy,  since  the  above  was  written,  reports  a  walrus  tusk  from  the  phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina. 
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Mound-builders,  and  of  certain  tribes  once  inliabiting  the  coast  and  islands 
of  Santa  Barbara  Count}^,  California,  to  those  of  the  Innuit,  has  any  real 
bearing-  on  the  subject  or  not,  must  remain  in  doubt.  The  facts,  however, 
are  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Rink,  in  his  admirable  paper,  the  abstract  of  which  I  should  like  to 
quote  entire,  arrives  at  this  conclusion:  That  the  ''Eskimo  appear  to  have 
been  the  last  wave  of  an  aboriginal  American  race,  which  has  spread  over 
the  continent  from  more  genial  regions,  following  principally  the  rivers  and 
water- courses,  and  continually  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  tribes  behind 
them,  until  at  last  they  have  peopled  the  sea-coast.  In  the  higher  latitudes, 
the  contrast  between  sea  and  land,  as  affording  the  means  of  subsistence, 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  correspondingly  abrupt  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  while  farther  to  the  south  the  change  would  be  more 
gradual."  This  last  suggestion  chimes  in  with  what  we  know  of  the  more 
gradual  differentiation  in  characteristics  between  the  ancient  Innuit  of 
Aliaska  and  Kadiak  and  the  Indians  of  T'linket  stock  to  the  east  of  them; 
and  a  similar  state  of  things  which  exists  between  the  Indians  and  Innuit 
of  the  Lower  Yukon  as  compared  with  those  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
Arctic  American  coasts.  Dr.  Rink  suggests  that  the  Yukon  basin  might 
have  been  the  path  by  which  the  orginal  inland  Eskimo  traveled  toward 
the  sea.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  went  by  several  roads.  It  is 
noticeable  that  those  tribes  now  wearing  labrets  are  those  most  adjacent  to 
Indian  tribes  having  a  similar  practice,  and  vice  versa.  The  doctor  further 
suggests  that  the  uniformity  of  habits  and  development  among  the  Innuit 
must  have  been  promoted  by  the  necessity  of  co-operating  against  hostile 
Indian  tribes  and  the  uniformity  of  the  new  region  entered  by  them;  "but 
as  soon  as  a  certain  stage  of  development  was  attained,  and  the  tribes  spread 
over  the  Arctic  coast  toward  Asia  on  the  one  hand  and  Greenland  on  the 
other,  the  further  improvement  of  the  race  appears  to  have  ceased,  or  to 
have  been  considerably  checked."  One  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  treeless  and  barren  Arctic  coast  was  occupied,  the 
struggle  for  existence  against  cold  and  famine  would  have  occupied  all 
their  powers,  and  the  opportunity  of  further  development  afforded  by  an 
abundance  of  food  and  partial  leisure,  at  times,  such  as  was  enjoyed  by  the 
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Hunters  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  would  liave  been  denied  tliem.  Dr.  Kink 
further  draws  comparisons  between  the  tales,  language,  customs,  and  espe- 
cially the  traditions  of  different  branches  of  the  Innuit  stock,  and  shows  an 
astonishing  uniformity,  almost  amounting  to  identity,  between  them.  This 
identity  exists  in  the  stories  received  from  the  people  of  Cape  Farewell  and 
Labrador,  for  instance,  who  appear  to  have  had  no  intercourse  with  each 
other  for  upward  of  a  thousand  years.  As  the  distance  from  Cape  Fare- 
well to  Labrador,  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  Eskimo  communication,  is 
as  great  as  from  either  of  these  two  places  to  the  most  western  limit  of  the 
Eskimo  region,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  certain  stock  of  traditions  is  more 
or  less  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  Eskimo.  Dr.  Rink's  studies  (and  no  one 
has  investigated  the  subject  of  Innuit  traditions  more  thoroughly  or  with 
greater  success)  lead  him  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"I.  That  the  principal  stock  of  traditions  were  not  invented,  from  time 
to  time,  but  originated  in  the  stage  of  their  migrations  while  they  were 
making  the  great  step,  from  habits  of  life  which  had  matured  inland,  to 
those  rendered  necessary  by  an  occupation  of  the  coast.  At  this  same 
period,  the  national  development  was  going  on  in  other  branches  of  culture. 
The  traditions  subsequently  springing  up  are  more  or  less  composed  of 
elements  taken  from  the  older  stories,  and  have  only  had  a  comparatively 
temporary  existence. 

"II.  That  the  real  historical  events  upon  which  some  of  the  jjrincipal 
of  the  oldest  tales  are  founded  consisted  of  wars  conducted  against  the  same 
hostile  nations,  or  of  journeys  to  the  same  distant  countries ;  and  that  the 
original  tales  were  subsequently  localized,  the  present  narrators  each  pre- 
tending that  the  events  took  place  in  the  country  in  which  they  now  reside, 
as  for  instance  in  Greenland,  or  even  in  special  districts  of  it.  By  this 
means,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  men  and  animals  of  the  original  tales, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  several  localities  in  which  the  tribes  have  now 
settled,  have  been  converted  into  supernatural  beings,  many  of  whom  are 
now  supposed  to  be  occupying  the  unknown  regions  in  the  interior  of 
Greenland." 

I  may  add  that  the  old  tale  of  the  half-human,  half-supernatural  beings 
which  inhabit  the  interior  is  also  common  to  the  Aleuts,  who  call  these 
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beings  Veygali  or  Vaygeli ;  while  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  an 3^  living  beings  could  ever  have  subsisted  or  existed  in  the  rugged 
and  contracted  area  which  forms  the  interior  of  even  the  largest  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

Now  as  to  the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Markham  bases  his  hypothesis ;  they 
are,  when  confirmed  by  consulting  original  authorities,  about  as  follows: 
That  there  are  numerous  traces  of  inhabitants  on  the  north  shore  of  Asia 
and  the  archipelago  in  the  Polar  Sea  north  of  America,  where  no  people 
now  live;  that  there  were  once  numerous  tribes  in  Eastern  Siberia  no  longer 
existing;  that  Wrangell  mentions  that  the  Omoki  (Sabine's  ed.,  p.  187),  a 
'^nation"  possessing  "a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  and  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians";  "left  the  banks  of  the 
Kolyma  in  two  large  divisions  with  their  reindeer,"  probably  turning  "to 
the  west  along  the  Polar  Sea",  numerous  yourts  still  existing  "near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indigirka",  though  no  one  remembers  any  settlement  there,  and  the 
place  "is  still  called  Omokskoia  Yourtovicha".  He  mentions  a  ti-adition  that 
they  went  northward,  driven  by  the  small-pox  and  other  contagious  diseases 
brouglit  by  Russians,  and  also  a  tradition  tliat  about  two  hundred  years  ago 
fifteen  canoe-loads  of  Onkilon  (Asiatic  Innuit),  in  consequence  of  some  feuds 
with  the  Chukchi,  fled  to  Wrangell's  Land,  and  were  perhaps  followed  by 
one  Chukchi  family ;  also  that  the  Innuit  invasion  of  Greenland  in  the 
fourteenth  century  proceeded  from  the  north,  and  the  Innuit  tribe  of  "Arctic 
Highlanders"  still  live  in  North  Greenland,  separated  by  some  distance  from 
any  other  Innuit  tribe. 

All  these  facts  can  be  explained  without  Mr.  Markham's  hypothesis, 
which  stretches  them  beyond  their  endurance,  and  contains  statements  and 
inferences  not  justified  by  the  text  of  the  works  he  refers  to.  This  will 
readily  be  seen  by  consulting  the  notes  I  have  ajDpended  to  the  extracts  I 
have  quoted  from  his  paper. 

Certainly,  emigration  caused,  according  to  Wrangell,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  the  advent  of  the  Russians,  could  not  have  produced  an  invasion 
of  Greenland  three  hundred  years  previously,  and  there  are  no  traditions 
recorded  of  any  earlier  exodus  from  Eastern  Siberia  on  which  to  base  an 
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hypothesis,  though  I  would  not  bo  understood  as  asserting  thai  such  did  not 
occur. 

Certainly,  the  homogeneity  of  the  Innuit  stock  in  traditions,  habits,  and 
language  is  too  great  to  have  resulted  from  the  modification  in  a  few  cen- 
turies of  an  incongruous  horde  of  Mongols,  Scythians,  and  Chukchi. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  justify  us  in  asserting  that 
there  is  a  bridge  of  ice  and  land,  even  in  winter,  between  Wrangell's  Land 
and  the  Parry  Archipelago,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  in  which  no  land 
is  known  to  exist,  and  in  some  parts  of  which  deep  water  and  strong  cur- 
rents, which  we  know  to  be  there,  would  put  a  barrier  of  open  water  across 
the  desert  of  a  thousand  miles  of  broken  ice. 

The  occupation  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  by  human  beings,  in  all 
probability  the  ancestors  of  the  ^^I'esent  Aleuts,  is,  I  think,  shown  by  Part 
II  of  this  paper  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.  This  is  still  further  confirmed 
by  the  modifications  in  their  language,  which,  though  evidently  of  Innuit 
stock,  has  become  greatly  differentiated  from  the  other  Innuit  dialects.  For 
instance,  the  Aleuts  can  count  up  to  two  thousand  by  the  decimal  system, 
according  to  Veniaminoff,  while  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Kaniagmut, 
can  only  count  up  to  two  hundred.  The  words,  too,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  quite  different  in  the  two  dialects,  while  all  the  other  Innuit  tribes  have 
many  words  in  common.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  tribes  who  have 
pressed  upon  the  Innuit  people  of  the  northwest  coast  have  traditions  of 
origin  to  the  southeast,  as,  for  instance,  the  T'linkets,  who  profess  to  have 
come  from  the  Nasse  River  region. 

My  own  impression  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Rink  that  the  Innuit  were 
once  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  America ;  that  they  were  forced  to  the  west 
and  north  by  the  pressure  of  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south ;  that  they 
spread  into  the  Aleutian  region  and  northwest  coast  generally,  and  possibly 
simultaneously  to  the  north ;  that  their  journeying  was  originally  tenta- 
tive, and  that  they  finally  settled  in  those  regions  which  afforded  them 
subsistence,  perhaps  after  passing  through  the  greater  portion  of  Arctic 
America,  leaving  their  traces  as  they  went  in  many  places  unfit  for  perma- 
nent settlement ;  that  after  the  more  inviting  regions  were  occupied,  the 
pressure  from  Indians  and  still  unsatisfied  tribes  of  their  own  stock,  induced 
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still  further  emigration,  and  finally  peopled  Greenland  and  the  shores  of 
Northeastern  Siberia ;  but  that  these  latter  movements  were,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  modern,  and  more  local  than  the  original  exodus,  and  took 
place  after  the  race  characteristics  and  language  were  tolerably  well  ma- 
tured. It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  earlier  Innuit  built  their  iglu 
always  of  stone,  a  habit  probably  formed  in  a  region  where  intense  cold 
did  not  render  this  mode  of  construction  undesirable. 

Mr.  Markham  says  that  the  American  Eskimo  "never  go  from  their 
own  hunting  range  for  any  distance  to  the  inhospitable  north  ";  but  during 
the  voyage  of  the  Polaris,  Dr.  Bessels  saw,  among  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  a 
couple  of  people  who  had  made  their  way  there  from  Cape  Searle,  Cum- 
berland Island,  a  northward  journey  of  some  thirteen  hundred  miles.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  American  Orarian  should  have  followed  where  the  peculi- 
arly American  musk-ox  and  lemming  led  the  way  1  It  is  probable  that 
when  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  people  shall  be  enlarged  we 
shall  find  that  such  journeys  are,  even  now,  not  rare.  The  point  where 
the  Eskimo  are  accustomed  to  cross  into  Greenland,  Dr.  Bessels  informs  me 
is  at  Cape  Isabella. 

As  to  the  Asiatic  Innuit,  Onkilon,  or  Tuski,  which  have  so  singularly 
served  as  a  starting-point  for  many  ethnologists  and  theorists  in  their  delin- 
eations of  the  origin  of  the  Innuit,  I  published,  in  1870,*  an  account 
derived  from  one  of  themselves,  which  may  fitly  find  a  place  here. 

At  Plover  Bay,  Eastern  Siberia,  I  was  informed  by  Nokum,  a  very 
intelligent  Tuski  (Asiatic  Innuit),  who  spoke  English,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  of  two  kinds,  "  deer-men  "  (i.  e.,  true  Chukchis  or 
people  allied  to  the  Koraks),  and  "  bowhead-men  "  (Tuski  or  Orarians,  who 
hunt  the  Arctic  "bowhead"  whale).  The  "deer-men"  were  the  original  in- 
habitants, and  the  "bowhead-men",  to  which  class  he  belonged,  had  come, 
long  ago,  from  the  islands  (the  Diomedes)  to  the  northeast.  He  said  the 
reason  why  they  came  was  that  there  was  war  between  them  and  the  people 
who  wore  labrets  (the  Okee-ogmut  Innuit).  The  latter  proved  the  stronger, 
and  the  former  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  country  of  the  "  deer-men". 
The  latter  allowed  the  "bowhead-men"  to  settle  on  the  barren  rocky  coast, 

*  Alaska  and  its  Resources,  Boston,  1S70,  p.  375. 
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and  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  them  against  the  invad- 
ers from  the  eastward.  On  interrogating  one  of  the  Chukchi,  or  deer-men, 
who  visited  the  vessel,  he  stated  that  the  above  was  similar  to  the  Chukchi 
tradition. 

Noticing,  in  Emma  Harbor,  and  many  other  jjlaces,  the  remains  of 
stone  yoiirts  or  houses,  similar  to  the  wooden  ones  of  Norton  Sound,  and 
like  them  half-subterranean,  I  asked  Nokum  who  made  them.  He  replied 
that  that  was  the  kind  of  house  whicli  his  people  lived  in  very  long  ago,  so 
long  that  his  grandfather  only  knew  of  it  by  tradition  ;  but  wood  being 
scarce  (and  the  stone  proving  to  make  very  cold  houses),  they  had  adopted  a 
mode  of  building  their  habitations  which  was  like  that  practiced  by  the 
"deer-men"  and  much  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country. 

While  I  give  little  weight  to  the  localizing  and  the  stories  of  individ- 
uals, which  may  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  savages,  yet  in  a  general  way 
this  accords  so  well  with  the  circumstances,  independent  of  the  tradition, 
that  I  consider  it  as  probably  founded  on  truth.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Chukchis  do  not  intermarr}^  with  the  Innuit,  and  speak  a 
totally  different  language,  apparently  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of 
the  Koraks.  Their  complexion  is  darker  and  redder,  and  their  noses  more 
nearly  aquiline,  or  even  Roman,  than  in  the  Innuit  I  have  observed.  They 
are  taller,  thinner,  and  more  reserved  in  demeanor.  Some  impoverished 
bands  of  Chukchis,  having  lost  their  reindeer,  have  been  obliged  to  take  to 
the  Innuit  mode  of  life  for  a  subsistence.  This,  and  the  common  use  of  the 
trading  jargon,  containing  words  of  both  languages,  as  well  as  corrupted 
English  and  Hawaiian  words,  has  led  to  the  greatest  linguistic  confusion  in 
regard  to  these  people. 

In  sujDport  of  the  above  tradition,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1648,  when 
Simeon  Deshneff  sailed  through  Bering  Strait  from  the  north,  he  found 
natives  wearing  labrets  who  were  at  war  with  the  Tuski.  This  report  was 
confirmed  by  Shestakoff  in  1730,  and  more  fully  in  1711  by  Peter  Popoff, 
who  had  been  sent  to  collect  tribute  from  the  Chukchis.  At  the  time  of  his 
visit,  the  Tuski  were  living  "in  immovable  huts,  which  they  dig  in  the 
ground  ".  He  found  among  the  Tuski  ten  islanders,  prisoners  of  war,  who 
wore  labrets. 
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Sauer,  in  his  journey  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay  to  the  Kolyma  River, 
saw  Tuski  still  living  in  the  ancient  underground  houses,  Avhich  were  built 
of  driftwood.  According  to  later  travelers,  and  from  the  best  inform:. tion 
accessible,  these  huts  are  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  have  formed  subjects 
for  speculation  in  most  works  relating  to  the  region.  From  information, 
derived  principally  from  masters  of  vessels  in  the  whale-fishery,  I  conclude 
that  at  present  the  Asiatic  Innuit  range  from  Koliuchin  Bay  to  the  eastward 
and  south  to  Anadyr  Gulf.  At  the  last-mentioned  place,  a  party  of  them 
plundered  the  hut  of  the  International  Telegraph  explorers  during  their 
absence  in  the  spring  of  18GG.  I  have  a  portrait  of  a  couple  of  them,  taken 
from  life,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr  Eiver,  by  the  artist  of  the  exploring 
party.  Subsequently  the  robbery  of  the  hut  occurred,  and  one  of  them, 
mistaking  a  bottle  of  liniment  for  liquor,  drank  it,  and  passed  to  those 
regions  where  liniment  is  unnecessary.  After  this  the  explorers  saw  no 
more  of  them. 

The  Innuit  are  everywhere  at  a  standstill  or  diminishing.  To  the 
reflux  of  the  great  Avave  of  emigration,  which  no  doubt  took  place  at  a  very 
early  period,  Ave  may  owe  the  numerous  deserted  huts  rej)orted  by  all 
explorers  on  the  north  coasts  of  Asia,  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indi- 
girka.  At  one  time,  I  thought  the  migration  to  Asia  had  taken  place  Avithin 
a  few  centuries,  but  subsequent  study  and  reflection  has  convinced  me  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case.  No  doubt  successive  parties  crossed  at 
different  times,  and  some  of  these  may  have  been  comparatively  modern. 

With  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Siberian  tribes,  of  Avhich  Mr, 
Markham  makes  so  much,  I  think  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  accepting 
the  views  of  Wrangell,  that  they  were  carried  away  chiefly  by  famine, 
internecine  strife,  and  the  contagious  diseases  introduced  by  the  Russians. 
If  the  tradition  be  true  that  some  of  them  departed  for  Wrangell's  Land,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  chose  that  course  rather  than  that  to  the 
eastward  across  the  Straits,  because  the  pressure  of  the  invading  Innuit 
interposed  an  efi'ectual  barrier  against  their  progress  in  the  latter  direction. 

Whether  the  views  I  have  expressed  be  considered  as  Avell  founded  or 
not,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  probability ;  and  if  my 
remarks  shall  be  the  means  of  inviting  attention   to  the  region  of  Avhich  I 
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have  spoken,  and  stimulating  actual  investigation  of  the  facts  in  the  field,  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  end  will  have  been  attained. 

The  reports  of  the  last  few  years  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ice  north  of 
Bering  Strait  have  been  so  favorable  for  explorations,  and  the  ethnological 
and  geographical  points  to  be  settled  by  such  investigations  are  of  such 
deep  interest,  that  the  apathy  which  has  prevailed  among  explorers  is 
surprising.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  part  of  the  Arctic  region  offered  so 
many  inducements  for  investigation  as  this,  and  certainly  nowhere  would 
exploration  be  attended  with  less  risk  to  life  and  danger  to  the  vessels,  or 
more  interesting  results  for  the  explorer. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 

(Communicated  to  the  late  George  Gibbs,  H-  D.,  in  1862.) 


By  His  Excellency  J.  Fuuuhelm, 
Late  Governor  of  the  Russian-American  Colonies. 


The  customs  of  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Movmt  Saint  EHas,  as  well  as  the  islands  known  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  King  George  Archipelagos,  resemble  each  other  very  much. 
These  tribes  are  collectively  called  by  the  Russians  "Kalosh",  or  "Ka- 
lushia",  the  origin  of  which  is  now  unknown.  Generally,  it  is  derived  from 
Kalushka,  Avhicli  is  the  name  of  a  wooden  ornament  usually  worn  by 
Kalosh  women  in  the  under  lip.  The  Kalosh  call  themselves  "T'linkit" — 
man,  to  which  word  they  add  antiiJcwan,  i.  e.,  an,  village;  tiikivan,  common — 
that  is,  man  living  everywhere,  or  man  belonging  to  all  villages.  Besides 
this  general  appellation,  they  also  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage in  which  they  live;  so,  for  instance,  the  Sitka  Kaloshes  would  call 
themselves  Sitka-kwan. 

The  name  Eskimo  is  given  by  Russian  authorities  only  to  those  natives 
who  inhabit  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska  and  the  coast-line  farther  north,  though 
it  is  evident  that  the  Aleuts  ought  to  be  included  in  the  list. 

A   FEW  WORDS   ON   THE    SITKA,  PROPERLY   CALLED   THE 
SITKA-KWAN  DIALECT  OF  THE  T'LINKIT  LANGUAGE. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  letters  in  this  language,  if  every  sound 

were  designated  by  a  separate  letter.     It  has  the  same  number  of  parts  of 

speech  as  every  European  language,  except  the  articles,  for  instance,  f  I'm' kit, 

a  man;  tHizin' ,  strong;  tshalmnak,  one;  hat,  I;  stakhani',  do  (imperative); 

utiizini,  done;  geke' ,  well;  tshitaJi,  of,  from;  ilsh,  if;  a'h,  exclamation. 

Most  of  the  root- words  are  monosyllables,  but  are  usually  united  with 
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one  another,  as,  for  exan.ple,  JcatsJiin,  an  arm;  lierc  the  word  la  means  a 
man;  tshin,  a  paw;  tugitrfat't,  pregnant;  here  the  word  tu,  means  him  or 
her,  kit,  belly,  gat,  child,  and  a,  is.  There  are  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural.  There  are  only  two  cases,  nominatives  and  instrumental,  for  in- 
stance, te,  a  stone,  of,  from  a  stone,  to  a  stone,  and  tet'ch,  by  a  stone;  te/,-, 
stones  and  so  forth,  teJdcJi,  by  stones;  i7i',  water,  &c.;  i'ntcli,  by  water;  i'nh, 
waters;  i'nJdch,  by  waters.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  the 
letters  kh  or  kh-kh,  and  sometimes  also  ass,  i,  hi,  or  khil,  to  a  substantive. 

The  instrumental  case  is  formed  by  adding  the  letters  tsh ;  for  instance, 
nominative,  ass,  a  tree;  instrumental,  asstsh,  by  a  tree;  plural,  nominative, 
isk,  and  instrumental,  assktsh. 

Adjective  nouns  are  not  declined,  but  have  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  positive  the  word  aganak, 
which  means  greater,  much,  more,  or  past;  examples,  ickhe,  good;  agan- 
akh-iekJie,  better;  flekliushke,  bad;  aganakh-flekliushke,  worse. 

The  comparative,  if  in  the  negative,  is  formed  by  adding  the  word 
akin,  backward. 

The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  the  word  iutchiganakJi,  which 

means  greater  than  both ;  examples,  iutcJiiganakh  iekJie,  the  best  one.      The 

superlative,  if  in  the  negative,  is  formed  by  adding  the  word  ushkintiti,  less. 

The  method  of  counting  is  not  founded  on  the  decimal  system,  but  on 

the  first  five  numbers. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are: 

tleka-hatshinkhat,  30. 
natz'kekha,  GO. 

natzkeka-katshinkhat,  70. 
tahunkha,  80. 

tatshka',  40. 

tatshka-katshiidchat,'  50. 
tahunkha'-katshinkhat,90. 
kitshinkha,  100. 

chinkatkha',  200. 


tlekh, 

1. 

ishinkatlekh, 

11. 

tekh, 

2. 

ishinkhateh, 

12. 

natzk, 

•6. 

ishinkat'-kanatzk, 

13. 

iahun', 

4. 

ishinkat-katahun'. 

14. 

ketshin', 

5. 

ishinkat- kaketshin', 

15. 

iletushu, 

G. 

ishinkat-katletushu', 

16. 

iahatilshu. 

7. 

ishinkat-katahatushu' , 

17. 

netzkatushu'. 

8. 

ishinkatkanetz-katushu, 

18. 

kushuk', 

9. 

ishinkat' -katushuk' , 

19. 

ishinkat', 

10. 

tleka, 

20. 
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If  they  wish  to  count  beyond  two  hundred,  they  must  say  two  hundred 
and  one  hundred  to  it,  or  twice  two  hundred,  &c. 
Ordinals  are  the  following- : 


talle'nah, 

single, 

tletushua', 

sixth. 

shukii', 

first. 

tahatushua'. 

seventh, 

taha'. 

second, 

netz-katushua'. 

eighth. 

natzka', 

third. 

kuslmka', 

ninth. 

tahuna', 

fourth, 

tshinkata', 

tenth,  &c. 

kitshina', 

fifth. 

Adverbial  numbers  are  formed  by  adding  ta'in^ :  examples,  chatJeta'in\ 
once ;  tdJita'in\  twice,  &c. 

Personal  pronouns  are  of  two  species : 

I,  hat  and  hatsli. 

thou,  tTa'e,  we,  and  iietsh. 

he,  «T,  i,  and  utsli. 

we,  ilan'  and  uantsli'. 

you,  iuan'  or  iuantsh. 

thev,  ass         ^        (  asstsh. 

utaass  )        I  utaasstsh  . 

The  former  are  used  with  passive  and  neuter  verbs,  for  instance:  hafuaa, 
I  will ;  hatUnni^  I  became  ;  ua'e  uhtka'ni,  thou  wilt  become  ;  u  eshtatani,  he 
has  become. 

The  latter  personal  pronouns  are  used  with  active  verbs,  for  instance : 
liatsh  etahani,  I  do  ;  netsh  egisini,  thou  dost ;  utsJi  eJcuhseani,  he  will  do. 

Possessive  pronouns  being  also  of  two  sorts,  are  always  used  in  com- 
bination with  a  substantive.  They  are:  ah,  my;  ig  or  i,  thy ;  tu,  his;  a.,  our; 
i,  your ;  asstu,,  their.  For  instance  :  ahish,  my  father ;  iglsh,  thy  father ; 
tulsh,  his  father;  a-ish,  our  father;  i-ish,  your  father;  asstush,  their  father,  &c. 

The  second  sort  of  possessive  pronouns  are  :  ahagi,  mine  ;  iagl,  thine ; 
tuagi,  Ins;  aagi,oiiv;  a-etUagi,  thair.  For  instance  :  ahagi  ahish,  my  father ; 
iagi  igish,  thy  father ;  tuagi  tUish,  his  father,  &c. 

The  verbs  are  active  and  passive,  and  have  three  persons.  The  conju- 
gation in  persons  is  effected  by  changing  the  middle  syllable  or  beginning 
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of  verbs.     Examples :  liatsli  ehiisini,  I  did ;  uetsJi  egisini,  thou  didst ;  utsli 
e  usini,  he  did. 

The  letter  h  shows  the  first  person  singular;  i  or  g  indicates  the  second 
person.  The  omission  of  the  above-named  letters  is  also  a  sign  of  the  third 
person  singular,  and  the  addition  of  s  shows  the  third  person  plural. 

Moods  are  three,  indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative;  and  there  is  also 
a  participial  form.  Examples:  hatsJi  hatUashet',  I  hold;  u-etsli  itUashetin,  thou 
heldest ;  hatsh  enJcusianigin,  I  do  (subjunctive)  ;  enashui,  do  (imperative) ; 
etini,  doing  (participle).  There  is  no  true  infinitive,  but  the  participle  is 
often  so  understood. 

Tenses  are  six  : 
Present,  etaJmni, 

Imperfect,  etahanegin, 

Perfect,  ehiisini, 

Pluperfect,  ehusinigin, 

First  future,  ekukasiani 

Second  future,  enkusini 


I  do. 

I  did. 

I  have  done. 

I  had  done. 

I  shall  do. 

I  shall  have  done. 


Present  tense  has  no  definite  tei'minations. 

Imperfect  is  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  egin  or  gitt  to  the  present. 
All  past  tenses  are  generally  characterized  by  the  termination  in,  which 
does  not  assume  any  modification  in  the  second  or  third  person,  either  sin- 
gular or  plural. 

The  future  tenses  have  no  definite  terminations  either ;  but  sometimes 
tlie  syllable  ku  or  kuk  or  the  letter  n  in  the  beginning  of  the  verb  denotes 
the  future  tense. 

EXAMPLES    OF    MODIFICATIONS    OF    VERBS. 


hatsh  etahani', 

Ido. 

hatsh  etahane'gan, 

I  did. 

u-ctsh  estag'mi', 

thou  dost. 

u-etsh  etaine'gin, 

thou  didst. 

n-tsh  stani, 

he  does. 

u-tsh  etane'gin, 

he  did. 

u-antsW  ctatimi, 

we  do. 

u-a'ntsh  etagane'gin, 

we  did. 

i-u-antsh  etagini 

,              you  do. 

iu-a'ntsh  etagine' gin, 

you  did. 

astsh  esatani, 

they  do. 

astsh  esitane'gin, 

they  did. 

Ilemihgaii  i 

tlinkatcmituktvu  ashakun,  with  all  men  one 

God  (supernatural 

being). 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE   LANGUAGE   OF   THE   ALEUTS   OF 

UNALASHKA. 

The  language  has  fifteen  letters:  a  (Lathi),  g  (as  in  Gabriel),  f?,  i 
(Latin  i),  /^,  Icli^  /,  m,  n^  ng,  s,  t,  u  (Latin  u),  h,  tsh. 

It  has  no  articles.     Numbers  are  three:  singular,  dual,  and  plural. 

Chief  cases  are  three:  nominative,  dative,  and  prepositional,  which  is 
also  possessive.  They  are  divided  into  indefinite,  possessive,  and  personal- 
instrumental  cases,  so  that  each  substantive  noun  may  have  thirty-two  dif- 
ferent terminations. 

Possessive  cases  are  those  which  contain  a  possessive  pronoun  joined 
to  a  noun;  as,  for  instance,  adaJch,  father,  is  the  indefinite  nominative  case, 
and  adang,  ni}^  father,  adan',  thy  father,  adan'ing,  my  fathers,  &c.,  are  pos- 
sessive nominative  cases. 

The  latter  are  divided  into  unipersonal,  polypersonal,  and  impersonal. 

Personal-instrumental  cases  are  used  when  the  impersonal  pronoun 
one's  is  used  in  the  instrumental  case,  for  example,  hg  one's  arm. 

Adjective  pronouns  have  three  degrees. 

Numerals  extend  to  10,000  and  more.  Verbs  have  numbers,  persons, 
moods,  tenses,  voices,  forms,  and  conjugations. 

A  verb  is  the  most  variable  word  of  this  language,  so  that  it  assumes 
more  than  800  different  terminations,  or  variations,  in  the  active  voice  alone. 
Nay,  the  verbs  are  often  combined  with  other  words,  as,  for  instance,  with 
siga,  perfectly,  completely;  ta,  more  than  once;  sigasiada,  very  much; 
tasiada,  exceedingly,  and  so  forth;  so  that  in  this  way  one  and  the  same 
verb,  Jcamgelik,  to  pray  (to  say  one's  prayers),  assumes  more  than  forty 
different  meanings.  JimngasigaWc,  to  pray  fervently ;  JcamgasigataliJc,  to  pray 
fervently  and  many  times;  Icamgasigasiadalik,  to  pray  very  fervently;  Mm- 
gasigatasiadaliJc,  to  pray  very  fervently  and  many  times;  l-amgasigatasiada- 
tallkj  to  pray  with  the  utmost  fervor  and  many  times,  &c.  The  verb  to  Jail, 
in  the  imperative  mood,  may  be  expressed  by  ashasa'gana'n,  ashasa'ganahtkin, 
ashalaga' da,  aslialagadalcagan,  ashada-tdiiik,  &c. 

The  third  person  is  of  two  sorts  in  some  tenses;  for  instance,  "they 
take"  is  sidaing',  or  sidaim'ang'. 
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Moods  are  tlie  following:  indicative,  subjunctive,  substantive,  oblig-a- 
toiy,  and  imperative.  The  participle,  sometimes  called  the  infinitive,  has 
all  numbers  and  all  persons.  Chief  tenses  are  six,  present,  two  past  tenses, 
and  three  future. 

The  degrees  of  verbs  are  formed  by  inserting  the  words  f%a,  siaga^ 
&c.,  as  aforesaid. 

Voices  are  three,  active,  neuter,  and  passive. 

The  gerund  has  three  tenses,  present,  past,  and  future;  three  persons; 
three  numbers;  and  two  moods,  indicative  and  subjunctive. 

The  participle  has  every  tense,  three  numbers,  and  all  cases;  it  can 
both  be  conjugated  and  declined.  Several  adverbs  and  almost  all  preposi- 
tions have  numbers. 

In  long  clauses,  the  verb  is  placed  at  the  end.  The  peculiarities,  or 
rather  defects,  of  this  language  consist  in — 

1.  The  want  of  substantive  verbs,  so  that,  instead  of  "reading  is  use- 
ful", you  must  say  "he  who  reads  is  thereby  improved";  and 

2.  In  the  want  of  abstract  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  as,  for  example, 
to  sanctify^  to  reason,  to  bless,  the  blessing,  reasonably,  &c. 

They  have  no  word  for  "to  suffer"  and  "to  forgive". 

The  Aleut  language  contains  two  chief  dialects,  Unalashkan  and  Atkan. 
The  last  is  divided  into  two  branches. 

The  difference  between  the  Unalashkan  and  Atkan  dialects  chiefly  con- 
sists in  the  different  ways  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  the  first  by  add- 
ing ng,  the  latter  by  adding  s  or  sh;  as,  for  instance,  the  Unalashka  Aleuts 
say  tanging  (islands)  and  the  natives  of  Atka  tangis. 

Diminutive  words  of  the  former  language  terminate  in  dak;  those  of 
the  latter  language  in  kutshaJc. 


TERMS  OF  RELATIONSHIP  USED  BY  THE  INNUIT:  A  SERIES 
OBTAIiNED  FROM  NATIVES  OF  CUMBERLAND  INLET. 


By  W.  H.  Dall. 


My  great-grandparent  (either  sex,  said  by  either  sex), 

My  grandparent  (of  either  sex,  said  by  male), 

My  grandparent  (of  either  sex,  said  by  female). 

My  father  (said  by  son  or  daughter), 

My  mother  (said  by  son  or  daughter). 

My  father's  brother  (said  by  male). 

My  mother's  brother  (said  by  male), 

My  father's  sister  (said  by  male). 

My  mother's  sister  (said  by  male). 

My  father's  brother  (said  by  female), 

My  father's  sister  (said  by  female), 

My  mother's  brother  (said  by  female), 

My  mother's  sister  (said  by  female). 

My  father's  brother's  wife  (said  by  male). 

My  mother's  brother's  wife  (said  by  male). 

My  father's  brother's  wife  (said  by  female). 

My  mother's  brother's  wife  (said  by  female), 

My  father's  sister's  husband  (by  male). 

My  mother's  sister's  husband  (by  male). 

My  father's  sister's  husband  (by  female), 

My  mother's  sister's  husband  (by  female), 

My  father's  brother's  son  (said  by  male), 

My  mother's  brother's  son  (said  by  male), 


shee-lul'-al-ya. 

ee'-tii-ah. 

su'-kee-yuh, 

ata'-tu-giih. 

anan'-nu-guh, 

iik'-ugiih. 

ung'-iiguh. 

tit'-chu-guh. 

lit'-cliu-giih. 

uk'-iiguh. 

ai'-yiiguh. 

ung'-iiguh. 

ai'-yuguh. 

ai'-ya. 

ai'-ya. 

uk'-waga. 

uk'-waga. 

ing'-au-gwa. 

ing'-au-gwa. 

ai'-ya. 

ai'-ya. 

eeth'-lua. 

eeth'-lua. 
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era. 


era. 


}.lj  father's  sister's  son  (said  by  male),  eeth'-lua. 

My  mother's  sister's  son  (said  by  male),  eeth'-lua. 

My  father's  brother's  son  (said  by  female),  eel-yu'ga. 

My  mother's  brother's  son  (said  by  female), 

My  father's  sister's  son  (said  by  female), 

My  mother's  sister's  son  (said  by  female), 

My  father's  brother's  daughter  (said  by  male), 

My  mother's  brother's  daughter  (said  by  male), 

My  father's  sister's  daughter  (said  by  male). 

My  mother's  sister's  daughter  (said  by  male). 

My  father's  brother's  daughter  (said  b}^  female). 

My  mother's  brother's  daughter  (said  by  female), 

My  father's  sister's  daughter  (said  by  female). 

My  mother's  sister's  daughter  (said  by  female), 

My  elder  sister  (said  by  male  or  female). 

My  younger  sister  (said  by  male  or  female). 

My  elder  brother  (said  by  male  or  female). 

My  younger  brother  (said  by  male  or  female), 

My  brother's  wife  (said  by  male), 

My  brother's  wife  (said  by  female). 

My  sister's  husband  (said  by  male\ 

]\Iy  sister's  husband  (said  by  female). 

My  brother's  wife's  brother. 

My  brother's  wife's  sister, 

My  sister's  husband's  brother, 

My  sister's  husband's  sister, 

My  son's  Avife's  brother, 

My  son's  wife's  sister. 

My  daughter's  husband's  brother, 

My  daughter's  husband's  sister. 

My  son  (elder  or  younger,  said  by  male  or  female),  yuh-gun'ugliiih, 

My  daughter  (elder  or  younger,  said  by  male  or  female),    piin'ee-gidi. 

My  son's  wife  (said  by  male  or  female),  ii-ku-a 


eel-yu' 
eel-yu' 
eel-yu'ga^ 


u-u-ru'-ga. 


u-u-ru  -ga. 

u-u-ru-ga. 

u-u-ru-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

il-yu'-ga. 

ang'-ai'-yuga. 

nti'kwaga. 

•unee'-yuli. 

kai-tung-u'-ta. 

ning'-a'-hil-ga. 

uku'-aga. 

shukee'-uga. 

shukee'-iiga. 


For  these  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  specific  term. 


-gilh. 
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My  son's  child  (either  sex,  by  male  or  female),  yung-u'-tagha. 

A  person  not  of  the  family  (a  stranger),  shau-a. 

Belatives  hy  marriage. 

My  danghter's  husband  (said  by  either  parent),  ning'auk'shau-a. 

My  daughter's  husband's  father  (said  by  either  parent),  ting'u'tikshau-a. 
My  daughter's  husband's  brother  or  sister  (said  by 

citlier  parent),  ung'u'takshau-a. 
My  daughter's  husband's  son  by  another  marriage  (said 

by  either  parent),  iluk'-shau-a. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  terms  of  relationship  are,  that  the 
form  of  the  term  appears  to  depend  in  some  cases  more  on  the  sex  of  the 
speaker  than  on  that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  term  refers;  and  also  that 
the  relations  instituted  by  marriage  of  a  son  appear  to  result  in  constituting 
tlie  wife's  connections,  so  far  as  they  are  specifically  named,  as  a  part  of  the 
husband's  family,  wliile  the  relations  instituted  by  the  marriage  of  a  daugh- 
ter are  distinguished  by  the  suffix  of  shau-d,  indicating  literally  that  they 
are  strangers,  or  do  not  belong  to  the  family  proper. 

These  terms,  or  rather  the  relations  of  the  various  terms,  are  probably 
the  same  throughout  the  Innuit  stock,  wliich  is  my  excuse  for  introducing 
them  here. 

They  were  obtained  from  a  native  and  his  wife,  well  known  in  the 
United  States  as  having  made  part  of  the  company  on  board  the  Polaris, 
and  both  of  whom  spoke  English  with  tolerable  facility.  The  same  terms 
were  taken  down  repeatedly  on  several  occasions,  compared  and  corrected 
three  times,  and  great  care  taken  that  they  should  be  as  free  from  errors  as 
the  circumstances  would  permit.  Nevertheless,  some  misapprehensions  may 
have  crept  in,  for  which  the  indulgence  of  the  student  is  requested.  This 
will  be  readily  granted  by  those  \viio  have  had  personal  experience  in  such 
difficult  and  tedious  attempts  with  aboriginal  languages. 


VOCABULARIES. 


I. 

1. —  Vocabulary  of  the  YaJc'utat, 

A  tribe  of  the  T'linkit  Nation  (living  between  Port  Mnlgrave,  Alaska,  and 
Cape  Spencer),  obtained  from  His  Excellency  J.  Furnlielm,  governor 
of  the  Russian  Possessions  in  America,  by  George  Gibbs. 

2. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Tahu-liwan, 

A  clan  of  the  T'linkit  Nation  (occupying  Takii  Inlet,  Alaska),  obtained 
from  Dr.  Tolmie,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  G  eorge  Gibbs. 

3. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Skat-Jcwan, 

A  clan  of  the  T'linkit  Nation  (Alaska),  obtained  from  a  half-breed  at  Port 
Townshend,  Washington  Territory,  in  May,  1857,  by  George  Gibbs. 
Note. — The  within  vocabulary,  a  dialect  of  the  T'linkft  or  Sti- 
kine,  was  obtained  at  Port  Townshend,  June,  1857,  from  Henry 
Barker,  a  half-breed,  said  to  be  the  son  of  an  American  shipmaster. 
He  gave  the  name  Skat-kwan  as  that  of  his  clan,  or  ]:tvan.  According 
to  him,  the  Sit-ka-kwan  and  Tan-ta-kwan  (Tongas)  both  speak  the 
same.  He  was  much  less  intelligent  than  Ozier,  the  T'simsian'  half- 
breed,  but  the  vocabulary  is  believed  to  be  reliable. — G.  G. 

4. — Vocabulary  of  the  StaJcJiin'-hvan, 

A  clan  of  the  T'linkit  Nation  (living  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  near  the  Stikine 
Piver),  obtained  from  Captain  Dodd,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  in  May,  1857,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — This,  I  am  informed,  is  reliable,  and,  indeed,  making 
allowance  for  difference  in  spelling,  nearly  coincides  in  the  same 
words  with  that  obtained  by  me  from  Barker.  It  extends  very  con- 
siderably the  means  of  comparison  afforded  by  that,  and  is  therefore 
retained. — G.  G. 

5. — Vocabulary  of  the  Sit'-ka-kican, 

A  clan  of  the  T'linkit  Nation  (inhabiting  the  Baranoff  Archipelago,  Alaska), 
obtained  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  in  1870,  by  Lieutenant  E.  do  Meulen, 
United  States  Army,  communicated  by  W.  H.  Dall. 
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VOCABULARIES. 


II. 

1. —  Vocahulary  of  the  Tongas^  or  Tanta-kivan. 

(Fort  Tougas,  Alaska.) 

A  clan  of  the  T'linkit  nation,  obtained  from  a  vocabulary  of  the  Hudson 
13ay  Compan}^,  by  George  Gibbs. 

2. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Kai-ga'-ni. 

(Soutbcrnmost  Alaska.) 

A  clan  of  the  Haida  nation,  obtained  from  a  vocabulary  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  by  George  Gibbs. 

3. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Chief -sin-ni. 

(Queen  Charlotte  Islands.) 

A  clan  of  the  Haida  nation,  obtained  from  some  women  of  the  tribe  at 
Olympia,  Washington  Territory,  in  1854,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — A  dialect  of  the  Ilaida.  The  following  Avas  chiefly  col- 
lected from  some  women  who  visited  Olympia  in  the  summer  of  1854. 
The  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  obtained  in  1857  from  a 
Haida  Indian  at  Victoria,  who  professed  to  understand  the  language, 
and  are  less  reliable.  The  principal  difficulty  experienced  was  from 
the  nasal  and  indistinct  ntteranco  of  the  speakers,  and  many  words 
are  prol)ably  imperfectly  written. — G.  G. 
i:?.5 
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4. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Skit'-a-get. 

(Skit'-a-get  Inlot,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.) 

A  clan  of  the  Ilaida  nation,  obtained  from  a  woman  of  the  tribe  at  Nana- 
aimo,  British  Columbia,  September,  1857,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note.— Skit-ta-get  is  on  the  western  side  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  in  the  passage  between  the  two  large  ones.  It  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  Haida  family.  The  Haidas  call  the  T'simsian,  Kil-kat'. 
The  Haidas  call  the  Tongas,  Kais-ha-deh'.  Haida  means  "people". — 
G.  G. 

5. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Kaniag' mut  Innuit 

(Kadiak  Island.) 

From  a  man  and  woman  of  the  tribe  (a  division  of  the  Innuit)  obtained  at 
Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  June,  1857,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — The  natives  from  whom  this  was  obtained  were  taken 
from  on  board  a  Kussian  vessel.  The  man  was  employed  at  Fort 
Victoria  as  a  watchman. — G.  G. 
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VOCABULARIES, 


III. 

1. —  Vocahulary  of  Tsim-si-an'. 

Obtained  through  Capt.  W.  A.  Howard,  from  Dr.  Kennedy  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  with  additions  by  George  Gibbs. 

2. —  Vocahulary  of  the  Naas. 

(A  dialect  of  the  T'sim-si-an'.) 

Obtained  from  Celestin  Ozier,  a  half-breed,  at  Port  Townshend,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  in  May,  1857,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note.— Celestin  Ozier,  of  Victoria,  a  T'sim-si-an'  half-breed,  from 
whom  the  within  was  obtained,  gives  the  name  Kis-pach-lohts  to  the 
tribe  at  Fort  Simpson ;  Kl'-ktis-kha-mo'-luks  to  that  on  the  Naas  River 
at  old  Fort  Simpson,  and  Nis-kah  to  one  farther  north.  Says  the 
T'sim-si-an'  call  the  Tongas,  Ki-dah'-nttts,  and  the  Sebassa,  Kit- 
haht'-la. 

According  to  Father  Loetuis,  the  T'sim-si-an'  wants  the  letters  iv^ 
r,  I,  p,  and  /  The  first  becomes  nz  in  sounding  English  words,  I  is 
changed  to  n,  p  to  /;,  and  f  to  c  or  k  I  doubt  this,  however ;  I  may 
be  convertible  with  n,  but  neither  that  nor  p  are  wanting.  The  lan- 
guage is,  however,  nasal. — G.  G. 

3. —  Vocahulary  of  Kit-tist-zU. 

(A  dialect  of  the  T'sim-si-an'.) 

Obtained  from  Dr.  Tolmie,  of  the  Hudson    Bay  Company,  by   George, 
Gibbs. 
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4. — Vocabulary  of  the  Ha-iW -zukh. 

(Bel-bella  of   Milbauk   Sonutl,  British   Coliuubia.) 

Obtained  from  an  Indian  known  as  "Capt.  Stewart",  at  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver Island,  in  April,  1859,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — Hailt-zuk  or  Hailt-ztikli  is  the  name  applied  to  them- 
selves by  the  Indians  of  Milbank  Sonnd  and  vicinity.  The  name 
Bel-bel'-la  is  given  them  by  others. 

This  vocabulary  was  obtained  from  an  Indian  well  known  as 
"Captain  Stewart",  through  the  medium  of  Frederick  Minni,  a  Ca- 
nadian, who  spoke  the  language.  It  may  be  considered  as  correct,  as 
I  subsequently  used  it  in  procuring  that  of  the  Bilikula,  and  was  per- 
fectly understood. 

The  analogy  of  several  words  with  the  same  in  different  dialects 
of  the  Sound  languages  will  be  noticed. — G.  G. 

5. — Vocabulary  of  the  Kwa' -IdutV . 

(A  dialect  of  the  Ha-ilL'-zukli.) 

Obtained  from  two  women  of  the  tribe  at  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  in 
September,  1857,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — This  agrees  very  well  with  another  obtained  from  a  boy 
In  the  summer  of  1855. — G.  G. 

(N,  B. — In  these  aud  other  MS.  belougiog  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  of  which  I  have 
supervised  the  publication  here,  the  original  orthography  has  been  preserved  in  all 
cases;  except  where  the  substitution  was  perfectly  evident,  as  in  dropping  the  c  in  ck. 
replacing  mo  by  au,  x  by  7t«,  etc.  This  will  account  for  the  want  of  uniformity,  to 
obtain  which  could  not  safely  be  attempted  ;  notwithstanding  this,  the  material  is  too 
valuable  to  be  lost,  though  less  precious  than  if  it  had  been  arranged  by  its  lamented 
wner, — W.  H.  Dall.) 
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NOTE  ON  THE  USE  OF  NUMERALS  AMONG  THE  T'SIM  SI-AN'. 


By  Geouge  Giuns,  M.  D. 


The  nuraericals  given  .elsewhere  appear  to  be  simply  used  in  common 
countinsr.     In  counting  men,  a  different  set  are  used,  as  is  the  case  in  the- 


Seven  (man),   tup-hul-dohl'. 


\^^»Liii  laiit;. 

-i-ix     v^wLixj  tixAi^      ##&(^/e, 

Nikwalli. 

One  (mau), 

kohl. 

Two 

terpa-dul'. 

Three 

kwullohn'. 

Four 

t'hiilp-tohl'. 

Five 

k'stin-sohl'. 

Six 

knldolil'. 

Once, 

kohl;  kul. 

Twice, 

ku-pel. 

Thrice, 

kuli. 

Four  times, 

t'kahlp. 

And  thence 

on  like  the  cardinals, 

Eight 

yuk-la-dohl'. 

Nine 

k'stimraasohl'. 

Ten 

k'pohl. 

Twenty 

kid-djhl'. 

Thirty 

kid-dohl'  t'ke-pohl', 

First, 

k'skokh. 

Second, 

ku-pel. 

The  last. 

st'hi-lan'. 

Before, 

hi  a-kokh'. 

And  I  suspect  in  counting  salmon,  still  another;  as  the  word  ''kig-geet  t'de 
kep'h"  is  given  for  30  in  such  a  case. 


Work!, 
Work,  imp.. 
Working,  participle  (?), 

I  work. 
Thou  workest, 
He  works, 
We  work, 
Ye  work, 
They  work, 
I  will  work. 
Thou  wilt  work, 
We  will  work, 


CONJUGATION   OF  THE   VEUB. 

tuni-at-laltsi  [f participle,  working  or  come  to  work). 

aht-lalt-sin. 

yahgwalt-lalst'-hii. 

I  worked,       •         nabt-laltsu. 
Thou  workedst,      uabt-lalt-sin. 


uniu-atlaltsi. 

nunat-laltsi. 

kweet-at-laltsi. 

num-at-laltsl. 

nuu-at-laltsi. 

nun-sum -at-laltsi. 

trifi-aht-laltsinnfi. 

triuahtlalt-sin-ni. 

triu-aht-lalt-siuuinn 


We  worked, 
Ye  worked. 

Shall  I  work  ? 
I  do  not  work, 


naht-lalt-sum. 
aht-lalt-siim. 

tsin  aht-lalt-se-nii-wie. 
alh'ker  haht-lalst-hi. 
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PHRASES. 


I  go  there, 
Where  do  you  go? 


kwee-da-tnin-roi.      What  is  your  name?    nah-waan. 


u'llah  tetn  -  koi- 
ieui. 

Where  do  you  come  from?  u'dah  wil  waht- 

keu. 

From  there,  kweet. 

In  the  house,  tsin-i-waalp. 

Ou  the  hill,  la-ho'pa. 

What  is  his  name?  nahtlvvaht-ka. 


My  Cciuoe, 
By  and  bye, 
Formerly, 
I  want  to  drink, 
I  am  hungry, 
1  am  tired. 
Come  and  eat. 


niikh  soh  iii. 

nau-een. 

ke-kohtl. 

sah'-dtim  ak  soh. 

kuttinoh. 

sun-nahtl'-nu. 

kul-la-iau-kau 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

WasJiington,  October  13,  1876. 
Sir:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  transmitting-  lierevvith,  for  such  use  as  you 
may  deem  proper,  in  connection  with  material  of  like  nature  collected  by 
yourself,  a  copy  of  a- paper  prepared  by  George  Gibbs,  M.  D.,  some  years 
since,  "  On  the  Indians  of  Western  Washington  and  Northwestern  Oregon." 
This  paper  appears  to  have  an  exceptional  value,  and  I  should  be  grati- 
fied if  3^ou  could  secure  its  publication. 

Very  i-espectfully, 

S.  A.  GALPIN, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
Prof  J.  W.  Powell, 

Geologist  in  charge  United  States  Geograpliical  and 

Geological  Survey  of  the  Rochj  Mountain  Region, 

Washington,  D.   C. 
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TRIBES  OF  WESTERN  WASHINGTON  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

OREGON. 


By  Geokgk  Gijjbs,  M.  D. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  the  western  district  of  Washington  Territory, — that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Pacific, — there  is  found,  compared  witli  the 
extent  of  country  occupied,  an  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  aboriginal 
tongues.  Mr.  Hale,  the  ethnologist,  who  accompanied  Captain  Wilkes's 
expedition,  recognized  among  them  eight  languages  belonging  to  five  dis- 
tinct families,  and  to  these  are  now  to  be  added  six  other  languages  which 
escaped  his  observation.  In  addition,  there  are  dialects  of  several  but  par- 
tially intelligible,  even  to  those  speaking  the  same  general  language. 

As  might  be  inferred,  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  district  are  divided  into 
bands  having  far  less  connection  with  each  other  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Indians  of  the  prairie,  where  a  more  wandering  life  bringing  them  continu- 
ally into  contact  serves  to  keep  up  an  identity  in  the  common  tongue. 
With  all  this  diversity  of  speech,  there  is  notwithstanding  a  general  resem- 
blance in  character,  manners,  and  habits  throughout  the  district,  but  modi- 
fied by  geographical  position  and  by  other  causes  operating  on  both  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  race. 

Among  nations  whose  life  is  almost  altogether  sensual,  the  character  is 
affected  to  a  more  perceptible  degree  by  exterior  circumstances  than  among 
the  cultivated.  Scarcity  or  abundance  of  food,  its  nature,  the  modes  of 
obtaining  it,  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  climate,  dress,  all,  to  a 
marked  extent,  operate  not  only  upon  individuals,  but  upon  the  tribe. 
Except  upon  the  strongest  evidence,  it  could  hardly  be  believed  that  the 
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Flathead  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  virtues  approach  him  more  nearly 
to  the  ideal  savage  of  romance  than  any  other  uj^on  the  continent,  was  the 
kinsman,  if  not  the  progenitor  of  the  Niskwalli;  or  the  "Comanche"  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Snake  "Dig-o-er". 

In  a  geographical  view,  the  district  presents  three  natural  divisions: 
the  Columbia  River,  the  Coast,  and  Puget  Sound;  to  Avhich  might  perhaps 
be  added  a  fourth,  in  the  prairie  country  between  the  Kowlitz  River  and  the 
Puyallup.  The  Cascade  Range,  Avhich  separates  the  latter  from  the  great 
interior  basin  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  feet, 
much  broken  however  by  ridges  and  elevated  points;  the  great  volcanic 
peaks:  four  of  which,  Mt.  Adams,  Mt.  St.  Helens,  Mt.  Rainier,  and  Mt. 
Baker,  lie  north  of  the  Columbia:  towering  far  above  all.  The  width 
of  this  range  varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles.  It  is  timbered  on  the 
east  side  with  pines  and  larch;  on  the  west,  with  fir,  spruce,  and  the  white 
cedar  or  arhor  vitce.  The  forest  country  on  the  western  side  may  be  said 
to  extend  to  the  ocean,  the  prairies  occupying  a  comparatively  small  area. 
The  skill  of  the  'Indians  not  enabling  them  to  cope  Avith  the  forest,  they 
have  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  sound, 
to  the  coast,  and  the  small  prairies  betweeji  the  sound  and  the  Columbia. 

The  banks  of  the  Columbia,  from  the  Grand  Dalles  to  its  mouth,  belong 
to  the  two  branches  of  the  *Tsinuk  nation,  which  meet  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Kowlitz  River,  and  of  which  an  almost  nominal  remnant  is  left;  upon 
the  elevated  plateau  lying  south  of  Mt.  Adams  and  Mt.  St.  Helens, 
and  upon  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the  latter,  are  the  Klikatal. 
and  the  Tai-tin-apam ;  on  the  Kowlitz^  the  tribe  of  that  name,  once  numer- 
ous, but  now  almost  extinct;  and  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  Lower 
Columbia,  between  Shoalwater  Bay  and  the  heads  of  the  Tsihalis.  the  tribe 
of  Willopali^Owhillapsh, )  or,  as  termed  by  Mr.  Plale,  Kwalhioquaj  now 
reduced  to  a  handful.  These  alone  belong  to  four  of  the  five  families  of 
languages  above  mentioned:  the  Tsinuk  together  forming  one;  Klika- 
TAT  and  Taitinapam  belonging  to  the  Sahaptin,  of  which  the  Walla- 
Walla  and  Nez  Perec  are  the  leading  types;  the  Kowlitz  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Selish  or  Flatheads,  and  the  Willopah  to  the  same  division 

*CLiuook  of  authors. 
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with  the  TahkalLoy  Carriers,  living-  on  the  headwaters  of  Frazer  River,  and 
the  KIaiskanaiJJ^Inkwa,  and  Tu^^tatea-of  Oregon. 

The  position  of  the  Tsinuk  previous  to  their  depopulation  was,  as  at 
once  appears,  most  important.  Occupying  both  sides  of  the  great  artery  of 
Oregon  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  they  possessed  the  principal 
thoroughfare  between  the  interior  and  the  ocean,  boundless  resources  of 
provision  of  various  kinds,  and  facilities  for  trade  almost  unequaled  on  the 
Pacific.  From  the  Dalles  to  "Cape  Hoi'n",  below  the  Cascades,  the  river 
flows  westward  through  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  and  with  but  a  narrow 
margin  occasionally  intervening;  but  farther  down  it  opens  into  what  Lewis 
and  Clarke  denominated  the  Wappatu  Valley,  connecting  with  the  valley 
of  the  Willamette  by  that  river,  and  by  the  Kowlitz  with  the  Tsihalis 
country  and^  the  basin  of  Puget  Sound.  Through  this  district  it  runs 
northward,  the  course  of  the  valley  trending  with  it  until  it  is  again  diverted 
by  the  Tsinuk  Mountains  to  its  original  westerly  course.  Toward  the 
mouth  it  spreads  into  extensive  ba^^s,  the  north  side  lined  with  precipitous 
rocky  bluffs  of  that  range,  v/liile  on  the  south  the  mountains  which  separate 
it  from  the  Twallatti  plains  close  in  and  unite  with  the  Coast  Range. 

From  the  Dalles  to  the  Cascades,  the  navigation  is  uninterrupted.  At 
the  latter  point,  which  is  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  mountains,  a  series  of 
rapids  occurs,  below  which  the  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt,  and  the  river  may 
be  considered  as  navigable  to  the  sea.  The  immense  quantities  of  deposit 
annually  brought  down  during  the  freshet  occasion,  however,  extensive 
sand-bars,  which  are  scattered  at  intervals  to  its  mouth,  encumber  its 
estuary,  and  to  a  great  degree  create  the  difficulties  of  its  entrance.  The 
banks  of  the  Columbia,  where  elevated  above  the  freshets,  are  clothed  with 
evergreens,  fir  and  spruce  predominating,  and  the  same  vegetation  extends 
over  the  general  face  of  the  surrounding  country,  which,  joined  to  its  rocks 
of  basalt  and  volcanic  conglomerate,  throw  an  aspect  of  gloom  over  the 
landscape.  It  is  only  in  the  early  summer  when  the  cottonwood  and  maple 
of  the  low  grounds  are  in  fresh  leaf  that  the  prevailing  pionotony  is  broken. 
The  freshets  of  the  Columbia  overflow  not  merely  the  low  islands,  but  most 
of  the  alluvial  country  bordering  the  river.  They  take  place  during  the 
summer    commencing  in  May  or  June  according  to  the  mildness  of  the 
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season,  and  subsiding  toward  the  end  of  July.  Freshets  also  occur  on  its 
tributaries,  but  these  are  niore  directly  the  effect  of  rains  and  are  highest 
in  the  winter,  whereas  those  of  the  Columbia  arise  from  the  melting  of  snow 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  two  principal  branches  on  the  north,  below 
the  Cascades,  are  the  Kathlapntl  Wiltkwu,  or  Lewis  River,  and  the  Kow- 
litz.  The  floods  of  these  rivers  liave  an  important  influence  npon  Indian 
economy  in  their  relation  to  the  salmon  fisheries,  which  furnish  the  most 
important  staple  of  subsistence. 

The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  might  perhaps  more  correctly  be  consid- 
ered with  the  coast  section,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected;  portages 
leading  from  Baker  Bay  to  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  thence  to  Gray  Harbor. 
The  first  of  th'ese  is  an  extensive  but  shallow  piece  of  water,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length,  separated   from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland. 

Several  streams  flow  into  it,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  is  the  Willo- 
pah,  which  has  a  rich  alluvial  valley  of  some  extent.  The  southern  end  of 
this  bay  is  Tsinuk  territory,  and  it  was  foiToerly  their  principal  v/inter 
quarters.  The  northern  end  belonged  to  the  Tsihalis,  and  the  Willopah 
occupied  the  mountain  country  lying  behind  it.  It  was  a  district  admirably 
suited  to  Indian  habits,  furnishing  great  quantities  of  fi.sli  and  clams,  and 
the  neighboring  forest  abounding  in  game.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  lies 
Gray  Harbor,  the  estuary  of  the  Tsihalis.  Its  extent  is  considerable, 
being  some  twelve  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  the  same  in 
its  greatest  width.  This  also  is  in  the  country  of  the  Tsihalis  Indians  who 
extended  up  the  river  to  the  Satsop,  where  they  were  met  by  bands  to 
whom  the  name  of  Upper ^  Tsihalis  is  collectively  given.  North  of  this 
there  are  no  land-locked  harbors,  the  streams  entering  the  sea  directly  and 
without  estuaries;  of  these  there  are  several,  the  largest  being  the  KAvi- 
naiutl,  the  Loh-whilse,  and  the  Kwillehiiit.  What  is  known  of  tliis  section 
is  chiefly  from  the  journey  of  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Shaw,  Avho  followed  the 
coast  down  from  Cape  Flattery,  in  the  summer  of  1855.  The  rivers  take 
their  rise  in  the  Coast  or  Olympic  Range,  the  Kwinaiutl  in  a  lake  of  some 
size.  South  of  Point  Grenville,  a  sand-beach  stretches  along  the  coast,  aftord- 
ing  easy  land  communication  and  enabling  tlio  Indians  to  maintain  a  few 
horses,  but  between  that  and  Cape  Flatter}    the  !.hore  is  more  rock}  and 
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broken,  spurs  from  the  mountains  putting  down  to  the  sea.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  intermediate  tableland.  The  whole  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
intermediate  beach,  covered  with  forest.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  a 
pile  of  abrupt  mountains,  upon  some  of  which  snow  lies  perpetually. 

The  coast  north  of  the  Tsihalis  tribe  is  successively  occupied  by  the 
_JCv5anaiutl,  the_Kwillehiiit,  and  the^Makah,  the  first  speaking  a  dialect 
varying  considerably  from  the  Tsihalis,  the  second  a  distinct  language,  the 
root  of  which  is  probably  also  in  the  Selish,  and  the  third  the  language  of 
Nutka  Sound.  The  Makali  territory  extends  from  the  southern  Cape 
Flattery,  called  by  themselves  Osett,  around  Cape  Klasset,  and  up  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  as  far  only  as  the  Okeho  River.  Tliese  last,  in  accordance 
with  the  rude  interior  of  their  countr}^,  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast,  and  seek  their  subsistence  from  the  sea  itself. 

The  Kwinaiutl  find  their  supplies  in  the  streams,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  hunting,  while  the  Tsihalis  properly  belong  to  the  bays,  from  which  they 
obtain  winter  salmon  and  shell-fish,  and  trade  with  the  interior  for  kamas 
roots  and  berries.  Trails  are  said  to  exist  from  the  Chahlatt  Hiver  to  the 
Elwa  on  the  straits,  and  from  the  Kwillehiut  to  the  Pishtst  and  the  Okeho. 

Pursuing  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  mountain  barrier  comes  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  shore  until  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  False  Dungeness,  leaving 
only  a  few  coves  for  habitation. 

From  thence  to  Port  Townshend  a  strip  of  more  local  character,  some  of 
it  valuable  for  cultivation,  borders  the  coast  and  bays.  Only  a  few  streams, 
and  those  of  inconsiderable  length,  empty  into  the  straits.  Along  this  tract 
from  the  Okeho  River  to  Point  Wilson,  the  ^Jallam,  or  ^^klallani  are 
located,  a  tribe  connected  with  those  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Van- 
couver Island.  They  are  as  may  be  supposed  almost  exclusively  mari- 
time, depending  mainly  for  support  upon  fish  or  the  commodities  which 
they  get  in  exchange  ;  but  less  venturous  than  the  Makah,  they  do  not 
pursue  the  whale,  or  voyage  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  straits. 

The  interior  basin,  reaching  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel  southward  and 
embracing  the  islands,  Bellingham  Bay,  and  the  waters  of  Admiralty  Inlet, 
Hood  Canal,  and  Puget  Sound,  forms  the  third  section,  whose  remarkable 
feature  is  the  series  of  bays  and  inlets  which  penetrate  it  in  every  direction. 
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The  country  included  in  this  basin  though  considerably  broken  preserves 
near  the  water  a  very  general  level  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  rising  higher 
and  generally  in  tables  toward  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Its  eastern  side  is 
intersected  by  numerous  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  that  range,  inter- 
locking with  others  emptying  into  the  Columbia,  and  running  in  an  oblique 
course  toward  the  sound.  The  principal  of  these,  commencing  at  the  north, 
are  the  Nuksahk,  which  at  the  mouth  takes  the  name  of  Lummi;  heading 
in  Mt.  Baker,  which  it  partially  encircles,  and  emptying  by  two  mouths  into 
Bellingham  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  ;  the  Skagit  and  Stoluch-whamish, 
emptying  into  the  shallow  bays  lying  between  Whidbey  Island  and  the 
main ;  the  Snohomish,  of  which  the  Snokwalmu  is  the  principal  branch, 
emptying  into  Port  Gardner;  the  Dwamish,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
known  generally  as  White  River,  heading  in  Mt.  Rainier  and  falling  into 
Elliott  Bay  ;  the  Puyallup,  heading  in  the  foot-hills  of  that  mountain  and 
emptying  at  Commencement  Bay ;  and  the  Niskwalli,  rising  on  its  south  side 
and  discharging  into  Puget  Sound.  All  these  streams  have  low  deltas  of 
greater  or  less  extent  at  their  mouths,  as  well  as  alluvial  bottoms,  the  more 
northern  ones  the  most  extensive.  Farther  up  they  run  through  narrow, 
timbered  bottoms,  bordered  by  high  bluffs,  the  escarpments  of  the  table- 
land, until  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  are  canoned.  It  is  by  these 
streams,  and  the  depr^essions  or  passes  occurring  at  their  sources,  that  the 
Indians  of  the  interior  obtain  access  to  the  sound  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
They  are  none  of  them  navigable  except  by  canoes,  nor  even  in  that  way 
for  great  distances.  Their  course  is  rapid,  and  they  are  subject  to  frequent 
overflow,  being  alike  affected  by  the  heavy  rains  and  by  the  rapid  melting 
of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  principal  freshets  arise  from  the  former 
cause,  and  occur  in  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  timbered, 
but  there  are  open  prairies  on  Whidbey  Island,  and  from  the  Puyallup 
around  the  head  of  the  sound.  These  last  are  of  gravelly  soil,  and  extend, 
with  intermediate  belts  of  timber,  to  those  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tsi- 
halis  and  the  Kowlitz.  A  distino-uishino-  feature  in  this  district  is  the  number 
of  lakes,  some  of  considerable  size,  which  are  scattered  through  it.  The 
largest  of  these  are  those  near  Bellingham  Bay  and  that  emptying  into  the 
Dwamish.     The  western  side  of  Hood  Canal,  like  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  is 
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bordered  by  mountains,  wliicli  form  the  western  wall  of  this  basin.  No 
streams  of  any  size  fall  into  it  except  the  Skokomish,  which  enters  at  the 
elbow.  The  mountain  group  thus  included  between  the  Tsihalis,  the  coast, 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  Hood  Canal,  and  known  as  the  Olympic  Range, 
wovdd  seem  to  have  been  once  an  island  forming  part  of  a  chain  with  Van- 
couver and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  The  Indians  occupying  this  basin  have 
all  sprung,  unless  an  exception  be  allowed  in  the  Xserniikum,  fi-om  the  great 
Selish  root,  and  are  usually  mentioned  as  the  JSUskaiaLli  nation.  They  are 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  small  bands,  having  little  political  connection, 
but  gathered  into  families,  allied  by  similarity  of  dialect  and  by  relationship. 
These,  with  their  constituents,  will  be  hereafter  specified. 

From  these  three  principal  divisions,  an  inferior  or  subdivision  might 
perhaps  be  separated  in  the  prairie  country  just  mentioned.  The  facilities 
for  grazing  offered  by  this  tract  have  induced  in  the  occupants  equestrian 
habits,  which  distinguish  them  from  their  neighbors.  The  number  of  their 
horses  is,  of  course,  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  the  tribes  of  the  great 
plains,  but  has  been  sufficient  to  create  an  exception  to  the  otherwise 
universal  aquatic  life  of  the  coast  region.  The  bands  included  are  chiefly 
the  Niskwallis  proper  and  the  Upper  Tsihalis. 

In  former  times,  before  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  and  the  diversion  of 
trade  to  the  posts,  there  were  numerous  trails  across  the  Cascades  by  which 
the  Indians  of  the  interior  obtained  access  to  the  western  district.  Of  late, 
many  of  these  have  fallen  into  disuse,  becoming  obstructed  with  timber 
and  underbrush  which  they  have  not  industry  enough  to  clear  out.  In 
fact  all  their  trails  through  the  forest,  though  originally  well  selected,  have 
become  excessively  tortuous,  an  Indian  riding  around  the  fallen  trunks  of 
tree  after  tree  sooner  than  clear  out  a  road  which  he  seldom  uses.  The 
old  Klikatat  trail  across  the  mountains  to  Vancouver  had  become  impassable, 
and  was  cut  out  by  Captain  McClellan  in  1853.  Another  led  from  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Yakama,  south  of  Mt.  Rainier,  to  the  Kowlitz  River, 
which  in  like  manner  has  been  almost  abandoned,  and  the  northern  trails 
from  the  Winatshapam  and  Tselann  Lake  to  the  Sto-luch-wha-mish  and 
Skagit  seem  to  be  altogether  so.  The  two  most  used  at  present  are  those  by 
the  ^^ahchess   and  the  main  Yakama  or_Snokwalmu_passes,  the  former  of 
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which  is  the  route  of  the  United  States  mihtary  road  from  Steilacoom  to  Walla- 
Walla.  The  trade  between  the  two  districts  was  once  considerable.  The 
western  Indians  sold  slaves,  haikwa,  kamas,  dried  clams,  &c.,  and  received 
in  return  mountain-sheep's  wool,  porcu[)ine's  quills,  knd  embroidery,  the 
grass  from  which  they  manufacture  thread,  and  even  dried  salmon,  the 
product  of  the  Yakama  fisheries  being  preferred  to  that  of  the  sound.  It 
Avill  be  noticed  that  north  of  the  country  more  immediately  bordering  upon 
the  Columbia,  the  whole  of  the  western  district  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
derived  from  a  single  stock,  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  northwest  point  of 
the  peninsula  occupied  by  the  Makali.  The  extensive  family  to  which  Mr. 
Hale  has  given  the  name  of  Tsihali-Selish,  from  its  extreme  western  and 
eastern  members  thus  stretches  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
On  the  south,  its  territories  are  bounded  by  those  of  the  Sahaptin  and  Tsi- 
nuk  families.  On  the  north,  it  has  in  the  interior  the  Tahkali,  belonging 
to  the  Tinneh.  The  northern  boundary  upon  the  coast  is  not  so  definitely 
ascertained,  but  in  my  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  neighborliood  of 
Johnston  Straits,  upon  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  thus  including  the  Nanaimiik, 
Kowichin,  Songhu,  and  Soke  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  Kwaitlen  of 
Frazer  River.     The  subject  of  their  migrations  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

NOTICES  OF  PARTICULAR  TRIBES. 

Of  the  river  Indians,  and  generally  of  those  with  whom  no  treaties 
have  been  made,  very  little  is  to  be  added  to  the  observations  contained  in  my 
former  report.  In  that  paper,  the  Klikatat  were  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
eastern  division  of  this  Territory,  to  which  their  original  location  and  affinities 
attach  them.  As,  however,  they  are  here  spoken  of  as  connected  with  the 
western  division,  some  explanation  is  necessary.  After  the  depopulation  of 
the  Columbia  tribes  by  congestive  fever,  Avhich  took  place  between  1820  and 
1830,  many  of  that  tribe  made  their  Avay  down  the  Kathlaputl  (Lewis 
River),  and  a  part  of  them  settled  along  the  course  of  that  river,  Avliile  others 
crossed  the  Columbia  and  overran  the  Willamette  Valley,  more  lately 
establishing  themselves  on  the  Urakwa.  Within  the  last  year  (1855),  they 
have  been  ordered  by  the  superintendent  of  Oregon  to  return  to  their 
former  liome,  and  are  now  chicfl}'  in  tliis  part  of  the  Territory.     The  present 
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generation,  for  the  most  part,  look  upon  the  Katlilaputl  as  their  proper 
country,  more  especially  as  they  are  intermarried  Avith  the  remnant  of  the 
original  proprietors.  No  correct  census  has  at  any  time  been  made  of  the 
Klikatat,  but  they  are  estimated  at  from  300  to  400,  exclusive  of  the  Taiti- 
napam. 

Of  the  Willopah  (Kwalhiokwa,)  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Owhillapsh, 
there  are  yet,  it  appears,  three  or  four  families  living  on  the  heads  of  the 
Tsihalis  River  above  the  forks.  According  to  the  account  of  an  old  man, 
from  whom  the  vocabulary  was  obtained,  the  Klatskanai,  a  kindred  band, 
till  lately  inhabiting  the  mountains  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Columbia, 
and  now  also  nearly  extinct,  formerly  owned  the  prairies  on  the  Tsihalis  at 
the  mouth  of  the  SkCikumchuk,  but,  on  the  failure  of  game,  left  the 
country  and  crossed  the  river.  Both  these  bands  subsisted  chiefly  by  hunt- 
ing. As  before  mentioned,  they  are  of  the  Tahkali  stock,  though  divided 
by  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  parent  tribe.  The  fact  of  these 
migrations  of  the  Klikatat  and  Klatskanai  within  a  recent  period  is  impor- 
tant, as  indicating  the  direction  in  which  population  has  flowed,  and  the 
causes  inducing  this  separation  of  tribes. 

At  the  council  held  on  the  Tsihalis  in  February,  1855,  an  opportunity 
was  offered  of  ascertaining,  with  sufficient  correctness,  the  numbers  of 
these  Indians,  as  also  the  particulars  of  the  tribes  intervening  between  them 
and  the  Makah  of  Cape  Flattery.  The  name  Chihalis,  or  Tsihalis,  strictly 
belongs  to  the  village  on  the  beach  at  the  entrance  of  Gray  Harbor.  The 
word  itself  signifies  sand.  It  has,  however,  now  become  applied  to  all  the 
bands  inhabiting  the  bay  and  river.  The  Lower  Tsihalis,  or  those  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Satsop  down,  including  the  villages  on  the  Whishkah  and 
Wanulchi,  aixl  the  few  on  Shoal  water  Bay,  numbered  in  all  but  217. 
These  differ  very  little  in  anything  except  language  from  their  Tsinuk  neigh- 
bors. There  were  formerly  five  principal  villages  of  the  tribe  on  the  river, 
seven  on  the  north,  9,nd  eight  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  even  within 
the  recollection  of  American  settlers  the  population  was  very  considerable. 
Ka-kow-an,  belonging  to  the  Tsihalis  village,  a  very  old  man,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  chief,  and  his  son,  TCi-le'-uk,  now  claims,  in  his 
place,  to  be  the  head  of  the  tribe. 
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The  Upper  Tsihalis,  who  for  the  present  purpose  may  be  mentioned 
here,  are  a  connecting  hnk  between  the  Kowhtz,  tlie  Lower  Tsihahs,  and 
the  Niskwalli.  By  the  Indians  on  the  sound  they  are  known  as  Stak-ta- 
mish,  or  inland  people ;  by  others,  as  Nu-so-lupsh,  a  name  apparently 
referring  to  the  rapids  in  tlieir  stream,  as  the  same  is  applied  to  the  Upper 
Kowlitz,  and  by  the  Willopah  as  Kwu-teh-ni.  Their  country  included 
generally  all  that  drained  by  the  Tsihalis  above  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop, 
embracing  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  Territory.  This  tribe  also 
is  verging  on  extinction  ;  the  total  number,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained, 
being  216.  Their  principal  chief,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  Ameri- 
cans, was  Tsin-nit-ieh,  a  man  of  rather  extensive  influence.  Since  his 
death  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  one,  though  Gowannus  is  recog- 
nized by  the  agency  as  the  nominal  head.  No  treaties  have  as  yet  been 
concluded  with  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  Kwinaiutl,  of  which  tribe  the  Kwe'hts-hu  form  part,  were  present 
at  the  council.  This  tribe  speak  little  more  than  a  dialect  of  the  Lower 
Tsihalis  tongue.  They  are  mostly  on  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  two  streams 
which  bear  their  respective  names.  The  Kwinaiutl  is  celebrated  for  its 
salmon,  which  are  considered  to  excel  in  quality  even  those  of  the  Columbia. 
The  Kwillehiut  were  not  represented  at  the  council,  though  two  boys 
belonging  to  the  tribe  accompanied  the  Kwinaiutl,  probably  sent  to  ascer- 
tain its  objects.  It  had  been  supposed  previously  that  the  different  branches 
of  the  latter  extended  to  the  Makali  territory,  and  that  all  of  them  were 
present  by  tlieir  delegation.  Under  this  supposition,  they  would  have  been 
treated  with  as  a  single  tribe  had  not  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  in  language  led  to  more  particular  inquiry.  This  circum- 
stance of  itself  shoAvs  the  importance  of  ethnological  investigation  in  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs.  In  classifying  the  languages  of  the  district, 
I  have  provisionally  placed  the  Kwille'hiut,  as  well  as  the  Tsema-kum,  of 
whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  among  those  of  the  Selish  family, 
conceiving  the  analogy  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  conclusion.  The 
very  great  dissimilarity  between  them  and  the  other  adjacent  tongues  is, 
however,  recognized  by  their  neighbors,  who  say  that  they  "speak  like  birds," 
a  phrase  commonly  used  in  regard  to  language  absolutely  foreign.     There 
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are  two  bands  of  tliis  tribe,  the  Kwllle'liifit,  or  Kwe-dee'-tiit,  and  the  Iliich, 
or  Kwaaksat.  They  are  good  seamen,  and  more  nearly  approach  the 
Makah  in  daring  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  Kwille'hiut  and  Kvvinaiutl  were  included  in  a  treaty  separately, 
made  subsequent  to  the  general  council  of  the  coast  tribes -on  the  Tsihalis. 
The  places  for  reservations  were  by  that  instrument  left  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President.  No  settlements  whatever  have  as  yet  been  made  in  their  country, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  soon  will  be. 

Of  all  the  tribes  west  of  the  Cascades,  the  Makah  exhibit  the  most 
marked  and  characteristic  traits,  differing  from  the  sound  Indians  in  features 
and  habits  as  much  as  language.  Their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has  been 
very  limited,  and  that  not  of  a  kind  to  make  much  change  in  their  original 
customs.  Physically,  they  have  the  type  of  the  Nutka  Indians.  The 
expression  indicates  ferocity  and  treachery,  for  which  indeed  they  have  a 
wide  reputation.  The  beard  and  moustache  are  Avell  developed,  and  are  not 
extirpated.  The  complexion,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  these  tribes, 
varies  considerably,  some  being  much  darker  than  others,  without  reference 
to  the  intermixture  of  blood.  Flattening  the  head  though  prevalent,  is  not 
carried  to  a  great  excess.  In  many  respects,  they  are  suj)erior  to  their  neigh- 
bors, being  far  more  enterprising  and  exhibiting  greater  skill  and  industry 
in  their  manufactures ;  and  they  are  more  moral,  for  they  prostitute  only 
slaves.  This  tribe  had  a  considerable  infusion  of  white  blood,  a  Russian 
vessel  having  been  cast  away  near  here,  as  it  is  supposed,  some  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  since,  and  the  crew,  being  strong  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves, having  lived  among  the  Indians  for  some  time  before  they  were 
relieved.  Several  individuals  were  present  at  the  council  who  in  their  feat- 
ures, complexion,  and  yellow  hair  bore  the  strongest  proof  of  their  Sclavonic 
origin.  They  have  four  principal  or  winter  villages :  Neeah,  at  the  site  of 
the  old  Spanish  fort  on  Neeah  Bay  (Port  Nuiiez  Gaona);  Waatch,  on  the 
south  side  of  Cape  Flattery;  Tsu-yess,  in  a  cove  or  indentation  a  few  miles 
south  of  it;  and  Osett,  at  the  Flattery  rocks.  Another  village  on  Neeah  Bay 
has  been  abandoned  since  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in  the  fall  of  1852, 
and  the  Klasset  and  Tatooche  Island  villages  are  summer  resorts.  It  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Yallakub,  or  Flattery  Jack,  that  previous  to  the 
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sickness  the  tribe  could  muster  500  fighting  men.  The  total  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  is  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  that  number.  Both  Yalla- 
kub  and  Kleh-sitt,  or  the  white  chief,  died  during  that  winter.  The  latter, 
a  Russian  half-breed,  was  the  head  of  the  tribe ;  Jack  being  however  the 
best  known,  from  his  speaking  a  little  English,  and  his  greater  familiarity 
with  the  traders. 

The  Neeah  village,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  January,  1855,  consisted  of 
two  blocks  of  four  or  five  houses  each  built  close  together.  The  largest  single 
house  was  about  seventy-five  feet  long  by  forty  in  width,  and  probably  fifteen 
feet  high  in  front,  the  whole  constituting  one  room.  The  frame  consisted  of 
heavy  posts  set  in  the  ground,  supporting  rafters,  some  of  which  were  at  least 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness  at  the  butt.  The  labor  of  raising  them  to  their 
position,  with  no  aid  from  machinery,  maybe  imagined.  The  sides  were  formed 
of  planks  placed  horizontally,  and  secured  by  upright  poles,  inside  and  out, 
at  a  few  feet  apart,  to  which  they  were  tied  through  small  apertures  by 
withes.  The  roof,  like  those  of  the  Sound  Indians,  was  made  of  boards, 
guttered  out  and  lapping  one  over  another.  Each  house  is  occupied  by 
several  families,  their  respective  portions  being  separated  by  a  partition  of  two 
or  three  feet  high.  Chests  of  quite  large  size,  and  very  neatly  made  consid- 
ering the  tools  employed,  contained  the  personal  chattels  of  the  owners.  A 
raised  platform  ran  around  the  house,  on  which  the  inhabitants  sat,  slept,  or 
worked;  and  overhead  wei'e  shelves  and  poles  on  which  their  property  was 
stowed.  A  more  miscellaneous  assortment  could  hardly  be  found  at  a  pawn- 
broker's. Seal-skins  full  of  oil,  baskets  of  dried  halibut  and  salmon,  flitches 
of  blubber,  whaling  apparatus,  paddles,  bundles  of  mats,  articles  of  all  sorts 
from  wi-ecked  vessels,  boxes  and  bags  of  every  description,  hung,  lay,  or 
stood  in  endless  variety  and  confusion.  Some  of  the  other  houses  were 
nearly  as  large.  Into  one,  a  canoe  thirty-six  feet  in  length  had  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing,  nor  did  it  occupy  any  inconvenient  room. 
Mr.  Goldsborough,  who  visited  the  village  in  1850,  informed  me  that  the 
houses  generally  were  on  an  even  larger  scale  at  that  time  ;  that  Flattery 
Jack's  house  was  no  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  that  about 
twenty  women  were  busily  engaged  in  it  making  bark  mats  and  dogs'-hair 
blankets.     One   of  the   blocks  is  partly  surrounded  with    a  stockade    of 
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puncheons  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  strengthened  1)}'  very  large  posts, 
into  which  a  tie-beam  is  mortised. 

The  Makah  are,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  almost  exclusively 
maritime  in  their  habits;  their  country  being  very  small,  broken,  and  rocky. 
They  pursue  the  whale  in  their  canoes  even  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  attack 
him  with  a  daring  that  would  not  disgrace  New  England  fishermen.  On 
one  occasion,  a  canoe  was  gone  five  days.  The  men  succeeded  in  killing 
the  whale,  and  subsisted  on  the  blubber,  chewing  some  roots  which  they 
had  with  them  for  want  of  water.  After  all,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  fish.  Their  tackle  consists  of  a  harpoon,  the  point  formerly  edged  with 
shell,  now  usually  with  copper,  very  firmly  secured  to  a  line,  and  attached 
lightly  to  a  shaft  about  fifteen  feet  long,  to  which  also  the  line  is  made  fast;  a 
seal-skin  float  is  attached  by  another  line,  and  serves  to  buoy  the  whale  when 
struck.  The  scene  of  the  capture  is  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  very 
exciting,  ten  canoes  being  sometimes  engaged,  the  crews  yelling  and  dash- 
ing their  paddles  with  frantic  eagerness  When  taken,  the  whale,  buoyed 
up  with  floats,  is  towed  in  triumph  to  the  village  and  cut  up.  They  for- 
merly tried  out  the  oil  by  placing  the  blubber,  after  it  had  become  softened, 
into  boxes,  and  melting  it  outwith  heated  stones.  The  oil  is  kept  in  the  paunch 
of  the  whale,  or  in  seal-skins  and  bladders,  and  is  used  as  an  article  of  food 
as  well  as  for  trade.  The  season  commences  in  March.  The  Makah  were 
till  lately  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  oil  from  the  Nittinat  also,  and  have 
traded  in  a  single  season,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  30,000  gallons.  Previous 
to  becoming  whalers,  the  young  men  go  through  a  species  of  probation, 
probably  similar  to  that  of  the  Tamahno-us.  A  portion  of  them  only  attain 
the  dignity  of  whalers,  a  second  class  devote  themselves  to  halibut,  and  a 
third  to  salmon  and  inferior  fish,  the  occupations  being  kept  distinct,  at  least, 
in  a  great  measure.  The  larger  class  of  canoes  generally  belong  to  a  single 
individual  and  he  receives  a  proportionate  share  of  the  booty  from  the  crew. 
The  halibut  season  is  from  March  to  May,  when  the  salmon  fishery  com- 
mences. This  last  is  by  trolling.  Very  few  of  the  fall  salmon  are  taken. 
Cod  are  obtained  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  are 
abundant  at  all  seasons,  among  which  is  the  Kushkao,  apparently  a  species 
of  perch,  of  very  good  quality.     Muscles  and  echini  of  large  size  are  also 
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abundant.  Sea-otter  are  not  obtained  at  the  cape,  but  the  Indians  pur- 
chased them  of  the  Nittinat,  and  carried  them  to  Victoria  for  sale.  For- 
merly they  raised  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes;  but  since  the  sickness  they 
have  neglected  this  provision. 

The  Makah  bore  the  nose  as  well  as  ears,  and  both  men  and  women 
wear  ornaments  in  them,  generally;  in  the  former,  a  small  triangular  bit  of 
shell,  in  the  latter,  larger  pieces.  The  men  for  the  most  part  wear  nothing 
but  a  blanket;  the  women,  a  breech-clout,  and  blanket  of  dogs'  hair  or 
down,  or  a  cedar  bark  robe.  A  few  of  the  men,  at  the  time  of  the  council, 
had  bear  skins  tied  around  the  throat  with  the  fur  out;  and  as  they  sat  on  the 
ground,  the  skins  encircling  them  and  covering  the  face  to  the  nose,  they 
made  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Their  hats,  when  they  wear  any,  are 
of  the  conical  form  common  along  the  coast.  Their  finest  manufactures 
are  the  blankets  already  mentioned.  Those  of  dogs'  hair  and  down  are 
common  to  other  parts  of  the  sound,  more  particularly  those  which  have 
least  communication  with  the  whites,  as  homespun  articles  here,  as  else- 
where, give  place  to  "store  goods"  with  advancing  civilization.  The  cedar 
blankets  and  robes  are  known  almost  exclusively  to  be  their  own ;  they  are 
very  nicely  made,  and  quite  pliable.  Their  dishes  resemble  those  of  the 
northern  Indians,  of  which  many  specimens  have  found  their  way  to  the 
States;  long,  shallow  trays  serving  to  hold  the  common  mess,  and  smaller 
square  ones  for  the  individual  portion. 

The  Makah  before  they  were  broken  by  sickness  carried  their  war- 
parties  to  some  distance.  They  are  still  on  bad  terms  with  the  Soke  and 
Psong  of  Vancouver  Island,  as  well  as  with  their  immediate  neighbors  to 
the  south,  the  Kwillehiut.  They  chastised  the  Tsemakum  of  Port  Town- 
send  before  the  Klallam  attacked  them,  and  not  long  since  threatened  the 
Klallam  also,  but  the  difficulty  was  arranged  by  King  George,  the  Klallam 
chief,  giving  his  sister  to  the  white  chief  in  marriage ;  a  regal  settlement  of 
difficulties  worthy  of  European  diplomacy. 

On  occasion  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by  Governor  Stevens,  in 
January  last,  the  Makah  were  first  brought  into  official  intercourse  with 
the  whites.  Previous  to  that  time,  they  had  declined  to  receive  papers  from 
the  agent,  Colonel  Simmons,  being  under  apprehensions  that  they  would 
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bring  back  the  small-pox.  B}^  tlie  governor's  direction,  they,  on  that  occa- 
sion, named  two  subchiefs  from  each  village,  from  whom  he  selected  an 
Osett,  named  Tse-kau-utl,  as  head  chief.  This  treaty  secured  to  them  the 
point  of  the  peninsula,  including  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort,  on  Neeah 
Bay,  and  the  Waatch  village  on  the  coast. 

The  Klallam  I  consider  to  be  another  branch  of  the  Selish,  though  of 
a  more  remote  origin  than  the  Niskwalli.  Their  opposite  neighbors  of 
Vancouver  Island,  the  Soke  or  Tsohke  of  Soke  Inlet,  and  the  Tsong  or 
Songhu  of  Victoria  belong  to  the  same  connection.  The  tribe  is  still  a 
numerous  one  though  like  others  of  the  district,  considerably  reduced.  A 
few  families  have  removed  to,  and  are  permanently  settled  on,  the  island. 
Their  proper  country  lies  on  the  straits  between  the  Okeho  River  and  Point 
Wilson;  but,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Tsemakum,  many  of  them  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Port  Townshend.  The  Klallam  were  embraced  in  the 
same  treaty  with  the  Tsemakum  and  the  Skokomish,  and  a  common  i-eser- 
vation  made  for  them  at  the  head  of  Hood  Canal.  Since  the  death  of 
S'Hai-ak,  or  King  George,  Tsitz-a-mah-han,  or  Duke  of  York,  has  been 
recognized  as  the  head  chief  Their  total  number  is  now  926.  Their  princi- 
pal villages  are  Okeho,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river;  Pishtst,  on  Klallam  Bay; 
Elwa,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  so  called;  Yinnis,  at  False  Dungeness; 
Stehtlum,  at  New  Dungeness;  Kahkwaitl,  at  Port  Discovery;  and  a  recent 
one  at  Kahtai,  or  Port  l^ownshend. 

The  Tsemakum  are  reduced  to    90    souls.      Their  original   countiy 

embraced  Port  Townshend,  Port  Ludlow,  and  Port  Gamble.     The  tribe 

probably  was  never  a  very  large  one,  but  has  been  noted  among  all  its 

neighbors  for  its  pugnacity.     It  has  been  successively  engaged  in  wars 

with  the  Makah,  Klallam,  Toan-huch,  Snohomish,  and  DAvamish,  in  all  of 

which  it  suffered  severely.     Their  present  chief  is  Elsakweoit.     These  as 

before  mentioned  have,  like  the  Kwillehiiit,  been  classed  with  the  Selish 

tribes.    Singularly  enough,  while  their  languages  exhibit  greater  resemblance 

to  each  other,  notwithstanding  their  relative  position,  than  do  either  to  their 

immediate  neighbors,  the    Tsemakum  is  literally  an  unknown  tongue  to 

the  rest;  not  an  individual,  it  is  said,  out  of  the  tribe  being  acquainted  with 
12 
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it,  a  circumstance  very  unusual  among  Indians.  In  their  modes  of  sub- 
sistence, habits,  &c.,  they  do  not  differ  noticeably  from  their  neighbors. 

There  remains  on  these  waters  what  may  be  termed  the  Niskwalli 
nation,  which  is  thus  divided,  pursuing  the  geographical  order : 

1st.  The  Skokomish,  of  whom  the  Toanhuch  seems  to  be  another 
name  only,  said  to  mean  in  the  Klallam  tongue  "a  portage".  Of  these,  there 
were  formerly  several  bands,  as  the  Kwulseet  and  others,  whose  names  are 
preserved  in  tliose  of  different  localities.  They  occupy  both  sides  of  Hood 
Canal  above  Port  Gamble,  and  number  290  souls.  Their  chief  is  now 
Hol-hol-tin,  better  known  as  Jim.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Skokomish 
were  embraced  in  the  same  treaty  with  their  neighbors,  the  Klallams  and 
Tsemakums.  Their  language  constitutes  a  distinct  one,  differing  so  far 
from  that  of  the  Niskwalli  as  not  to  be  generally  understood.  The 
Skwawksin,  or  Skwawksnamish,  who  occupy  the  isthmus  between  Hood 
Canal  and  Case  Inlet,  in  some  respects  more  properly  belong  to  this  con- 
nection than  to  the  Sound  Indians. 

2d.  The  bands  occupying  Puget  Sound  and  the  inlets  oj)ening  into 
it  as  far  down  as  Point  Pully.  These  all  speak  the  same  dialect,  the  Nis- 
kwalli proper,  and  were  all  included  in  treaties  made  at  Shenah-nam,  or 
Medicine  Creek,  December,  1854,  since  ratified  by  the  Senate.  They  num- 
ber collectively  893.  A  division  might  be  made  of  these  into  three  sub- 
tribes,  the  first  consisting  of  the  S'Hotlemamish  of  Case  Inlet,  Saheh- 
wamish  of  Hamersly  Inlet,  Sawamish  of  Totten  Inlet,  Skwai-aitl  of  Eld 
Inlet,  Stehtsasamish  of  Budd  Inlet,  and  Ntisehtsatl  of  South  Bay  or 
Henderson  Inlet ;  the  second  consisting  of  the  Skwalliahmish  or  Niskwal- 
li, including  the  Segwallitsu,  Steilakumahmish,  and  other  small  bands; 
the  third  of  the  Puyallupahmish,  T'Kawkwamish,  and  S'Homamish  of  the 
Puyallup  River  and  Vashon  Island.  The  first  are  properly  salt  water 
Indians ;  the  second  are  for  the  most  part  like  the  Staktamish,  or  Upper 
Tsihalis,  equestrian  in  their  habits,  and  the  last  are  River  and  Sound  Indians. 
Three  reservations  were  assigned  to  these  bands  as  permanent  homes,  each 
consisting  of  about  two  sections  of  land;  one  being  the  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  Hammersly  Inlet  or  Skukum  Bay,  another  upon  the  sound  near 
the  Niskwalli,  and  a  third  upon  Commencement  Bay.     These  are  all  upon 
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the  water,  and  are  suitable  for  fishing-  stations.  As,  however,  none  of  them 
afford  pasture  land,  it  will  be  desirable  that  when  negotiations  are  concluded 
with  the  Upper  Tsihalis  some  provisions  be  made  of  a  tract  suitable  for 
animals,  to  which  all  those  possessing  them  can  resort  in  common.  By  the 
treaty  Kwi-e-mihl  and  Sno-ho-dum-sit  were  designated  as  head  chiefs  of  the 
bands  embraced  within  its  provisions. 

Below  these  is  the  division  of  which  the  Dwamish  and  Sukwamish  are 
the  principal  bands,  occupying  Elliott  Bay,  Bainbridge  Island,  and  a  portion 
of  the  peninsula  between  Hood  Canal  and  Admiralty  Inlet.  Their  head 
chief  is  Se-aa-thl,  or,  as  it  is  usually  pronounced,  Seattle,  from  whom  the  town 
on  Elliott  Bay  has  been  named.  In  this  connection  are  also  the  Samamish, 
Skopahmish,  Sk'tehlmish,  St'kamish,  and  other  small  bands  lying  upon  the 
lake  sand  the  branches  of  Dwamish  River,  who  are  claimed  by  the  othei's  as 
part  of  their  tribe,  but  have  in  reality  very  little  connection  with  them.  A 
very  few  of  these  last  possess  horses,  but  the  majority  are  river  Indians.  The 
aggregate  number  of  the  whole  was  by  census  807,  which  probably  falls  a 
little  short  of  the  truth.  They  differ  but  slightly  from  the  Niskwalli  in 
language.  These  tribes  Avere  included  with  all  the  others  of  the  eastern 
shore  and  the  islands  in  the  treaty  of  Mukleteoh,  or  Point  Elliott.  A 
reserve  of  two  sections  was  retained  for  them  at  Port  ^Madison. 

3d.  The  Snohomish,  with  whom  are  included  the  Snokwalmti,  Ski- 
whamish,  Sk'tah-le-jum,  KAvehtl-ma-mish,  and  Stolutswhamish,  living  on  the 
Snohomish  and  Stolutswhamish  Rivers.  The  Snohomish  tribe  itself  occupies 
only  the  country  at  its  mouth  and  the  lower  end  of  Whidbey  Island ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  belonging  to  the  Snokwalmu,  &c.  They  number 
441  souls,  and  the  other  bands,  collectively,  556.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty 
they  were  all  placed  under  Patkanam,  the  chief  of  the  latter.  It  is  observ- 
able that  though  the  connection  between  them  is  most  intimate,  the  Snoho- 
mish assimilate  in  dialect  to  the  next  tribe,  the  Skagit,  while  the  Snokwal- 
mu speak  the  Niskwalli  in  its  purity.  In  the  treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  the 
reservation  for  this  division  was  fixed  at  two  sections  on  a  small  creek 
emptying  into  the  bay  fomied  by  the  mouth  of  the  Snohomish  River.  A 
central  reservation  of  one  township,  to  include  the  former,  intended  for  the 
general  agency  of  the  Puget  Sound  district,  and  as   an  ultimate  home  for 
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all  the  tribes,  was  contemplated  at  the  same  place.  The  small  bay  known  as 
Tulalip  Bay,  upon  which  is  a  saw  mill,  affords  an  excellent  site  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  land  in  the  neighborhood,  being  easily  cleared  and  of  good 
quality,  would  enable  the  Indians  in  a  great  measure  to  subsist  themselves. 
The  Snokwalmii  and  other  upper  bands  of  this  division  possess  a  few 
horses,  and  are  much  intermarried  with  the  Yakama  Indians,  here  indiscrim- 
inately called  Klikatat.  They  hunt  as  well  as  fish;  their  neighborhood  to 
the  mountains  and  more  active  and  energetic  character  giving  them  a  supe- 
riority in  this  respect.  One  of  the  two  principal  trails  across  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  that  by  way  of  the  main  Yakama,  passes  through  their  country; 
the  Nahchess  trail  leading  from  White  River. 

4th.  The  Skagits,  including  the  Kikiallu,  Nukwatsamish,  Tow-ah-ha, 
Smali-hu,  Sakumehu,  Miskaiwhu,  Miseekwigweelis,  Swinamish,  and  Skwo- 
namish,  occupy  the  remaining  country  between  the  Snohomish  and  Belling- 
ham  Bay,  with  the  northern  part  of  Whidbey  Island  and  Perry  Island. 
With  them  a  different  dialect  prevails,  though  not  so  distinct  but  what  they 
can  be  understood  by  those  already  mentioned.  They  altogether  amount 
to  1,475,  and  have  been  assigned  Goliah  as  head  chief  This  division  have 
no  horses,  but  are  altogether  canoe  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  the 
islands  and  the  immediate  shore  of  the  main,  their  country  is  altogether 
unexplored  They  formerly  had  some  communication  with  the  Indians 
beyond  the  mountains;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  discontinued  in  con- 
sequence of  obstructions  to  their  trails.  The  Skagit  reservation,  as  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty,  was  the  peninsula  forming  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Perry  Island. 

5th.  The  Saniish,  Lummi,  Nuksahk,  living  around  Bellingham  Bay 
and  the  Lummi  River.  The  two  former  are  salt  water,  the  last  exclusively 
river  Indians,  who  as  yet  have  liad  very  little  connection  with  the  whites. 
Collectively,  these  might  be  called  the  Nuh-lum-mi.  Tsow-its-hut  was 
recognized  as  their  common  chief  by  the  treaty,  and  a  reservation  made  for 
them  of  an  island  at  the  forks  of  the  river.  Altogether  they  number  680. 
The  languages  of  the  Lummi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  of  the  Nuk- 
sahk, a  few  miles  higher  up,  differ  so  much  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to 
one  another.     The  latter  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  to  that  of  Frazer 
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River,  and,  in  fact,  their  principal  intercourse  is  with  Fort  Langly  and  the 
Indians  in  that  direction.  The  above  tribes  were  also  treated  with  at  Point 
Elliott.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  other  permanently  located  on  the 
main  shore  south  of  the  boundary  line;  but  some  of  the  Vancouver  Island 
Indians  cross  over  in  the  fishing  season.  The  names  of  tribes  living  to  the 
north  of  the  Niskwalli,  cited  by  Mr.  Hale  on  the  authority  of  a  Canadian, 
it  may  be  mentioned  are  recognizable  in  those  of  Puyallup,  Sukwamish, 
Skagit,  and  Kowitsin  or  Kawitshen. 

With  these  end  the  Niskwalli  nation.  The  enumeration  here  given 
may  be  relied  on  as  substantially  coruect.  It  was  taken  by  Colonel  Sim- 
mons while  distributing  presents,  and  when  almost  all  the  Indians  were  got 
in.  The  result  is,  for  the  Niskwalli  connection,  a  total  of  5,242;  for  the 
total  population  of  the  Sound  and  Straits  of  Fuca,  6,258.  Adding  to  this 
the  most  recent  enumeration,  or  estimate,  of  the  coast  and  Columbia  River 
tribes,  the  Indian  population  of  the  district  may  be  assumed  at  8,G87. 

This  total,  as  well  as  the  details,  differs  considerably  from  the  estimates 
made  in  January,  1851,  and,  indeed,  from  the  census  taken  in  the  winter  of 
1854-55,  while  the  treaties  were  progressing.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain 
that  the  lower  tribes,  instead  of  diminishing,  are  on  the  increase.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  their  being  at  peace  among  themselves  and 
protected  by  the  settlements  from  northern  invasion,  and  to  the  fact  that  no 
epidemic  diseases  have  recently  attacked  them. 

POPULATION. 

In  my  report  to  Captain  McClellan,  I  made  an  attempt  to  compare  all 
the  estimates  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  Territory  which  was  within 
my  reach.  Since  then,  an  actual  count  or  census  of  most  of  the  tribes  in 
this  part  of  the  Territory  has  been  twice  attempted,  once  by  myself  and 
once  by  Colonel  Simmons.  In  considering  the  different  statements  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  none  of 
them  can  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  accurate  calculations  resj^ecting  the 
ratio  of  increase  or  diminution,  and  I  am  further  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  aggregate  former  population,  taking  one  period  with  another,  has  never 
been  very  much  greater  than  within  our  knowledge  of  it.     In  arriving  at 
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any  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  not  merely  the  actual  facts  of 
increase  or  mortality  known  to  us,  but  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  fur- 
nish subsistence,  the  modes  of  obtaining  it  followed  by  the  Indians,  their 
general  character  and  habits,  their  fecundity,  their  wars,  and  various  other 
circumstances  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  life.  That  the  estimates, 
even  of  residents,  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  confidence,  has  been  made 
sufficiently  evident  by  the  discrepancies  in  our  different  attempts  at  an  actual 
enumeration,  and  those  of  travelers,  like  Lewis  and  Clarke,  are  likely  to 
have  been  still  wider  from  the  fact.  Still,  as  no  other  data  exist  upon 
which  to  found  any  oj)inion,  we  are  driven  to  assume  these  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion. 

The  population  of  the  Columbia,  below  the  Cascades,  was  very  probably 
at  its  height  early  in  the  present  century.  None  of  the  early  writers  men- 
tion the  indications  of  previous  mortality  as  remarkable  in  extent;  and  this 
negative  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  when  taken  in  connection  with  their 
subsequent  multiplication  between  1820  and  1830.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in 
180G,  estimated  the  total  number  at  about  8,500,  which  is  within  the  bounds 
of  probability.  They  in  fact  seem  to  have  rather  underrated  the  four 
lower  bands  of  Tsiniik,  whom  they  place  at  1,100  souls,  whereas  Mr. 
Irving,  on  the  authority  of  the  fur-traders,  but  a  few  years  later,  gives  their 
number  of  warriors  alone  at  554,  a  force  requiring  a  much  larger  total. 
The  same  period  may  also  be  assumed  as  the  date  of  greatest  prosperity  of 
the  tribes  on  the  coast  and  on  the  Kowlitz  and  the  Tsihalis  Rivers.  The 
estimate  of  the  former,  founded  on  Indian  autliority  and  aided  by  the 
reported  number  of  houses,  gives  a  total  of  4,300,  not  an  excessive  one,  if 
the  Makah  are  included,  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  Of  the  Kowlitz  and 
Upper  Tsihalis,  who  are  not  mentioned  by  them,  4,000  may  be  admitted  as 
the  extreme. 

According  to  Vancouver,  it  would  appear  that  the  Sound  tribes  had 
suffered  from  some  great  calamity  previous  to  his  visit  in  the  spring  of  1792. 
In  all  those  waters  from  Port  Discovery  to  head  of  the  sound,  during  a 
minute  survey,  he  did  not  meet  Avith  over  1,200  Indians,  and  at  least  half  of 
these  must  have  belonged  to  the  Skagit  and  Snohomish.  The  season  of 
the  year  was  too  early  for  them  to  have  left  the  water  in  search  of  roots  and 
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berries;  and  those  that  he  saw  manifested  no  alarm  at  his  presence,  which 
would  induce  the  idea  that  others  had  fled  in  consequence  of  his  approach. 
Besides  the  quantity  of  bones  which  he  met  with  in  different  places,  and 
more  particularly  the  neglect  with  which  they  were  treated,  indicated  the 
recent  presence  of  some  pestilence.  As  nearly  corresponding-  with  the  time 
when  Lewis  and  Clarke  supposed  the  small-pox  to  have  visited  the  Dalles, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  disease  had  prevailed  here  also,  though  Van- 
couver does  not  speak  of  its  marks  upon  the  survivors  as  being  very  recent. 
War  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  such  widespread  effects,  as  their  hos- 
tilities never  resulted  in  much  bloodshed  within  a  short  time,  though  acting 
as  a  steady  check  on  population.  After  Vancouver's  visit,  there  must  have 
been  a  veiy  considerable  increase,  which  according  to  Indian  account,  has 
been  since,  at  two  or  three  different  times,  affected  by  epidemic  diseases. 

In  the  district  referred  to,  there  are  at  this  time  over  5,000  Indians; 
and  while  the  tribes  lower  down  the  sound  are  increasing,  as  appears  by  the 
number  of  children,  others  in  more  intimate  connection  with  the  whites  have 
greatly  fallen  off,  and  some  are  nearly  extinct.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  constant  fluctuations  from  natural  causes,  not  arising  out  of  the  settle- 
ment of  tlie  countrj^,  had  existed  among  them  from  an  early  time,  and  the 
inference  would  be  that  their  total  number  had  never  greatly  exceeded  that 
which  they  have  reached  since  the  discovery.  Too  great  stress  is  not  to  b(^ 
laid  upon  the  assertion  of  the  Indians  themselves  that  they  were  once  a  great 
many,  for  their  ideas  of  number  are  vague  at  the  best,  and  the  recollection 
of  any  former  mortality  would  probably  be  exaggerated,  while  the  after- 
increase  would  be  disregarded.  I  should  consider  a  population  of  8,000  for 
the  tribes  within  the  Straits  of  Fuca  as  the  utmost  which  they  have  ever 
reached.  Mr.  Finlayson,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  made  a  count  of 
the  Klallam  in  1845,  and  ascertained  their  numbers  to  be  1,7G0.  Taking 
this  as  their  maximum  at  any  one  time,  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  this 
Territory,  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  during  their  most  flourishing 
epoch,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  condition  existed  simultaneously  to 
all  of  them,  would  amount  to  26,800,  or  about  three  times  their  present 
number.  This  seems  to  me  as  great  a  body  as  the  country  could  have 
supported  according  to  their  modes  of  life,  and  certainly  is  in  itself  formid- 
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able.  It  is  most  probable  however,  that  the  whole  were  never  at  once  in 
the  same  condition  of  prosperity,  but  that  fluctuations  occurred  among  dif- 
ferent tribes  at  various  times.  Mr.  Hale,  to  Avhose  work  I  have  only  recently 
had  access,  does  not  touch  upon  the  Sound  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Niskwalli  (Skwale);  and  the  estimates  furnished  by  Captain  Wilkes  in  the 
same  year  (1841),  although  covering  a  portion  of  the  deficiency,  are  yet 
very  incomplete,  and  do  not  coincide  with  the  others  in  those  mentioned  by 
both.  The  census  of  a  portion  of  the  Sound  tribes,  made  by  Dr.  Tolmie  in 
1844,  and  published  in  the  former  report,  is,  though  undoubtedly  more 
accurate  than  the  above  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  very  partial  one.  I  have 
endeavored  to  combine  all  these,  on  the  assumption  that  no  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  that  interval,  but  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
valuable  result  as  regards  details.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
total  population  of  the  western  district  at  that  time  reached  15,000,  and  that 
the  tribes  most  exempt  from  diminution  since  have  been  those  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  sound  below  the  Puyallup  River. 

The  more  recent  estimates  of  General  Lane,  in  1849,  I  have  passed 
over  as  being  mere  estimates,  and  not  entirely  complete.  They  cannot  aid 
in  any  way  in  drawing  accurate  conclusions. 

On  one  point  connected  with  the  subject  of  population,  a  fact  of  ethno- 
logical importance  may  be  referred  to,  viz,  the  very  small  number  of  indig- 
enous half-breeds.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  the  fur  com- 
panies have  occupied  the  country,  and  the  almost  universal  connection  of 
its  employes  with  native  women  on  permanent  terms,  the  number  of  metifs 
is  hardly  appreciable. 

TRIBAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

No  division  of  tribes  into  clans  is  observable,  nor  any  organization 
similar  to  the  eastern  tribes,  neither  have  the  Indians  of  this  Territory 
emblematical  distinctions  resembling  the  totem.  Among  some  of  the  northern 
tribes,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  John  Work,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
service,  these  exist.  As  regards  the  chiefdom,  it  is  theoretically  hereditary; 
but  if  on  the  death  of  a  chief  the  eldest  son  is  objectionable  from  stupidity 
or  bad  reputation,  it  is  said  that  the  tribe  sometimes  set  him  aside  for  the 
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next.  If  a  chief's  sons  are  too  young  to  govern,  his  brother  or  next  relative 
succeeds  him  and  continues  chief  till  his  death,  when  the  office  reverts  to 
the  son  of  the  elder.  It  is  notimusual  to  find  men  living  as  chiefs  over  the 
mother's  tribe  instead  of  the  father's.  This  is  the  case  with  Seahtl  among  the 
Dwamish.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  on  the  death  of  the  father  the 
children,  if  young,  are  often  carried  back  by  the  mother  to  her  own  people 
and  brought  up  among  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  tlie  title  in  such  cases 
descends  in  the  female  line.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  men  of  whom 
reputation  for  courage  or  sagacity  is  considerable,  and  whose  influence  is 
in  consequence  extended  over  a  tribe,  their  nominal  chiefs  have  no  control 
beyond  their  own  petty  bands,  nor  is  it  potent  even  there.  Wealth  gives  a 
certain  power  among  them,  and  influence  is  purchased  by  its  lavish  distri- 
bution. There  is  no  class  of  braves,  or  warriors,  and  no  distinction  between 
war  and  peace  chiefs.  The  decision  of  all  questions  of  moment  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  majority  interested,  but  there  is  no  compulsion  upon 
the  minority.  To  this  fact,  as  will  elsewhere  be  noticed,  seems  to  be  due  in 
some  degree,  the  splitting  up  and  subdivision  of  tribes.  In  fact,  society  is 
perfectly  democratic,  because  in  the  absence  of  government  or  authority, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.  There  is  no  priesthood  aside  from  the  tamahnous 
men,  or  doctors,  who  have  by  virtue  of  their  office  an  important  part  to 
play  as  leading  the  ceremonial  incantations  which  accompany  proceedings 
of  general  interest.  In  their  councils,  every  one  has  the  right  of  speaking, 
and  assent  or  dissent  is  ascertained  by  exclamation  or  silence.  Some  of 
them  are  effective  orators,  though  in  general  their  eloquence  is  of  a  very 
noisy  and  vociferous  kind.  The  women  are  present  at,  and  join  in,  these 
talks,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  their  words  being  repeated  aloud  by  a 
reporter.  On  occasions  of  less  ceremony,  they  sometimes  address  the  audi- 
ence without  any  such  intervention,  and  give  their  admonitions  with  a  free- 
dom of  tongue  highly  edifying.  In  a  few  instances,  matrons  of  superior 
character,  *' strong  minded  women",  have  obtained  an  influence  similar  to 
that  of  cliiefs.  Sally,  the  widow  of  Tsenahmus,  a  Tsinuk  chief,  well 
known  on  the  Lower  Columbia,  enjoys  great  authority  among  the  Indians 
and  general  immunity  from  the  whites.  The  queen,  an  old  lady  of  the 
Tsihalis,  who  patronized  Captain  Wilkes's  party  in  1841,  yet  rules  her  neigh- 
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borliood  witli  undisputed  sway,  and  on  occasion  of  the  late  council  "put  in 
her  oar"  with  considerable  effect  against  a  removal.  After  the  talks,  time  is 
generally  taken  by  the  assembly  to  consider  the  matter  in  hand  before  a 
final  action  is  decided.  The  feasts  at  which  their  principal  consultations 
generally  take  place  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The}^  are  given  by  some 
leading  chief  or  rich  man,  who  takes  the  office  upon  himself  with  a  view  of 
bringing  himself  conspicuously  before  the  public. 

Property. — As  far  as  I  can  gather  the  ^'iews  of  the  Sound  tribes,  they 
recognize  no  individual  right  to  land  except  actual  occupancy,  lliis  seems 
to  be  respected  to  this  extent,  that  if  a  man  has  cleared  a  spot  of  land  for 
cultivation,  he  can  hold  it  on  the  return  of  the  season  for  planting  from  year 
to  year,  as  long  as  he  sees  fit.  So  in  their  villages,  the  site  of  a  house  per- 
tains to  the  individual  as  long  as  he  leaves  any  vestige  or  evidence  of  a 
building  on  it.  Among  the  Tsiniik  and  Lower  Tsihalis,  the  right  may 
have  been  carried  somewhat  further,  but  unsettled  lands  away  from  their 
usual  haunts  are  but  little  regarded.  Tribes  are,  however,  somewhat  tena- 
cious of  territorial  right,  and  well  understand  their  respective  limits;  but  this 
seems  to  be  merely  as  regards  their  title,  and  they  never,  it  is  believed, 
exclude  from  them  other  friendly  tribes.  It  would  appear  also  that  these 
lands  are  considered  to  survive  to  the  last  remnant  of  a  tribe,  after  its  exist- 
ence as  such  has  in  fact  ceased.  There  seems  to  be,  in  some  instances,  a 
vague  claim  by  chiefs  to  territorial  sovereignty,  as  for  example  among  the 
Makah,  where  any  wrecked  property  floats  ashore  the  proprietor  claims 
from  the  finder  a  portion  of  it,  and  it  is  said  payment  is  exacted  for  the  use 
of  particular  pieces  of  ground.  Cases  have  been  mentioned  of  a  claim  by  a 
chief  to  the  ownership  of  the  whole  country  occupied  by  his  tribe;  but  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  foundation  in  acknowledged  right,  or  to  be  actually 
maintained.  Sneetlum,  the  former  chief  of  the  Skagit,  is  said  to  have  made 
such  pretensions.  As  regards  the  fisheries,  they  are  held  in  common,  and 
no  tribe  pretends  to  claim  from  another,  or  from  individuals,  seigniorage  for 
the  right  of  taking.  In  fact,  such  a  claim  would  be  inconvenient  to  all  par- 
ties, as  the  Indians  move  about,  on  the  sound  particularly,  from  one  to 
another  locality,  according  to  the  season.     Nor  do  they  have  disputes  as  to 
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their  hunting-  grounds.  Land  and  sea  appear  to  be  open  to  all  with  whom 
they  are  not  at  war.  Their  local  attachments  are  very  strong,  as  might  be 
inferred  with  regard  to  a  race  having  fixed  abodes,  and  they  part  from  their 
favorite  grounds  and  burial-places  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 

As  regards  the  right  of  property  in  houses  or  goods,  their  ideas  are 
naturally  clearer.  The  maker  of  anything  is  its  necessary  owner  until  he 
voluntarily  parts  with  its  possession.  So  also  the  captor  of  fish  or  game, 
the  one  Avho  digs  roots  or  raises  vegetables  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
have  ever  speculated  upon  the  origin  of  this  riglit,  nor  would  their  minds 
comprehend  any  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  subject.  They  liave  customs, 
however,  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  themselves.  Not  only  do  the  men  own 
property  distinct  from  their  wives,  but  (which  is  a  consequence  following  on 
pol3'gamy)  their  Avives  own  each  her  private  effects,  separate  from  her 
husband  as  well  as  from  the  others.  He  has  his  own  blankets,  she  her 
mats  and  baskets  and  generally  speaking  her  earnings  belong  to  her,  except 
those  arising  from  prostitution,  which  are  her  husband's.  On  the  decease  of 
a  man,  his  property  is  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  his  relatives,  and 
what  is  not  destroyed  or  displayed  at  his  grave  is  divided  among  them,  his 
sons  if  grown  up  taking  a  part ;  his  wives  get  nothing  whatever,  nor  young 
children,  but  unless  appropriated  by  the  men,  return  to  their  own  people, 
taking  the  latter  with  them.  Another  custom  in  respect  to  property  is  that 
the  seller  of  a  horse,  slave,  or  woman  guarantees  life  and  safety  for  a  time. 
If  they  escape  or  die  within  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  the  purchaser  can 
demand  back  the  price.  As  a  general  thing,  they  do  not  dispose  of  property 
before  death.  Instances  happen  of  course  when  they  express  the  wish  that 
individuals  should  have  particular  articles,  but  is  not  always  regarded. 
Judge  Ford  informed  me  that  one  day  the  Indians  announced  to  him  the 
death  of  a  man  near  by.  The  next  they  told  him  that  he  was  alive  again, 
and  that  he  said  he  had  not  disposed  of  his  horses  to  suit  him,  and  had 
come  back  for  that  purpose,  that  he  had  now  done  so  and  was  going  to  die 
again,  which  he  accordingly  did  during  the  day,  and  that  time  in  earnest. 
This  sort  of  coma  preceding  death,  it  should  be  remarked  in  explanation, 
seems  to  be  not  uncommon. 
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Slavery. — Slavery  is  tlioroug-lily  interwoven  with  the  social  polity  of 
the   Indians  of  the    coast  section   of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
East  of  the  Cascades,  though  it  exists,  it  is  not  so  common;  the  equestrian 
habits  of  the  tribes  living  there  probably  rendering  it  less  profitable  or 
convenient  than  among  the  more  settled  inhabitants  of  the  coast.     South- 
ward it  ceases,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  with  the  Siskiou  Mount- 
ains, which  divide  Oregon  from  California.     Many  of  the  slaves  held  here 
are,  however,  brought  from  California,  where  they  were  taken  by  the  war- 
like and  predatory  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  sold  to  the  Kallapuia  and 
Tsinuk.     The  system  probably  originated  in  wars,  all  prisoners  becom- 
ing slaves  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  as  usual  they  have  some  fanciful 
modes  of  accounting  for  it.     Thus  some  of  the  Sound  Indians  told  Colonel 
Simmons  that  the  first  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast,  when  one 
of  the  guests  criticised  the  cooking  of  the  fish.     The  others,  disgusted  at 
his  ill-breeding,  debated  upon  his  punishment.     Some  were  for  killing  him; 
but  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  him  a  slave,  that  he  might  always  serve 
his  insulted  host,  which  accordingly  was  done.     However  this  may  be,  the 
occasions  of  making  them  have  since  greatly  multiplied.      Thus,  if  one 
Indian    has    wronged  another,  and  failed  to  make  compensation,  or  if  a 
debtor  is  insolent,  he  may  be  taken  as  a  slave.     Their  mode  of  procedure  is 
characterized  by  their  wonted  deliberation.     The  plaintiff  comes  with  a 
party  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  holds  out  to  the  other  the  option  of  pay- 
ment or  servitude.     If  no  satisfaction  is  given  he  must  submit  unless  he  is 
strong  enough  to  do  battle.     And  this  slavery  is  final  degradation.     The 
rule  of  once  a  slave  always  a  slave  extends  so  far  that  if  the  debtor  should 
have  given  up  some  relative  in  his  power,  and  subsequently  redeems  him, 
he  becomes  his  slave  in  turn.     If  a  man  purchase  his  father  or  mother, 
they  become  his  slaves,  and  are  treated  as  such.     The  children  of  slaves 
by  others  are  slaves  likewise.     And  the  children  of  a  man  by  his  own 
slaves  are  but  half  free  ;  they  do  not  rank  as  seahh-viri.     Even  if  one  pur- 
chases his  own  freedom,  he  is  yet  looked  upon  as  an  inferior.     A  distinction 
is  to  be  made  as  regards  women,  that  whereas  in  one  sense  they  are  always 
slaves  or  propert}^,  yet  when  a  man  sells  or  pays  away  his  sister  or  daughter, 
she,  if  born  of  free  parents,  becomes  the  wife  of  the  creditor  or  purchaser, 
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and  as  such  does  not  follow  the  rule  of  distribution,  but  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  returns  to  lier  tribe  or  fomily.  Tlie  number  of  persons  thus 
held  upon  the  Sound  is  less  than  farther  north,  but  probably  amounts  to 
one-tenth  of  the  population.  Many  of  them  belong  to  distant  tribes,  and 
others  belonging  to  these  are  held  elsewhere.  The  system  has  been  the 
cause  of  constant  disturbance  among  themselves,  as  well  as  of  wars  with 
their  neighbors ;  for  not  only  were  the  latter  often  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  them,  but  the  occasional  escape  or  stealing  of  slaves  created 
difficulty  and  led  to  retaliation.  For  this  reason,  it  was  thought  expedient 
in  the  treaties  with  the  Sound  tribes  to  stipulate  its  abolition.  The  life  of  a 
slave  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  it  was  for- 
merly customary  among  most  of  the  tribes  to  kill  part  at  least  on  the  death 
of  the  owners.  At  Tsiniik,  as  lately  as  1850,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
starve  a  little  slave  girl  to  death,  who  had  been  given  to  a  child  in  the 
family,  previously  deceased,  and  her  life  was  only  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  the  citizens,  who  offered  to  pay  her  price,  representing  that  it  would  be  as 
good  to  destroy  the  value  in  merchandise,  and  adding  the  weight  of  a  threat 
in  case  of  refusal. 

Dr.  Tolmie  informs  me  that  the  course  of  the  slave  trade  has  always 
been  from  south  to  north;  the  only  exception  in  his  knoAvledge  being  that 
the  Kowlitz  Indians,  formerly  a  very  strong  tribe,  used  to  make  forays  on 
the  Sound  and  carry  their  prisoners  to  the  Columbia  River. 

RetaUation. — The  law  of  life  for  life  is  fully  recognized,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  compromise  on  payment  of  damages.  The  procedure  is  about  as 
■follows:  If  one  Indian  has  taken  another's  life,  the  revenge  is  not  immediate; 
it  is  talked  over  for  some  time,  perhaps  months,  during  which  any  overture 
for  settlement  can  be  made.  If  none  is  offered,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
with  a  sufficient  party  of  their  friends,  proceed  to  the  murderer  and  make  a 
demand  on  him  for  satisfaction.  If  he  or  his  friends  can  make  up  a  sufficient 
amount  of  goods  to  appease  the  next  of  kin,  the  affair  is  settled,  the  other 
friends  being  paid  something  for  their  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  some  return 
is  then  usually  made  by  them  in  token  that  peace  is  restored.  If  the  mur- 
derer cannot  himself  make  a  suitable  recompense,  or  his  friends  will  not 
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assist  him,  they  then  take  his  hfe,  and  the  affair  stops,  no  hostihty  being 
provoked  anew  by  the  act.  The  amount  to  be  paid  as  blood-money  depends 
upon  the  importance  of  the  person  killed;  women  being  of  less  value  than 
men.  Ten  blankets  will  generally  pay  for  a  common  person.  Occasionally, 
the  individual  sought  for,  instead  of  compromising,  makes  fight,  especially  if  a 
chief  or  a  man  of  influence,  in  which  case  a  quasi  war  arises  between  the  two 
tribes  or  factions.  It  generally  terminates  without  much  bloodshed,  and 
leads  to  an  amicable  arrangement.  This  system  of  retaliation,  which  is 
carried  out  in  every  matter,  and  takes  the  place  of  civil  process  for  debt,  as 
well  as  actions  for  torts  or  criminal  prosecutions,  has  worked  much  mischief 
among  the  Indians,  and  been  one  source  of  slavery,  as  well  as  of  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  tribes.  The  principal  cause  arises  in  the  event  of  death  under 
the  hands  of  the  doctor,  as  he  always  receives  his  fee  in  advance,  and  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  cure  his  patient.  So,  if  not  successful  in  his 
conjurations,  he  is  called  upon  to  refund,  perhaps  with  damages,  or,  in  case 
of  failure,  is  set  upon  and  killed  in  turn.  Should  the  patient,  however,  on 
his  death-bed,  attribute  his  fate  to  the  malignant  tamahno-us  of  the  practi- 
tioner, his  friends  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  preliminaries,  but  dis- 
patch him  at  sight. 

Wars. — Until  the  influence  of  the  whites  came  to  be  sensibly  felt,  and 
their  numbers  thinned  by  disease,  a  state  of  petty  warfare  prevailed  between 
many  of  the  different  tribes.  Even  now  among  those  who  have  been  less  inti- 
mate in  their  new  relations,  some  such  condition  of  things  exists,  and  jealousy 
of  each  other  is  universal.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  amusement  among 
travelers  to  be  told  by  every  successive  band  that  just  beyond  them  the 
Indians  were  very  bad;  any  worse  than  the  last,  however,  never  being 
reached,  but,  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  keeping  a  little  ahead.  Their  wars  among 
themselves,  it  is  probable,  were  never  very  bloody.  Eoss  Cox  gives  a  very 
graphic  account  of  the  Tsinuk  method,  which  was  probably  not  far  from 
correct.  Having  once  determined  on  hostilities,  they  give  notice  to  the 
enemy  of  the  day  on  which  they  intend  to  make  the  attack,  and  having 
previously  engaged  as  auxiliaries  a  number  of  young  men  whom  they  pay 
for  that  purpose,  they  embark  in  canoes  for  the  scene  of  action.     Several  of 
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tlieir  women  accompany  them  on  their  expeditions,  and  assist  in  working  the 
canoes.  On  arriving  at  the  enemy's  village,  tliey  enter  into  a  parley,  and 
endeavor  by  negotiation  to  terminate  the  quarrel  amicably.  Sometimes  a 
third  party,  who  preserves  a  strict  neiitrality,  undertakes  the  office  of 
mediator;  but  should  their  joint  efforts  fail  in  procuring  redress,  they  imme- 
diately jDrepare  for  action.  Should  the  day  be  far  advanced,  the  combat  is 
deferred  by  mutual  consent  till  the  following  morning,  and  they  pass  the 
night  intervening  in  frightful  yells  and  making  use  of  abusive  and  insulting 
language  to  each  other.  They  generally  fight  from  their  canoes,  which  they 
take  care  to  incline  to  one  side  presenting  the  higher  flank  to  the  enemy; 
and  in  this  position  with  their  bodies  quite  bent  the  battle  commences. 
,  Owing  to  the  curve  of  their  canoes,  and  their  impenetrable  armor,  it  is  seldom 
bloody;  and  as  soon  as  one  or  two  men  fall,  the  party  to  whom  they  belong 
acknowledge  themselves  vanquished  and  the  combat  ceases.  If  the  assail- 
ants be  unsuccessful,  they  return  without  redress;  but  if  conquerors,  they 
receive  various  presents  from  the  vanquished  party  in  addition  to  their 
original  demand.  The  women  and  children  are  always  sent  away  before 
the  engagement  commences. 

The  same  description  will  apply  to  most  of  the  battles  on  the  Sound, 
except  where  northern  tribes  are  concerned,  who  are  more  warlike  and 
ferocious.  Most  of  those  which  have  been  witnessed  by  early  settlers  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  howling  at  night  and  firing  their  guns,  beyond  bullet-range, 
in  the  day;  their  faces  are  painted  in  accordance.  But  there  are  some 
instances  of  more  determined  conduct.  The  now  almost  extinct  tribe  of 
Tsemakum,  living  on  Port  Townshend,  were,  by  the  common  report,  very 
troublesome  neighbors,  and  on  bad  terms  with  all.  They  were  first  broken 
by  the  Makah,  who  partake  of  the  superior  courage  of  their  race.  They 
are  said  also  to  have  had  a  great  fight  with  the  Snohomish  many  years  ago, 
and  some  seven  years  since  were  attacked  and  their  fort  destroyed  by  the 
Sukwamish,  under  Seahtl.  In  these  affrays,  as  well  as  in  a  fight  between 
the  Klallam  and  Snohomish,  a  number  of  lives  were  lost.  But  the  real 
method  of  warfare  among  them  was  by  murder,  overpowering  individuals 
by  numbers,  or  killing  them  by  stealth  and  unawares.  In  this  way,  tlieir 
wars,  so  to  call  them,  were  kept  up. 
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The  armor  mentioned  by  Cox  consisted  of  an  elk  skin  shirt,  remarkably 
thick,  doubled,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  with  holes  for  the  arms.  It 
descends  to  the  ankles,  and  from  the  thickness  of  the  leather  is  perfectly 
arrow  proof  The  head  is  covered  with  a  species  of  helmet  made  of  cedar- 
bark,  bear  grass,  and  leather,  and  is  also  impenetrable  by  arrows.  The 
neck,  therefore,  is  the  only  vital  part  of  the  body  exposed  to  danger  in 
action.  In  addition  to  the  above  they  have  another  kind  of  armor,  which 
they  occasionally  wear  in  place  of  the  leathern  shirt.  It  is  a  species  of 
corset  formed  of  thin  slips  of  hard  wood,  ingeniously  laced  together  by  bear 
grass  and  is  much  lighter  and  more  pliable  than  the  former;  but  it  does  not 
cover  so  much  of  the  body.     Neither  is  any  longer  used  in  this  Ten-itory.* 

The  Sound  Indians,  but  more  particularly  those  on  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
sometimes  fortify  their  dwellings  by  stockades  made  of  heavy  puncheons 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  set  in  the  ground,  and  strengthened  by  large 
posts  and  cross  pieces.  These  were  loop  holed,  and  calculated  ver}^  well 
to  serve  even  against  muskets. 

The  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  heavy  club  carved  at  the  end,  were  their 
original  weapons.  They  have  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  not  being 
often  employed  even  for  game  except  among  the  Makah,  who  still  adhere 
to  them.  The  arrows  are  pointed  with  hard  wood  or  bone,  and  resemble  in 
every  respect  the  figures  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  work. 
They  are  in  no  respect  equal  in  workmanship  to  those  of  the  interior  or  the 
coast  of  California. 

None  of  the  western  tribes  within  my  observation  have  pursued  the 
practice  of  scalping  the  slain,  nor  do  they  wear  scalp-locks.  The  Indians 
on  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  thence  northward  decapitate  their  enemies,  as 
was  noticed  by  Vancouver.  While  surveying  Port  Townshend,  he  saw  on 
one  of  the  low  points  of  Craven  Peninsula,  "  two  upright  poles  set  in  the 
ground,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  rudely  carved.  On  the  top  of  each  was 
stuck  a  human  head,  recently  planted  there.  The  hair  and  flesh  were  nearly 
perfect,  and  the  head  appeared  to  carry  the  evidence  of  fury  or  revenge,  as, 
in  driving  the  stakes  through  the  throat  to  the  cranium,  the  sagittae,  with 

*  The  above  was  written  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  existing  war,  in  which  it  is  nnueces- 
eary  to  say  that  they  have  displayed  a  hardihood  and  pertinacity  for  which  credit  was  never  given 
them. 
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part  of  the  scalp,  were  borne  on  their  points  some  inches  above  the  rest  of 
the  skull.  Between  the  stakes  a  fire  had  been  made,  and  near  it  some  cal- 
cined bones  were  observed,  but  none  of  these  appearances  enabled  us  to 
satisfy  ourselves  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  had  been  dis- 
posed of"  No  suspicion  of  cannibalism  exists  against  any  of  these  tribes. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  fire  had  been  the  usual  cooking-fire  of  Indians, 
and  that  the  heads  were  those  of  enemies  slain  by  the  Tsemakum,  and  set 
up  in  this  manner  in  defiance  on  leaving  their  camp.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  burned  the  bodies ;  but  such  a  practice  has  not  been  noticed, 
and  certainly  never  was  common  among  them. 

FOOD. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades  may 
be  briefly  set  down  as  fish,  roots,  and  berries.  Game  furnishes  to  but  few 
of  them  any  considerable  item.  There  are  mountain-sheep  or,  more  prop- 
erly goats,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  range :  but  they  probably  never  con- 
stituted an  important  article  of  food,  their  wool  being  the  principal  object 
of  their  capture.  Elk  and  deer  are  hunted  to  a  certain  extent,  chiefly  by 
the  bands  nearest  the  mountains;  and  the  Snokwalm,  in  fact,  kill  more  of 
the  latter  on  the  islands  than  do  the  Sound  Indians  themselves.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  speak  of  game  as  having  rather  furnished  an  article  of  luxury  than 
of  support  to  the  Tsinuk,  though  abundant  in  their  country.  A  hunter  is, 
in  fact,  looked  upon  with  respect  by  almost  every  tribe  in  the  district. 

The  roots  used  are  numerous;  but   the  wappatu,  or  sagittaria,  and  the 

kamas  are  the  principal.     These  are  found  in  great  quantities,  the  former 

in  ponds,  the  latter  in  the  prairies,  particularly  such  as  are  wet ;  and  they 

were  formerly  a  great  article  of  trade  with  the  interior.     Besides  these,  the 

roots  of  the  sunflower  and  fern  are  largel}^  used,  and  a  small  white  root  of 

rather  insipid  taste.     From  the  fern,  they  make  a  species  of  flour  which  is 

baked  into  bread.     The  kamas  season  is  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June, 

and  then  as  well  as  in  the  fall  when  the  sunflower  is  dug,  the  prairies  are 

dotted  over  with  squaws,  each  armed  with  a  sharp  stake  and  a  basket,  busily 

engaged  in  digging  them.     At  these  times,  camps  are  generally  found  near 

the  skirts  of  timber  which  border  the  open  lands  for  the  convenience  of 
1.3 
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gathering  and  preserving.  The  karaas  is  baked  in  the  ground,  a  hole  being 
first  dug  and  heated  with  stones,  and  the  root  covered  over  with  twigs  and 
earth.  There  are  numerous  other  roots  and  plants  used  in  their  fresh  state. 
Of  the  berries,  such  as  the  strawberry,  salmon-berry,  raspberry,  and 
others  which  are  not  suitable  for  drying,  are  consumed  at  once  ;  but  the 
huckleberry,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  sallal,  &c.,  are  dried  and 
stored  for  winter's  use.  The  salmon-berry,  a  large  and  somewhat  coarse 
species  of  raspberry,  is  abundant  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  grows  to  about 
an  inch  in  length.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  yellow  and  purple.  It 
obtains  its  name  from  its  ripening  about  the  same  time  with  the  height  of 
the  salmon  season  on  the  Columbia,  and  its  association  with  that  fish  in 
Indian  superstition.  Acorns  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  oak 
is  found  are  gathered  and  stored  for  winter.  But  the  great  staple  of  food 
through  a  vast  portion  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well 
in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  is  the  salmon,  which  frequents  in  extraordi- 
nary quantities  almost  every  river  from  the  Sacramento  northward,  and 
pursues  his  way  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  this  there 
are  several  kinds,  not  less  than  six,  it  is  supposed,  entering  the  Columbia 
alone  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  others  being  found  in  other 
localities.  The  salmon,  which  enter  that  river  in  the  spring  and  are  the 
only  ones  prized  as  food  by  the  whites,  do  not  seek  either  the  small  rivers 
of  the  coast  or  the  lower  tributaries  near  its  mouth  for  the  pui-pose  of  spaAvn- 
ing,  but  push  directly  up  the  principal  branches,  such  as  the  Willamette,  the 
Snake,  &c.,  to  the  colder  waters  of  the  mountains  In  this  they  are  assisted 
by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  freshets  which  enable  them  to  over- 
come the  obstructions  with  greater  ease.  In  some  of  the  forks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia they  penetrate  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  in 
others,  as  the  Snake,  they  are  stopped  by  impassable  barriers.  Later  in  the 
season  inferior  kinds  are  abundant,  and  these  also  succeed  in  forcing  their 
way  up  the  larger  branches,  but  in  addition,  leave  detachments  in  every 
creek  tlui.t  enters  the  coast,  every  brook  wliich  unites  with  the  rivers,  and 
oven  in  the  sloughs  formed  by  rain  in  the  prairies.  It  is  at  this  season  that 
the  coast  Indians  lay  up  their  winter  supplies ;  for  those  later  species  pos- 
sessing little  fat  are  the  easiest  dried  for  keeping.     The  Indians  of  the  inte- 
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rior  preserve  the  former  kinds  also,  which  after  a  stay  in  the  fresh  water 
have  lost  their  superfluous  oil,  and  these  are  often  actually  traded  to  those 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  on  the  Sound.  The  Dalles  was  for- 
merly a  great  depot  for  this  commerce.  It  seems  that  the  spring  salmon 
ascend  only  those  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  snow  or  which  are  subject 
to  spring  freshets.  Thus  they  are  found  in  the  Sacramento,  the  Klamath,  the 
Columbia,  and  in  the  Kwinaiutl,  where  there  is  a  variety  considered  the  finest 
on  the  coast.  Into  the  bays  however,  they  do  not  enter,  at  least  in  any 
numbers;  and  in  Puget  Sound,  though  taken  in  some  of  the  streams  rising 
in  the  Cascades,  they  are  by  no  means  abundant  nor  so  large  as  in  the 
Columbia.     The  other  kinds  are,  however,  found  in  great  quantity. 

The  spring  salmon  are  taken  on  the  rivers  with  the  seine ;  at  the  rapids 
and  in  the  small  streams  either  with  the  scoop-net  or  with  a  gig.  The  lat- 
ter is  usually  forked,  the  points  or  barbs  attached  loosely  by  a  thong  so  as 
to  give  play  to  the  fish.  On  some  of  the  rivers  where  the  depth  joermits, 
weirs  are  built  to  stop  their  ascent. 

The  fish  are  split  very  thin,  the  backbone  being  taken  out  and  then  a 
slice  on  each  side,  and  all  parts  even  to  the  heads  are  preserved.  No  salt 
is  used,  nor  are  they  properly  smoked;  but  a  small  fire  is  kept  beneath  the 
poles  on  which  they  hang,  to  hasten  their  drying.  The  quantity  put  up  at 
some  of  the  principal  fishing  grounds  was  formerly  immense,  'and  even  now 
is  very  considerable. 

Besides  the  salmon,  sturgeon  is  taken  in  the  Columbia,  and  a  variety 
of  other  fish,  though  the  two  former  only  are  staples  of  food.  In  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  and  part  of  the  Sound,  halibut  is  found ;  rock-cod,  and  several 
other  species  are  abundant  everywhere.  The  true  cod  is  sometimes  taken 
within  the  Sound,  but  mostly  without  the  headlands.  Off  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  about  fifteen  miles  are  banks  upon  which  the  Makah  are  in  the  habit 
of  fishing  for  these  and  halibut.  What  salmon  are  taken  by  this  tribe  are 
chiefly  got  by  trolling.  Among  the  Klallam  and  some  others,  the  flesh  of 
the  dog-fish  is  boiled,  and  when  dried,  pounded  to  the  consistency  of  flour. 

Shell-fish  in  great  variety  exist  in  the  bays  and  on  the  coast,  and  many 
of  these  are  dried  for  winter  stores.  Seals  are  also  occasionally  captured 
and  regarded  as  a  great  luxury  ;  but  a  yet  greater  prize  is  the  whale.     The 
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Makali  alone  of  all  these  tribes  venture  to  kill  it  in  whaling  style.  The 
Kwillehiiit  take  it  by  means  of  harpoons  buoyed  with  seal-skins,  which 
they  leave  to  marie  its  course  until  it  dies,  and  the  more  southern  Indians 
content  themselves  with  the  animal  when  it  drifts  ashore  dead,  as  occasion- 
ally happens.  The  blubber  is  cut  up  and  preserved  by  partially  smoking,  or 
the  oil  tried  out  and  saved  in  the  paunches  of  animals. 

As  the  salmon  form  the  most  important  staple  of  subsistence,  so  with  them 
are  connected  the  greatest  number  of  superstitions.  These  have,  with  many 
tribes,  in  a  measure  died  away,  but  till  of  late  years  were  rigorously  main- 
tained. Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  mentioning  the  capture  of  the  first  salmon 
at  the  Dalles,  in  1807,  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  as  a  harbinger  of  the 
school,  state  that,  "in  order  to  hasten  their  arrival,  the  Indians,  according 
to  custom,  dressed  the  fish  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  one  of  which  was 
given  to  each  child  in  the  village."  At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  first 
salmon  taken  could  only  be  eaten  by  the  medicine-men.  The  next  was 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lodge.  The  taking  of  the  "first  fish  of  the 
season"  was,  in  fact,  everywhere  the  occasion  of  a  feast.  The  salmon  dance 
was  performed,  and  the  anticipations  of  plenty  lightened  the  hearts  of  all. 
The  earlier  fish  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  price  b}^  a  white  man,  unless 
they  were  first  cooked,  lest  he  should  open  them  with  a  knife  instead  of  a 
stone,  or  cut  them  crosswise.  The  heart  was  always  roasted  and  eaten,  for 
fear  a  dog  should  eat  it,  when  no  more  salmon  would  be  taken.  The 
restrictions  upon  women  during  menstruation  and  pregnancy  were  stringent, 
and  there  were  numerous  other  details  observed,  such  as  eating  particular 
parts  with  the  rising  and  falling  tide,  consuming  the  fish  before  sundown, 
&c.  On  the  ripening  of  the  salmon-berry  however,  these  rules  were  abated, 
the  incoming  of  the  schools  being  by  that  time  rendered  certain.  The  feasts 
have  of  late  been  discontinued,  and  the  salmon  dance  neglected.  In  all 
these  respects,  the  Niskwalli  had  the  same  observances  as  the  Tsinuk. 

To  the  above  is  to  be  added,  as  a  limited  resource,  the  potato,  which 
is  more  or  less  cultivated  by  all.  The  estimate  formed  by  Colonel  Sim- 
mons, in  1 854,  of  the  quantity  raised  by  all  the  Sound  tribes  was  somewhat 
over  11,000  bushels  of  potatoes;  no  proportion,  however,  existing  among 
the  various  tribes  of  the  amount  to  the  population. 
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With  all  these  sources  of  subsistence,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
afforded  spontaneously  by  the  land  or  water,  nothing  but  indolence  or  want 
of  thrift  could  lead  to  want  among  a  population  even  greater  than  we  have 
reason  to  believe  at  any  time  inhabited  this  district.  But  they  were  at  par- 
ticular seasons,  undoubtedly  straitened  for  food,  and  much  more  formerly 
than  now  when  they  obtain  assistance  from  settlers  in  compensation  for 
services.  No  instance  of  cannibalism  has  ever  occurred  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  whites. 

To  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  different  articles  of  food  at  different 
times  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  the  constant  locomotion  of  these  tribes. 
Not  only  do  they  at  one  time  frequent  the  prairies  or  marshes  for  roots,  at 
another  the  forests  for  berries,  and  again  the  sounds  and  rivers  for  fish,  but 
they  have  particular  points  at  which  they  seek  the  last  at  various  seasons; 
and  although  they  have  their  permanent  villages  where  their  winter  resi- 
dence chiefly  is,  and  their  potato  grounds,  they  are  seldom  to  be  found  all 
gathered  there  together  except  on  special  occasions. 

The  fur-trade. — This  may  be  said  to  be  extinct  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Territory.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  continue  to  purchase  the  few  skins 
brought  to  them,  but  they  make  no  account  of  the  trade.  Beaver  are  again 
abundant  on  all  the  streams  because  no  longer  sought  for.  Black  bear, 
land-otter,  muskrat,  mink,  and  a  few  others  exist,  but  are  only  occasionally 
brought  in  for  sale. 

SOCIETY,  MARRIAGE,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  on  the  small  prairies  human  figures  rudely 
carved  upon  trees.  These  I  have  understood  to  have  been  cut  by  young 
men  who  were  in  want  of  wives,  as  a  sort  of  practical  intimation  that  they 
were  in  the  market  as  purchasers.  Generally  speaking,  these  Indians  seek 
their  wives  among  other  tribes  than  their  own — whether  from  motives  of 
policy  or  an  indistinct  idea  of  physiological  propriety,  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
more  probably  the  former.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  pride,  in  fact,  to 
unite  the  blood  of  several  different  ones  in  their  own  persons.  The  expres- 
sion, "I  am  half  Snokwalmu,  half  Klikatat,"  or  some  similar  one,  is  of  every- 
day utterance.     With  the  chiefs,  this  is  almost  always  the  case. 
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Domestic  affection  cannot  be  considered  strong  among'  these  races. 
The  ties  between  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  seem  Kttle  closer  than 
between  more  distant  relatives,  or  even  others  of  the  same  tribe.  Indeed, 
the  term  '^naika  Ulicum^\  my  relation,  or  one  of  my  people,  is  more  often 
in  their  mouths  than  any  denoting  nearer  kin.  Mothers,  it  is  true,  show  a 
certain  degree  of  affection  toward  their  children ;  but  even  this  is  subject  to 
exceptions,  or  rather  is  itself  an  exception,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
general  state  of  profligacy.  Men  have  a  certain  pride  of  offspring,  but  it  is 
rather  as  an  evidence  of  virility  on  their  own  part  than  arising  from  jjarental 
care.  As  an  evidence  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  occurrence  of  infanti- 
cide, now  less  common  than  of  old,  is  a  sufficient  proof  Grandparents  seem 
to  have  a  greater  attachment  to  their  descendants  than  do  the  immediate 
progenitors.  On  the  part  of  the  children,  the  affection  is  still  less.  Between 
husband  and  wife  there  is  probably  as  little.  A  strong  sensual  attachment 
undoubtedly  often  exists,  which  leads  to  marriage,  as  instances  are  not  rare  of 
young  women  destroying  themselves  on  the  death  of  a  lover;  but  where  the 
idea  of  chastity  is  so  entirely  wanting  in  both  sexes,  this  cannot  deserve  the 
name  of  love,  or  it  is  at  best  of  a  temporary  duration.  A  young  man, 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  wife,  usually  cohabits  with  her  for  9,  time  before 
purchasing  her,  during  which  he  is  gathering  together  the  necessary  amount 
of  property  to  be  paid,  or  perhaps  the  courtship  commences  in  this  way — the 
girl  wishing  a  husband,  and  taking  a  straightforward  mode  of  attracting  one. 
The  condition  of  the  woman  is  that  of  slavery  under  any  circumstances. 
She  is  the  property  of  her  father,  of  her  nearest  relative,  or  of  her  tribe,  until 
she  becomes  that  of  her  husband.  She  digs  the  roots  and  prepares  them  for 
winter,  digs  and  dries  clams,  cures  the  fish  which  he  catches,  packs  the 
horses,  assists  in  paddling  the  canoe,  and  performs  all  the  menial  offices. 
The  more  wives  a  man  possesses,  therefore,  the  richer  he  is;  and  it  is  an  object 
for  him  to  purchase  others  as  his  means  increase.  The  accession  of  a  new 
wife  in  the  lodge  very  naturally  produces  jealousy  and  discord,  and  the  first 
often  returns  for  a  time  in  dudgeon  to  her  friends,  to  be  reclaimed  by  her 
husband  when  he  chooses,  perhaps  after  propitiating  her  by  some  presents. 
The  first  wife  almost  always  retains  a  sort  of  predominance  in  the  lodge;  and 
the  man,  at  least  after  his  appetite  for  a  subsequent  one  is  satisfied,  usually 
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lives  with  her.  Wives,  particularly  the  later  ones,  are  often  sold  or  traded 
off.  Divorce  is  unknown,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  marriage-tie,  if  so  it 
can  be  called,  has  no  force,  except  in  the  will  of  the  husband.  A  man  sends 
his  wife  away,  or  sells  her  at  his  will.  On  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  siu-vivor 
generally  takes  Ins  wife;  so  also  the  father  sometimes  takes  the  Avife  of  his  son, 
and  even  the  son  his  father's  subsequent  wives.  They  are,  however,  often 
sold  or  returned  to  their  own  people.  Prostitution  is  almost  universal.  An 
Indian,  perhaps,  will  not  let  his  favorite  wife,  but  he  looks  upon  his  others, 
his  sisters,  daughters,  female  relatives,  and  slaves,  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
profit;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  trait  of  the  coast  tribes  from  their  first 
intercourse  with  the  whites.  Occasionally,  adultery  forms  a  cause  of  dif- 
ficulty; but  it  is  then  only  because  the  woman  is  reserved  for  the  time  being 
to  the  husband's  use,  or  because  he  fears  to  be  cheated  of  his  just  emolu- 
ments. Cohabitation  of  unmarried  females  among  their  own  people  brings 
no  disgrace  if  unaccompanied  with  childbirth,  which  they  take  care  to  pre- 
vent. This  commences  at  a  very  early  age,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  practice  of  abortion  is  to  be  considered  in  its  connection.  This  is 
almost  universal,  and  is  produced  both  by  violence  and  by  medicines. 
Certain  plants  are  known  to  them  which  effect  it,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
by  the  whites,  that  they  know  of  others  which  produce  sterility  at  will. 

The  ceremony  of  a  wedding  among  the  Tsinuk  is  thus  described  by 
Ross  Cox,  and  is  much  more  correct  than  most  of  his  remarks  upon  Indian 
manners:  "The  negotiations  preceding  a  marriage  are  short,  and  the  cere- 
mony itself  simple.  When  a  young  man  has  made  his  choice,  he  commis- 
sions his  parents  or  other  relatives  to  open  the  business  to  the  girl's  relatives. 
They  are  to  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  presents;  and  when  these  are 
agreed  on,  they  all  repair  to  the  house  intended  for  the  future  residence  of 
the  young  couple,  to  which  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  are 
invited.  The  presents,  Avhicli  consist  of  slaves,  axes,  beads,  kettles,  haikwa, 
brass  and  copper  bracelets,  &c.,  are  now  distributed  by  the  young  man, 
who,  in  his  turn,  receives  an  equal  or  perhaps  greater  quantity  from  the 
girl's  relatives.  The  bride,  decorated  with  the  various  ornaments  connuon 
among  the  tribe,  is  then  led  forth  by  a  few  old  women  and  presented  to  the 
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bridegroom.  He  receives  her  as  liis  wife;  and  the  elders,  after  wishing 
them  plenty  of  fish,  fruit,  roots,  and  children,  retire  from  the  house,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  strangers." 

SEPULTURE. 

The  common  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among  the  fishing  tribes  was 
in  canoes.  These  are  generally  drawn  into  the  woods  at  some  prominent 
point  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  sometimes  placed  between  the 
forks  of  trees  or  raised  from  the  ground  on  posts.  Upon  the  Columbia  Eiver, 
the  Tsinuk  had  in  particular  two  very  noted  cemeteries,  a  high,  isolated 
bluff,  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kowlitz,  called  Mt.  Cofiin,  and 
one  some  distance  above,  called  Coffin  Rock.  The  former  would  appear 
not  to  have  been  very  ancient.  Mr.  Broughton,  one  of  Vancouver's  lieu- 
tenants, who  explored  the  river,  makes  mention  only  of  several  canoes  at 
this  place.  And  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  noticed  the  mount,  do  not  speak 
of  them  at  all ;  but  at  the  time  of  Captain  Wilkes's  expedition,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  there  were  at  least  3,000.  A  fire,  caused  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  his  party,  destroyed  the  whole,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
Indians.  Captain  Belcher,  of  the  British  ship  Sulphur,  who  visited  the  river 
in  1839,  remarks,  "In  the  year  1836  [1)^26],  the  small-pox  made  great  rav- 
ages, and  it  was  followed  a  few  years  since  by  the  ague ;  consequently 
Corpse  Island  and  Coffin  Mount,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  shores,  were  stud- 
ded not  only  with  canoes,  but,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  skulls  and 
skeletons  were  strewed  about  in  all  directions."  This  method  generally 
prevailed  on  the  neighboring  coasts,  as  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  &e.  Farther 
up  the  Columbia,  as  at  the  Cascades,  a  different  form  was  adopted,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Captain  Clarke  :  "About  half  a  mile  below  this  house,  in 
a  very  thick  part  of  the  woods,  is  an  ancient  Indian  burial-place  ;  it  consists 
of  eight  vaults,  made  of  pine  or  cedar  boards,  closely  connected,  about 
eight  feet  square  and  six  in  height ;  the  top  securely  covered  with  wide 
boards,  sloping  a  little  so  as  to  convey  off  the  rain.  The  direction  of 
all  these  is  east  and  west,  the  door  being  on  the  eastern  side,  and  partially 
stopped  with  wide  boards  decorated  with  rude  pictures  of  men  and  other 
animals.     On  entering,  we  found  in  some  of  them  four  dead  bodies  care- 
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fully  Avrapped  in  skins,  tied  with  cords  of  grass  and  bark,  lying-  on  a  mat 
in  a  direction  east  and  west ;  the  other  vaults  contained  only  bones,  which, 
in  some  of  them  were  piled  to  the  height  of  four  feet ;  on  the  tops  of  the 
vaults,  and  on  poles  attached  to  them,  hung  brass  kettles  and  frying-pans, 
with  holes  in  their  bottoms,  baskets,  bowls,  sea-shells,  skins,  pieces  of  cloth, 
hair-bags  of  trinkets  and  small  bones,  the  offerings  of  friendship  or  affection, 
which  have  been  saved  by  a  pious  veneration  from  the  ferocity  of  Avar  or 
the  more  dangerous  temptations  of  individual  gain.  The  whole  of  the 
walls,  as  well  as  the  door,  were  decorated  with  strange  figures  cut  and 
painted  on  them;  and  besides  these  were  several  wooden  images  of  men, 
some  of  them  so  old  and  decayed  as  to  have  almost  lost  their  sliape,  which 
were  all  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  vaults.  These  images,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  houses  we  have  lately  seen,  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  the 
objects  of  adoration  in  this  place ;  they  were  most  probably  intended  as 
resemblances  of  those  whose  decease  they  indicate ;  and  when  we  observe 
them  in  houses,  they  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  part,  but  are  treated 
more  like  ornaments  than  objects  of  worship.  Near  the  vaults  which  are 
still  standing,  are  the  remains  of  others  on  the  ground,  completely  rotted 
and  covered  with  moss  ;  and,  as  they  are  formed  of  the  most  durable  pine 
and  cedar  timber  there  is  every  appearance  that  for  a  very  long  series  of 
years  this  retired  spot  has  been  the  depository  for  the  Indians  near  this 
place.''  Another  depository  of  this  kind,  upon  an  island  in  the  river  a  few 
miles  above,  gave  it  the  name  of  Sepulcher  Island.  The  Watlala,  a  tribe 
of  the  Upper  Tsiniik,  whose  burial  place  is  here  described,  are  now 
nearly  extinct ;  but  a  number  of  the  sepulchers  still  remain  in  different 
states  of  preservation.  The  position  of  the  body,  as  noticed  by  Clarke,  is 
I  believe  of  universal  observance,  the  head  being  always  placed  to  the 
west.  The  reason  assigned  to  me  is  that  the  road  to  the  m^-mel-us-il!a- 
hee,  the  country  of  the  dead,  is  toward  the  west,  and  if  they  place  them 
otherwise  they  would  be  confused.  East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the 
tribes  whose  habits  are  equestrian,  and  who  use  canoes  only  for  ferriage  or 
ci-ansportation  purposes,  bury  their  dead,  usually  heaping  over  them  piles 
of  stones,  either  to  mark  the  spot  or  to  prevent  the  bodies  from  being  exhumed 
by  the  prairie-wolf     Among  the  Yakamas  we   saw  many  of  their  graves 
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placed  in  conspicuous  points  of  the  basaltic  walls  which  line  the  lower 
valleys,  and  designated  by  a  clump  of  poles  planted  over  them,  from  which 
fluttered  various  articles  of  dress.  Formerly  these  prairie  tribes  killed 
horses  over  the  graves,  a  custom  now  falling  into  disuse  in  consequence  of 
the  teaching  of  the  whites. 

Upon  Puget  Island,  all  the  forms  obtain  in  different  localities.  Among 
the  Makah  of  Cape  Flattery,  tlie  graves  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  box 
rudely  constructed  of  boards,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Sound  the  same  method 
is  adopted  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  the  bodies  are  placed  on  elevated 
scaffolds.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  Indians  upon  the  water  placed 
the  dead  in  canoes,  while  those  at  a  distance  from  it  buried  them.  Most  of 
the  graves  are  surrounded  with  strips  of  cloth,  blankets,  and  other  articles 
of  property.  Mr.  Cameron,  an  English  gentleman  residing  at  Esquimalt 
Harbor,  Vancouver  Island,  informed  me  that  on  his  place  there  were  graves 
having  at  each  corner  a  large  stone,  the  interior  space  filled  with  rubbish. 
The  origin  of  these  was  unknown  to  the  present  Indians. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  or  wealth  in  all  cases  were  very  marked;  per- 
sons of  no  consideration,  and  slaves,  being  buried  with  very  little  care  or 
respect.  Vancouver,  whose  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  their 
metliods  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  mentions  that  at  Port  Discovery  he  saw 
baskets  suspended  to  the  trees  containing  the  skeletons  of  young  children, 
and,  what  is  not  easily  explained,  small  square  boxes  containing  apparently 
food.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  tribes  place  articles  of  food  with  the 
dead,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn  from  living  Indians  that  they  formerly 
followed  that  practice.  What  he  took  for  such  I  do  not  understand.  He 
also  mentions  seeing  in  tlie  same  place  a  cleared  space  recently  burned  over, 
in  which  the  skulls  and  bones  of  a  number  of  persons  lay  among  the  ashes. 
The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  exists  in  parts  of  California  and  among 
the  Tshimsyan  of  Fort  Simpson.  It  is  also  pursued  by  the  Carriers  of 
New  California,  but  no  intermediate  tribes,  to  my  knowledge,  follow  it. 
Certainly  those  of  the  Sound  do  not  at  present.  It  is  clear,  from  Vancou- 
ver's narrative,  that  some  great  epidemic  liad  recently  passed  through  the 
country,  as  manifested  by  the  quantity  of  human  remains  uncared  for  ?nd 
exposed  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  very  probably  the  Indians,  being  afraid 
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of  contagion,  had  burned  a  house  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  perished, 
with  the  dead  in  it.  This  is  frequently  done.  They  ahnost  invariably 
remove  from  any  place  where  sickness  has  prevailed,  generally  destroying 
the  house  also.  At  Penn  Cove,  Mr.  Whidbey,  one  of  Vancouver's  officers, 
noticed  "  several  sepulchers  formed  exactly  like  a  sentry-box.  Some  of 
them  were  open,  and  contained  the  skeletons  of  many  young  children  tied 
up  in  baskets.  The  smaller  bones  of  adults  were  likewise  noticed  ;  but  not 
one  of  the  limb  bones  was  found,  which  gave  rise  to  an  opinion  that  these, 
by  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  were  appropriated  to  useful 
purposes,  such  as  pointing  their  arrows,  spears,  or  other  weapons."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  practice  is  altogether  foreign  to  Indian 
character.  The  bones  of  the  adults  had  probably  been  removed  and  buried 
elsewhere.  The  corpses  of  children  are  variously  disposed  of,  sometimes  by 
suspending  them,  at  others  by  placing  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  A  cemetery 
devoted  to  infants  is,  however,  an  unusual  occurrence. 

In  case  of  chiefs  or  men  of  note,  much  pomp  was  used  in  the  accompani- 
ments of  tlie  rite.  The  canoes  Avere  of  great  size  and  value,  the  war  or  state 
canoes  of  the' deceased.  Frequently  one  was  inverted  over  that  holding  the 
body,  and  in  one  instance,  near  Shoalwater  Bay,  the  corpse  was  deposited 
in  a  small  canoe,  which  again  was  placed  in  a  larger  one  and  covered  with 
a  third.  Among  the  Tsinulc  and  Tsihalis,  the  tamahno-us  board  of  the 
owner  was  placed  near  him.  The  Puget  Sound  Indians  do  not  make  these 
tamahano-us  boards,  but  they  sometimes  constructed  effigies  of  their  chiefs, 
resembling  the  person  as  nearly  as  possible,  dressed  in  his  usual  costume, 
and  wearing  the  articles  of  which  he  was  fond.  One  of  these,  representing 
the  Skagit  chief  Sneestum,  stood  very  conspicuously  upon  a  high  bank  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Whidbey  Island.  The  figures  observed  by  Ca})tain 
Clarke  at  the  Cascades  were  either  of  this  description  or  else  the  carved 
posts  which  had  ornamented  the  interior  of  the  houses  of  the  deceased,  and 
were  connected  with  the  superstitions  of  the  tamalmo-us.  The  most  valua- 
ble articles  of  property  were  put  into,  or  hung  up  around  the  grave,  being 
first  carefully  rendered  unserviceable,  and  the  living  family  were  literally 
stripped  to  do  honor  to  the  dead.  No  little  self-denial  must  have  been  prac- 
ticed in  parting  with  articles  so  precious,  but  those  chiefly  interested  fre- 
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quently  had  the  least  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  graves  of  women  were 
distinguished  by  a  cup,  a  kamas  stick,  or  other  implement  of  their  occupa- 
tions, and  by  articles  of  dress.  Slaves  were  killed  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  deceased.  In  some  instances,  they  were  starved  to  death, 
or  even  tied  to  the  dead  body  and  left  to  perish  thus  horribly.  At  present, 
this  practice  has  been  almost  entirely  given  up,  but  till  within  a  very  few 
years  it  was  not  uncommon.  A  case  which  occurred  in  1850  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Still  later,  in  1853,  Toke,  a  Tsiniik  chief  living  at 
Shoalwater  Bay,  undertook  to  kill  a  slave  girl  belonging  to  his  daughter, 
who,  in  dying,  had  requested  that  this  might  be  done.  The  woman  fled, 
and  was  found  by  some  citizens  in  the  woods  half  starved.  Her  master 
attempted  to  reclaim  her,  but  was  soundly  thrashed,  and  warned  against 
another  attempt. 

It  was  usual  in  the  case  of  chiefs  to  renew  or  repair,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  materials  and  ornaments  of  the  burial  place.  With  the 
common  class  of  persons,  family  pride  or  domestic  aff'ection  was  satisfied 
with  the  gathering  together  of  the  bones  after  the  flesh  had  decayed,  and 
wrapping  them  in  a  new  mat.  The  violation  of  the  grave  was  always 
regarded  as  an  off'ense  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  provoked  severe  revenge. 
Captain  Belcher  remarks:  "Great  secrecy  is  observed  in  all  their  burial 
ceremonies,  partly  from  fear  of  Europeans ;  and  as  among  themselves,  they 
will  instantly  punish  by  death  any  violation  of  the  tomb,  or  wage  war  if 
perpetrated  by  another  tribe,  so  they  are  inveterate  and  tenaciously  bent 
on  revenge  should  they  discover  that  any  act  of  the  kind  has  been  perpe- 
trated by  a  white  man.  It  is  on  record  that  part  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  on 
her  return  to  this  port  [the  Columbia],  suffered,  because  a  person  who 
belonged  to  her  [but  not  then  in  her]  was  known  to  have  taken  a  skull, 
which,  from  the  process  of  flattening,  had  become  an  object  of  curiosity." 
He  adds,  however,  that,  at  the  period  of  his  visit  to  the  river,  "the  skulls 
and  skeletons  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions;  and,  as  I  was  on  most 
of  their  positions  unnoticed  by  the  natives,  I  suspect  the  feeling  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  their  relatives,  and  then  only  till  decay  has  destroyed 
body,  goods,  and  chattels.  The  chiefs  no  doubt  are  watched,  as  their 
canoes  are  repainted,  decorated,  and  greater  care  taken  by  placing  them  in 
sequestered  spots." 
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The  motive  for  sacrificing  or  destroying  property  on  occasion  of  death 
will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  their  religious  ideas.  Wailing  for  the  dead 
is  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  seems  to  be  rather  a  ceremonial  perform- 
ance than  an  act  of  spontaneous  grief  The  duty  of  course  belongs  to  the 
women,  and  the  early  morning  is  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose.  They  go 
out  alone  to  some  place  a  little  distant  from  the  lodge  or  camp,  and  in  a 
loud,  sobbing  voice,  repeat  a  sort  of  stereotyped  fornmla,  as  for  instance,  a 
mother  on  the  loss  of  her  child: 

Ah  sealib!  shed-da  hud-dah  ah  ta  hud!  ad-de-dah! 
Ah  chief!      my       child        dead!  alas! 

When  in  dreams  they  see  any  of  their  deceased  friends  this  lamentation  is 
renewed. 

FEASTS. 

Various  occasions  are  made  the  subject  of  festival,  of  which  the  arrival 
of  the  first  salmon  of  the  season  was  one;  marriages,  where  the  parties 
were  of  note;  the  ceremony  of  piercing  the  ears  and  nose  of  children;  and 
others  of  like  character.  These  were  always  accompanied  by  singing, 
dancing,  gambling,  and  the  distribution  of  presents  by  the  host.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  was  when  some  one,  desirous  of  securing  or  extending  his 
influence,  gave  a  grand  potlatch.  This  was  generally  some  chief,  or  what 
was  equivalent  to  it,  a  man  of  wealth.  Some  have  been  known  to  save  all 
their  means  for  years,  accumulating  property  of  value,  haiJava,  beads,  blank- 
ets, and  other  articles,  until  they  possessed  sufficient  to  make  an  ostentatious 
display.  Then  all  his  friends  from  his  own  and  adjacent  tribes  were 
invited,  an  immense  house  built  for  the  express  purpose,  quantities  of  food 
prepared,  and  during  the  feast,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  the  whole  of 
his  stores  distributed  to  his  guests ;  sometimes  particular  articles  being 
given  to  individuals,  and  again  others  thrown  indiscriminately  to  the  crowd, 
who  snatched  at  and  tore  or  cut  them  in  pieces,  that  each  might  secure  a 
token.  These  great  affairs  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  among  those 
tribes  most  nearly  associated  with  the  whites,  but  still  take  place  with  the 
more  remote,  as  the  Klallam,  Lummi,  &c.;  on  a  smaller  scale,  however, 
they  are  everywhere  practiced. 
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GAMBLING. 

There  are  several  games,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  same.  In  one, 
a  small  piece  of  bone  is  passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  shifted  behind  the 
back,  &c.,  the  object  of  the  contending  party  being  to  ascertain  in  which  hand 
it  is  held.  Each  side  is  furnished  with  five  or  ten  small  sticks,  which  serve 
to  mark  the  game,  one  stick  being  given  by  the  guesser  whenever  he  loses, 
and  received  whenever  he  wins.  On  guessing  correctly,  it  is  his  turn  to 
manipulate.  When  all  the  sticks  are  won,  the  game  ceases,  and  the  winner 
receives  the  stakes,  consisting  of  clothing  or  any  other  articles,  as  the  play 
may  be  either  high  or  low,  for  simple  amusement,  or  in  eager  rivalry.  The 
backers  of  the  party  manipulating  keep  up  a  constant  drumming  with  sticks 
on  their  paddles,  which  lie  before  them,  singing  an  incantation  to  attract 
good  fortune.  This  is  usually  known  as  the  game  of  hand,  or,  in  jargon, 
It-lu-Jcam.  Another,  at  which  they  exhibit  still  more  interest,  is  played 
with  ten  disks  of  hard  wood,  about  the  diameter  of  a  Mexican  dollar,  and 
somewhat  thicker,  called,  in  the  jargon,  tsil-tsil;  in  the  Niskwalli  language, 
la-halp.  One  of  these  is  marked  and  called  the  chief  A  smooth  mat  is 
spread  on  the  ground,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  opposing  players  are 
seated,  their  friends  on  either  side,  who  are  provided  with  the  requisites  for 
a  noise,  as  in  the  other  case.  The  party  holding  the  disks  has  a  bundle  of 
the  fibers  of  the  cedar  bark,  in  which  he  envelops  them,  and,  after  rolling 
them  about,  tears  the  bundle  into  two  parts,  his  opponent  guessing  in  which 
bundle  the  chief  lies.  These  disks  are  made  of  ihe  yew,  and  must  be  cut 
into  shape  with  beaver  tooth  chisels  only.  The  marking  of  them  is  in  itself 
an  art,  certain  joersons  being  able  by  their  spells  to  indue  them  with  luck, 
and  their  manufactures  bring  very  high  prices.  The  game  is  counted  as  in 
the  first  mentioned.  Farther  down  the  coast,  ten  highly  polislied  sticks  are 
used,  instead  of  disks. 

The  women  have  a  game  belonging  properly  to  themselves.  It  is 
played  with  four  beaver  teeth,  having  particular  marks  on  each  side,  mch- 
ta-la.  They  are  thrown  as  dice,  success  depending  on  the  arrangement  in 
which  they  fall. 

Each  species  of  gambling  has  its  appropriate  tamalmo-us,  or,  as  it  is 
called  upon  the  Sound,  Skwolnlitud,  that  is,  its  patron  spirit,  whose  conn- 
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tenance  is  invoked  bj  the  chant  and  noise.  The  tamahno-Cs  of  the  game  of 
hand  is  called  by  the  Niskwalli,  TsaiJc;  of  the  disks,  Knaivkli.  It  would 
seem  that  this  favor  is  not  merely  solicited  during  the  game,  but  sometimes  in 
advance  of  it,  and  perhaps  for  general  or  continued  fortune.  Colonel  Sim- 
mons informed  me  that  he  saw  an  Indian  at  the  Falls  of  the  Fenalquet 
die  from  exhaustion  and  overexcitement  while  undergoing  a  performance 
intended  to  secure  this  tamahno-ils.  He  had  lain  for  several  days  in  a  lodge 
without  eating,  while  his  friends  shouted  and  drummed  until  death  himself 
"jumped  the  game"  on  him. 

Of  horse  racing  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 

MEDICINE  AND  DISEASES. 

Besides  the  regular  practice  of  the  tamahno-us  men,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered the  faculty,  the  Indians  used  a  number  of  plants  as  medicines,  some- 
what as  herb  doctors  intrude  their  nostrums  in  the  States.  Among  these 
is  the  root  of  the  Oregon  grape  (Berheris  cequifoluun),  a  decoction  of  which 
serves  as  a  tonic,  and  is  also  their  remedy  for  venereal.  A  decoction 
of  the  white-flowering  or  poisonous  Kamas  furnishes  an  emetic,  and  that  of 
the  cucumber  vine  {Sicyos  Oregonus)  both  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  root 
of  a  species  of  fern  growing  among  the  moss  which  covers  the  limbs  of  the 
maple  and  other  trees  in  damp  situations  is  chewed  as  an  expectorant,  and 
is  made  into  a  tea  as  a  remedy  for  gonorrhoea.  The  herbs  used  to  jDroduce 
abortion  or  effect  sterility,  I  do  not  know.  A  powder  made  from  the -tail 
of  the  rattlesnake,  as  first  noticed  by  Dr.  George  Suckley,  United  States 
Army,  is  employed  by  some  tribes  for  the  former  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
expedite  natural  labor ;  but  violence  is  oftener  resorted  to  by  the  women  of 
the  coast.  Small-pox  the  coast  tribes  do  not  pretend  to  treat  with  medicine ; 
but,  as  mentioned  in  my  report  to  Captain  McClellan,  those  of  the  interior 
claim  to  have  remedies  for  it.  The  inside  bark  of  the  skunk-wood  chewed 
up  serves  as  a  poultice,  and  the  juice  of  the  colt's-foot  as  a  fomentation  for 
bruises  and  sprains.  Women  during  their  periods  of  menstruation  bind  the 
twigs  of  the  hemlock-spruce  round  their  bodies,  but  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  species  of  charm.  These  twigs  are  also  used  as  a  bed  for  the  sick.  For 
gonorrhoea,  the  females  also  smoke  themselves  over  a  fire  made  of  certain 
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plants  or  wood.  They  have  no  styptics.  Swellings  produced  by  injuries 
they  sometimes  scarify.  Sores  that  are  slow  in  healing  are  cauterized,  and 
they  employ  moxa  by  the  application  of  coals  of  fire,  and  the  powder  left  by 
worms  under  the  bark  of  trees  is  also  strewn  over  to  dry  them  up.  This,  and 
also  potter's  clay  dried  and  powdered,  is  used  for  chancres.  Suction  by  the 
mouth  is  employed  as  a  topical  remedy  to  alleviate  pain,  and  this  too  is 
part  of  the  practice  of  the  tamahno-us  doctors.  Their  sweat-houses  are  par- 
tially excavated  in  the  ground,  just  large  enough  to  contain  the  body  of  one 
person,  and  covered  with  boards  and  earth,  the  heat  being  produced  by  hot 
stones ;  after  the  operation  they  plunge  into  cold  water.  Fractured  limbs 
are  bandaged  and  splinted  with  strips  of  wood. 

Of  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  venereal  in  its  different  forms 
and  the  small-pox  are  assumed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  whites ;  the 
latter,  it  is  true,  indirectly,  it  having  reached  here  through  other  and  more 
distant  tribes.  According  to  Mr.  Dunn,*  "it  commenced  among  the  tribes 
residing  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  Thence  it 
spread  its  devastations  northward  as  far  as  Athabasca  and  the  three  horns 
of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  westward  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through 
the  whole  region  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  spreading  to  a  vast  distance  along 
the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific."  The  date  of  this  visitation  he  does  not 
mention.  Lewis  and  Clarke  supposed  that  it  had  swept  the  Columbia  some 
thirty  years  before  their  arrival,  or  about  the  year  1780.  There  have  been 
several  returns  of  it  since,  the  last  in  1852-53,  when  the  coast  tribes  par- 
ticularly were  ravaged.  To  these  imported  diseases,  the  measles  are  probably 
to  be  added,  which  are  scarcely  less  fatal  than  the  others.  The  great  mor- 
tality produced  by  congestive  fever  between  1820  and  1830  upon  the 
Columbia  has  been  mentioned  by  various  writers.  This  the  Indians,  though 
doubtless  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  originated  from  an  American  ves- 
sel. Among  indigenous  diseases,  consumption  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive ;  their  carelessness  in  regard  to  dress,  the  slight  shelter  from 
rain  and  exposure  permitted  by  their  wandering  habits,  and  the  dampness 
of  the  climate  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  rendering  it  exceedingly  common. 
And  it  seems  to  have  become  more  so,  since  the  partial  change  in  their  habits 

*  Tht)  Oregon  Territory,  &c.,  by  John  Dnnn,  late  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
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by  association  with  the  whites  A  very  common  eruptive  disorder  attacking 
the  throat,  and  commonly  supposed  to  be  from  syphilis,  has  been  recognized 
by  Dr.  C.  M.  Hitchcock,  late  surgeon  United  States  Army,  as  the  "yaws", 
very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  and  known  among  the  Cherokees  and 
others  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Sore  eyes  and  blindness  occur,  as  also  par- 
alysis.    Diarrhoea  is  a  common  and  often  fatal  disorder,  particularly  among 

children.  / 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS. 

The  head  of  the  family  and  his  principal  wife  occupy  the  first  place 
near  the  fire,  and  it  is  an  impoliteness  to  pass  before  them.  They  are  also 
first  served  at  meals.  Where  a  man  has  several  wives,  each  has  her  own 
fire  in  the  lodge,  and  takes  care  of  her  own  children.  The  one  with  whom 
the  husband  sleeps  for  the  time  being,  though  in  the  same  house  with  the 
others,  provides  the  articles  of  food,  which  it  belongs  to  the  women  to  fur- 
nish, and  cooks  them  herself.  The  man's  business  is  to  do  the  hunting 
(of  which,  however,  west  of  the  Cascades,  there  is  but  little,  game  not  being 
abundant  enough  to  form  an  item  in  the  general  economy),  to  catch  the  fish, 
make  canoes,  split  the  planks  of  the  lodges,  and  put  them  up.  or  j-emove 
them,  lasso  the  horses,  and  in  fine  to  attend  to  such  things  as  are  deemed 
manly  occupations  among  savage  nations.  That  of  the  women  is  to  gather 
roots  and  prepare  them  for  winter  and  cure  the  fish ;  on  the  salt-water,  to 
dig  and  dry  clams,  load  and  assist  in  paddling  the  canoes;  and,  on  the 
prairie,  to  pack  and  unpack  the  horses,  make  the  camp,  cultivate  the  potato- 
patch,  and  generally  everywhere  to  do  the  drudgery. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  government  of  children,  nor 
any  difficulty  growing  out  of  their  origin  in  difi'erent  mothers.  Children 
continue  to  suckle  often  three  or  four  years,  a  practice  which  probably  has 
its  effect  in  lessening  the  fecundity  of  the  women. 

Common  conversation  in  the  lodge  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  on  trivial 
subjects,  relating  to  their  own  concerns,  dogs,  horses,  &c ,  the  little  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  what  each  has  been  doing,  every  ti'ifle  being  thus  known 
to  all.  The  future  is  rarely  a  subject  of  attention.  They  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  fond  of  reciting  their  former  actions,  or  speaking  of  persons  deceased, 
relatinjr  what  each  knows  of  them,  as  one  civilized  would  discuss  the  char- 
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acters  of  history.  If  an  Indian  has  been  on  a  journey,  perhaps  the  night  ensu- 
ing that  of  liis  return  the  otliers  come  to  his  lodge.  They  ask  no  questions, 
but  sit  quietly,  and  when  he  sees  fit  he  commences  a  history  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  even  to  the  minutest  details.  The  one  who  remembers  the 
most,  or  is  the  best  carrier  of  news,  has  a  c()rresponding  importance.  They 
are  exceedingly  lewd  in  their  common  talk,  the  most  indecent  subjects  being 
coolly  discussed  or  jested  upon.  When  a  couple  of  canoes  meet,  for  instance, 
they  always  stop  to  talk,  to  exchange  news,  and  generally  to  "chaff"  one 
'another,  in  a  style  that  would  electrify  a  Thames  waterman. 

Their  first  meal  when  at  home,  is  generally  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock; 
the  previous  night,  till  a  late  hour,  having  probably  been  spent  in  gambling, 
tamahno-us  inaking,  or  some  other  amusement.  From  that  time  forward, 
cooking  goes  on  with  very  little  interruption,  on  behalf  of  some  member  of 
the  family,  until  bed  time. 

Names. — Names  are  given  to  children  when  they  begin  to  walk  and 
talk,  and  are  generally  family  appellations,  though  not  in  the  first  instance 
that  of  the  father,  but  rather  that  of  the  grandfather  on  either  side,  or,  if 
there  are  several,  of  the  uncles.  These  are  changed  in  after  life ;  sometimes 
in  honor  of  a  deceased  relative;  sometimes  in  commemoration  of  an  event. 
On  the  death  of  an  Indian,  his  name  is  not  mentioned  for  a  long  time.  If 
spoken  of,  it  is  as  "he  that  is  dead";  but  after  some  two  or  three  years, 
when  the  grief  of  his  family  is  supposed  to  be  assuaged,  his  son,  perhaps, 
summons  his  friends,  gives  a  feast,  and  announces  that  he  has  taken  his 
father's  name.  On  occasion  of  the  council  at  Neeah  Bay,  an  Indian  named 
Ko-bet-si,  who  received  a  commission  as  a  sub-chief,  changed  his  to  Ko- 
bakh-sat.  At  the  Tsihalis  council,  An-nan-in-ta,  the  son  of  Tsinnite'h,  a 
former  great  chief  of  the  Upper  Tsihalis,  announced  that  he  had  taken  that 
of  his  grandfather,  Wa-kwin-nam.  They  are  unwilling  to  speak  their  own 
names ;  a  sentiment  for  which  I  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  reason.  Nor  do 
they  use  names  in  calling  one  another.  They  attract  attention  by  the  word 
"  Do-teh ! "  look  here!  if  hailing  a  stranger,  or  if  a  friend,  "Kug-weh-oh!" 
you  there!  Many,  but  not  all  their  names,  have  signification,  as  Squu-shum, 
smoke  or  fog,  the  name  of  a  sub-chief  of  the  Snokwalmfih.  The  termina- 
tion Mnan,  common  to  all  the  tribes  on  the  Sound,  but  to  which  they  attach 
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no  meaning,  I  believe  to  be  a  derivative  from  the  Selish  word  ^^heine^\  head, 

which  pervades  many  proper  names  throughout  the  eastern  district;  as,  Oki- 

nakeine,  Tsemakeine,  the  latter  signifying  a  spring-head  or  water  source.     As 

the  names  of  the  father's  and  mother's  families  are  alike  perpetuated  in  this 

way,  and  as  different  tribes  intermarry,  similarity  in  the  names  of  persons 

cannot  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  similar  origin.     They  are  all  exceedingly 

fond  of  receiving    "Boston  names",  and  particularly  court  such    as    are 

understood  to  belong  to  distinguished  chiefs.     In  consequence,  brevet  titles 

of  all  the  generals  of  the  Army,  living  and  dead,  are  worn  by  tyees  of  the 

different  tribes.     A  few  of  English  origin,  bestowed  in  former  times,  are 

also  highly  valued.     The  Sound  Indians  certainly,  and  I  believe  the  others, 

.give  names  to  their  dogs,  but  hot  to  their  horses,  except  the  descriptive  ones 

arising  from  color.     The  name  of  one  dog  was  explained  to  me  to  mean 

dirt. 

PECULIAR  CUSTOMS. 

Flattening  the  head,  dtc. — The  process  of  flattening  the  head  has  been 
too  often  described  to  need  repetition.  It  is  continued  for  about  a  year 
when  most  excessive,  and  is  confined  to  children  of  free  parents;  slaves  not 
enjoying  the  privileged  distortion.  For  a  different  reason,  it  is  not  performed 
on  the  offspring  of  whites  by  Indian  mothers,  it  being  a  matter  of  pride  to 
assimilate  them  to  their  fathers.  The  only  reason  for  this  practice  that  I 
could  ever  obtain  was  from  a  Klallam  Indian,  to  the  effect  that  Bokwebudl 
ordered  them  to  do  it  in  the  first  place  to  make  them  handsome.  The  oper- 
ation does  not  appear  to  affect  the  intellect,  judging  from  a  comparison 
with  adjacent  tribes  who  do  not  use  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
squinting  in  some  cases ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  general  health  is  not  observ- 
able. The  custom  is  most  universal,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
among  the  tribes  upon  the  Lower  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound.  Those 
immediately  east  of  the  Cascades,  and  near  the  river,  practice  it  to  a  limited 
degree  only.  It  extends,  according  to  Dr.  Tolmie,  through  the  Haeltzuk 
connection,  as  far  north  as  Milbank  Sound,  in  latitude  52°  N.,  where  the 
custom  of  distending  the  lips  commences  in  its  stead.  Southward  it  reaches 
to  the  Coquille  River,  latitude  43°  10'  N.,  upon  the  coast,  and  about  thirty 
miles  back.     In  departing  from  the  center,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  degree, 
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and  is,  on  the  outskirts,  limited  to  the  women.  In  comparative  examinations, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  as  slaves  are  for  the  most  part  obtained  from 
abroad,  skulls,  found  among  the  tribes  addicted  to  the  practice,  which  are 
not  compressed,  may  be  assumed  to  be  of  different  origin,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  very  much  altered,  which  are  met  with  among  the  northern 
tribes,  are  probably  likewise  so.  The  care  bestowed  on  the  disposition  of 
the  dead  will,  however,  generally  indicate  his  rank,  and  therefore  his  nation- 
ality. These  observations  are  important  where  deductions  are  attempted  to 
be  drawn  from  differences  in  crania,  but  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  tribes.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  custom  is  a  local  one ;  that  within  a  particular  district  it  is  common  to 
tribes  of  the  most  different  families ;  and  that  beyond  it  other  tribes  of  the . 
same  families  do  not  practice  it  at  all. 

Arrival  at  puberty. — The  first  prominent  event  in  a  Avoman's  life,  her 
becoming  fit  for  marriage,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  most  savage  tribes, 
is  a  period  of  ceremonial  observance  among  these  Indians.  With  those  of 
the  district,  the  girl  usually  retreats  to  s»me  secluded  spot  and  fasts.  The 
rigor  of  her  abstinence  is  said  to  be  a  great  merit ;  but  that  it  may  not  be  car- 
ried too  far,  some  old  squaw,  who  is  acquainted  with  her  hiding  place,  carries 
her  when  n  3edful  a  little  water  and  dried  salmon.  The  time  is,  with  some 
tribes,  as  the  Kallapuia  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  occupied  in  throwing 
up  small  piles  of  earth  or  stones,  a  practice  having  probably  a  mystical  sig- 
nification akin  to  a  tamahno-us.  The  subsequent  recurrences  of  her  periods 
are,  in  like  manner,  seasons  of  retreat  from  the  tribe,  although  less  formality 
attends  them.  The  most  peculiar,  as  well  as  universal,  observances  are 
those  connected  with  their  food.  This,  the  first  object  of  care  and  anxiety 
with  people  who  depend  upon  natural  productions  for  their  subsistence, 
seems  to  have  in  their  minds  a  relation  to  many  events ;  and  more  especially 
those  of  a  se:.ual  character,  or  the  privation  of  particular  kinds  of  food,  may 
have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  requisite  to  speedy  recovery  of  health. 
Among  the  fishing  Indians,  the  salmon,  during  the  early  season  of  its  cap- 
ture, is,  so  to  speak,  tabooed  to  women  undergoing  menstruation.  Among 
those  who  live  by  game,  elk  and  deer  meat  are  equally  prohibited,  and 
similar  restrictions  are,  to  a   more  limited  extent,   imposed  on  pregnant 
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women.  I  know,  however,  of  nothing  hke  periods  of  purificaiion.  Some 
of  the  coast  tribes,  as  those  at  Humboldt  Bay  in  Cahfornia,  make  a  practice 
of  bathing,  the  women  accompanying  the  young  girl  on  the  occasion;  bnt 
this  is  in  consonance  with  their  general  habits.  The  observance  has  been 
absurdly  considered  as  a  Jewish  rite,  and  cited  in  proof  of  the  preposterous 
idea  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Israelitish  tribes.  It  seems  natural 
enough  that  such  a  custom  should  prevail  among  barbarians,  however  dis- 
connected. With  their  limited  field  for  mental  exercise,  the  speculative 
powers  are  likely  to  be  most  active  upon  points  of  this  very  nature;  perio- 
dicity being  a  fact  which  attracts  observation  and  suggests  at  once  the  idea 
of  cause.  The  refined  objects  of  a  difference  in  sex  being  foreign  to  their 
minds,  that  event  which  announces  fitness  for  sensual  purposes  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  important.  Among  the  Wasko,  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  it 
is  stated  the  event  is  celebrated  more  publicly.  As  the  period  approaches 
its  close,  the  father  of  the  girl  makes  great  preparations,  invites  his  friends, 
and  has  a  general  feast,  which  reaches  its  height  on  her  re-appearance.  The 
young  men  who  wish  to  buy  wives  are  then  ready,  with  their  horses,  &c,, 
to  treat  for  the  purchase. 

MEASURES  OF  VALUE,  TIME,  ETC. 

Distances  were  only  marked  by  days'  journeys,  or  their  fractions,  as 
made  on  horseback  or  in  canoes.  Measures  of  length  were  probably  all 
referred  to  parts  of  the  body,  the  principal  being  the  extent  of  the  out- 
stretched arms,  which  was  used  in  valuing  their  money,  the  haikwa,  or 
wampum  of  the  Pacific.  This  shell,  a  species  of  Dentalium,  was  procured 
on  the  northern  coast  by  letting  down  long  poles,  to  which  was  attached  a 
piece  of  wood  filled  with  spikes,  or  teeth,  between  which  the  shell  became 
fixed.  Its  price  depended  entirely  upon  its  length;  forty  to  the  fathom  being 
the  standard  of  value.  When  the  shells  were  so  short  that  it  required  more  to 
make  up  the  required  length,  they  were  of  very  inferior  account,  J^ut  rose 
proportionately  Avitli  increased  size.  A  fathom  of  forty  was  formerly  worth 
a  slave,  and  even  now  will  bring  five  dollars  in  money.  Single  shells  Avere 
shown  me  on  the  Tsihalis  for  which  the  owner  refused  a  dollar  apiece. 
This  money  is,  however,  becoming  scaice,  and  is  far  less  used  than  formerly, 
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at  least  by  the  tribes  who  have  much  intercourse  with  the  Avhites.  It  Avas 
the  universal  currency  through  an  extensive  district.  On  the  Klamath  River, 
it  is  valued  even  more  highly  than  on  the  Sound  and  the  Columbia;  and 
those  aboriginal  peddlers,  the  Klikatat,  frequently  carry  it  to  Southern 
Oregon  for  sale.  The  relative  value  of  skins,  I  understand,  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  fur-traders,  who  assumed  the  beaver  as  the  unit  of  computation. 
The  Indians  are  now  all  well  acquainted  with  our  coins,  from  the  eagle  to 
the  dime,  for  which  there  are  corresponding  names  in  the  jargon.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  system  of  keeping  accounts  peculiar  to 
them  or  extending  beyond  the  simplest  idea.  Their  computation  was  by 
visible  objects,  as  the  fingers,  small  pebbles,  or  bits  of  stick,  and  very  prob- 
ably notched  sticks,  the  most  primitive  of  all  records.  In  their  dealings 
with  the  traders,  however,  they  speedily  comprehend  the  more  ordinary 
weights  and  measures,  to  which,  in  the  jargon,  names  were  applied;  as, 
iklit  ill,  one  weight  for  our  pound;  ilM  slik,  or  etlilon,  one  yard  or  fathom; 
ikJit  tamauliJcJi,  one  tub  or  bushel;  iJcJdIe  sack,  one  sack,  &c.  I  have  never 
met  with  mnemonical  signs  or  pictorial  help  to  memory. 

Time  was  measured  by  moons,  say  from  full  to  full  and  by  warm  and 
cold  seasons;  one  warm  and  one  cold  constituting  the  year.  Names 
for  the  intermediate  seasons  exist,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  the  same 
signification  is  attached  to  them  as  with  us.  Mr.  Hale  assigns  appellations 
to  the  various  months  in  the  language  of  some  of  the  Flathead  tribes.  The 
Indians  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  also  had  a  name  for  each  moon,  by 
which,  as  they  say,  they  could  know  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  salmon 
came,  &c.  Beyond  a  few  days,  they  did  not  apply  that  period  as  a  meas- 
ure, for  instance,  not  as  determining  the  length  of  the  moon ;  nor  can  I  learn 
that  they  had  any  times  corresponding  to  our  week  or  to  part  of  a  moon. 
With  the  tides  and  their  periods  of  recurrence,  those  who  live  on  the  salt- 
water are  of  course  familiar;  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
they  haAie  speculated  on  their  cause. 

HOUSES. 

The  planks  of  their  houses  are  split  from  the  tree  with  a  tool  made  of 
elk-horn,  or  with  wooden  wedges,  driven  by  a  stone  mallet,  and  are  then 
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adzed  down  to  the  requisite  thickness.  Some  of  these  boards  are  of  great 
size.  One  that  I  measured  was  24  feet  long  and  4|  in  width.  They  are,  in 
jweference,  spht  from  the  arhor  vitcc,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  cedar,  but 
sometimes  from  the  fir.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  form  adopted ;  the 
houses  of  the  Tsinuk  usually  sloping  each  way  from  a  ridge-pole  in  the 
center,  while  those  of  the  Sound  Indians  have  but  one  pitch.  They  are 
usually  intended  to  accommodate  several  families,  and  frequently  a  whole 
village  was  under  the  same  roof  An  excavation  of  a  foot  or  more  in  depth 
is  made  through  the  center  of  the  house,  in  which  the  fires  are  built,  and 
where  the  cooking  is  done ;  the  raised  portion  left  on  either  side  being 
covered  with  boards  or  mats  to  serve  as  a  seat,  and  the  bunks  for  sleeping 
placed  against  the  sides,  sometimes  in  two  tiers.  At  one  end  of  the  house, 
there  is  frequently  a  platform  for  dances  or  the  tamahno-iis.  The  houses  of 
the  Makali  have  been  already  described,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  on 
the  Sound  differ  from  them  only  in  size.  But  the  triumph  of  their  archi- 
tecture is  displayed  in  the  buildings  erected  for  festivals.  These  were  of 
extraordinary  size  and  strength,  considering  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Goldsborough  measured  one  at  Port  Madison,  erected  by  the 
brother  of  Seat'hl,  some  forty  years  before,  the  frame  of  which  was  stand- 
ing in  1855.  This  was  520  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  15  feet  high  in  front, 
and  10  in  the  rear.  It  was  supported  on  puncheons,  or  split  timbers,  74  in 
number,  from  2  to  3  feet  wide,  and  5  to  8  inches  thick,  carved  with  grotesque 
figures  of  men,  naked  and  about  half  size.  The  cross-beams  were  round 
sticks,  37  in  number,  60  feetin  length,  and  from  12  to  22  inches  in  diameter. 
There  was  another  similar  house  at  Dungeness,  built  by  King  George,  and 
one  at  Penn  Cove,  by  Sneetlum,  similar  but  somewhat  smaller  than  this. 
They  were  erected  for  special  occasions,  and  afterward  dismantled. 

CANOES. 

Various  descriptions  of  canoes  are  used  by  the  different  tribes,  suited  to 
the  waters  on  which  they  dwell.  Those  generally  used  on  the  Columbia 
above  the  Dalles  are  mere  dug-outs,  of  very  rude  shape  and  finish,  and, 
though  well  enough  adapted  for  carrying,  have  no  particular  merit.  These 
are  also  used  on  the  Kowlitz  and  Tsihalis,  and  generally  those  streams 
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which  are  shallow  and  obstructed  by  rapids,  as  being-  fitter  for  such  waters 
than  the  sharper  and  more  elegant  varieties.  Below  the  Dalles,  several 
kinds  were  formerly  common,  one  of  which,  nearly  straight  on  the  gunwale, 
and  ornamented  at  the  boAv  with  a  carved  figure-head,  representing  some 
bird  or  animal,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  round  the  Willamette  and 
Kowlitz.  A  small  and  light  canoe,  of  simple  form,  but  very  graceful,  Avas 
used,  principally  among  the  marshy  islands  toward  the  mouth  of  tlie  river, 
for  hunting  sea-fowl.  Another  kind,  particularly  mentioned  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  Puget  Sound.  It  varies  greatly 
in  size,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  thirty -five  feet  long,  the  stern  being 
rounded  and  rising  to  a  point,  the  bow  terminating  in  a  kind  of  billet- 
head.  The  one  by  far  the  most  used  at  present,  and  the  most  elegant  in 
shape,  is,  however,  that  which  has  popularly  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Tsinuk  canoe,  the  bow  of  which  rises  high  and  projects  forward,  tapering 
to  a  point,  while  the  stern  is  sharp,  cut  off  perpendicularly,  and  surmounted 
by  a  block.  These  canoes  are  usually  painted  black  outside  and  red  within, 
and  ornamented  along  the  gunwale  with  the  opercula  of  a  sea-shell,*  set 
in  rows.  This  kind  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  river,  but  is  employed 
far  to  the  northward  also.  These  are  admirable  sea-boats,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  they  are  exposed  to  be  boarded  by  a  stern  sea.  A  modification  of 
this  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  northern  Indians  for  a  war-canoe ;  the 
beak  being  very  high,  and  flared  out  at  each  side,  so  that,  when  bow  on, 
it  presents  a  shield  against  arrows,  and  to  a  certain  extent  against  balls. 
The  management  and  appearance  of  a  first-class  canoe  on  the  Columbia 
River  is  thus  described  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke : 

"The  fourth  and  largest  species  of  canoe  we  did  not  meet  with  till  we 
had  reached  tide-water,  near  the  grand  rapids  below,  in  which  place  they  are 
found  among  all  the  nations,  especially  the  Killamuks,  and  others  residing 
on  the  sea-coast.  They  are  upward  of  fifty  feet  long,  and  will  carry  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds'  weight,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons.  Like 
all  the  canoes  we  have  mentioned,  they  are  cut  out  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  is  generally  white  cedar,  though  the  fir  is  sometimes  used.  The  sides 
are  secured  by  cross-bars,  or  round  sticks,  two  or  tlu;ee  inches  in  thickness, 

*  Fachtjpoma  yibheronum. 
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which  aremserted  through  holes  madejust  below  the  gunwale,  and  made  fast 
with  cords.  The  upper  edge  of  the  gunwale  itself  is  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  four  or  fi\'e  in  breadth,  and  folds  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  rim,  which  prevents  the  water  from  beating  into  the  boat.  At  each  end,  also, 
are  pedestals,  formed  of  the  same  solid  piece,  on  which  are  placed  strange, 
grotesque  figures  of  men  and  animals,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  five 
feet,  and  composed  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  firmly  united,  with  great  inge- 
nuity, by  inlaying  and  mortising,  without  a  spike  of  any  kind.  The  pad- 
dle is  usually  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  length,  the  handle 
being  thick  for  one-third  its  length,  when  it  widens  and  is  hollowed  and 
thinned  on  each  side  of  the  center,  winch  forms  a  sort  of  rib.  When  they 
embark,  one  Indian  sits  in  the  stern  and  steers  with  a  paddle,  tlie  others 
kneel  in  pairs  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and,  sitting  on  their  heels,  paddle 
over  the  gunwale  next  to  them.  In  this  way,  they  ride  with  safety  the 
highest  waves,  and  venture,  without  the  least  concern,  in  seas  where  other 
boats  could  not  live  an  instant.  They  sit  quietly  and  paddle  with  no  other 
movement,  except  when  any  large  wave  throws  the  boat  on  her  side,  and 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  she  seems  lost ;  the  man  to  windward  then 
steadies  her  by  throwing  his  body  toward  the  upper  side,  and  sinking  his 
paddle  deep  into  the  wave,  appears  to  catch  the  water,  and  force  it  under 
the  boat,  whicli  the  same  stroke  pushes  on  with  great  velocity.  In  the 
management  of  these  canoes,  the  women  are  equally  expert  with  the  men; 
for,  in  the  smaller  boats,  which  contain  four  oarsmen,  the  helm  is  generally 
given  to  the  female.  As  soon  as  they  land,  the  canoe  is  generally  hauled 
on  shore,  unless  she  be  very  heavily  laden  ;  but,  at  night,  the  load  is  uni- 
versally discharged,  and  the  canoe  brought  on  shore. 

"Our  admiration  of  their  skill  in  these  curious  constructions  was  increased 
by  observing  the  very  inadequate  implements  with  which  they  are  made. 
These  Indians  possess  very  few  axes,  and  the  only  tool  employed  in  their 
building,  from  felling  of  the  tree  to  the  delicate  workmanship  of  the  images, 
is  a  chisel  made  of  an  old  file,  about  an  inch  and  U  half  in  width.  Even  of 
this,  too,  they  have  not  learned  the  management,  for  the  chisel  is  sometimes 
fixed  in  a  large  block  of  wood,  and,  being  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  block 
is  pushed  with  the  left  without  the  aid  of  a  mallet.     But  under  all  these  dis- 
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advantages,  these  canoes,  which  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  work  of  years, 
are  made  in  a  few  weeks.  A  canoe,  however,  is  very  highly  prized.  In 
traffic,  it  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  value,  except  a  wife,  which  is  of  equal 
consideration,  so  that  a  lover  generally  gives  a  canoe  to  the  father  in  ex- 
change for  his  daughter." 

The  canoes  employed  by  the  more  northern  Indians  are  sometimes 
even  of  greater  size  and  more  solid  construction  than  this.  They  are  also 
better  adapted  to  sea-going,  as  they  are  free  from  the  incumbrance. 
With  them,  the  Indians  venture  from  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  even 
from  Sitka,  as  far  south  as  Puget  Sound,  bringing,  besides  their  crew, 
their  whole  worldly  property,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  cargo. 
One  which  I  saw  at  Victoria  carried  three  masts,  and  was  estimated  at  not 
less  than  seventy  feet  in  length.  The  usual  method  of  c(Jnstructing  canoes 
is  to  cut  or  burn  the  tree  down  and  into  a  suitable  length,  rough-hew  the 
outside,  cut  out  the  inside  with  a  hatchet  and  chisel  or  hand-adze,  then  turn 
it  over  and  hew  the  outside  to  correspond  with  the  inside.  When  in  this  state 
it  is  filled  with  water,  which  is  boiled  by  means  of  hot  stories,  a  fire  being 
made  all  around  the  canoe  on  the  outside.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  canoe,  which  is  too  narrow  for  its  depth,  and  the  thwarts  are  put 
and  secured  by  cords  passed  through  small  holes  in  the  side  to  keep  it  in 
shape.  The  prow  of  the  Tsiniik  canoe,  and  projecting  parts  of  others, 
which  are  too  large  to  be  cut  from  a  single  tree,  or  would  cross  the  grain, 
are  mortised  in  and  secured  by  cords  in  like  manner.  Should,  unluckily, 
knots  or  other  defects  appear  in  the  sides,  the  piece  is  cut  out  and  another 
set  in  in  its  place.  This  is  done  by  boring  small  holes,  through  which  the 
patch  is  firmly  sewed  with  twine,  and  which  are  then  plugged.  The  seam 
is  caulked  with  pitch  and  cedar-bark,  scraped  to  the  consistence  of  tow. 
When  finished,  the  outside  is  slightly  charred,  and  painted  with  coal  made 
from  rushes  and  mixed  with  whale-oil.  The  inside  is  colored  with  a  chrome, 
which,  when  burned,  becomes  red.  In  constructing  their  canoes,  the  Indians 
use  no  lines  or  artificial  aid.  The  whole  is  modeled  by  the  eye.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  quality,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  builders, 
and  particular  persons  have  a  high  reputation  for  their  superiority  in  this 
respect. 
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CLOTHING,  UTENSILS,  ETC. 

The  introduction  of  European  or  American  articles  has,  in  great  mea- 
sure, done  away  with  their  own.  Almost  all  the  Indians  of  the  district  are 
now  principally  clothed  like  the  whites,  and  avail  themselves  of  many  of 
their  tools  and  utensils ;  but  their  original  manufactures  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  The  ordinary  dress  of  the  men,  when  they  saw  fit  to  use  an 3^, 
was  a  deer-skin  shirt,  leggings,  and  moccasins,  which,  among  the  prairie 
Indians,  was  often  embroidered  with  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.  On  the 
coast  these  quills  were  scarce,  being  obtained  from  a  distance  and  by  ex- 
change, and  since  the  opening  of  trade  with  the  whites  they  have  used  beads 
and  various  colored  threads.  The  skins  are  well  dressed,  being  worked  over 
a  frame  and  softened  with  the  brains  of  the  animal.  Before  being  used,  they 
are  smoked  over  a  fire  of  green  twigs,  which  prevents  them  from  permanently 
shrinking  or  becoming  hard  from  wet.  They  also  wore  on  occasion  robes 
made  of  the  skins  of  small  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  sewelell  {Ai)lodontia 
leporina),  muskrat,  &c.,  or  of  larger  ones,  as  the  cougar  and  beaver.  Fur 
caps,  of  a  form  suited  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  were  used  occasionally ; 
but  the  most  noticeable  covering  was  a  broad,  conical  hat,  with  an  inner 
rim  fitting  the  head,  made  of  a  tough  grass  resembling  hemp,  which  came 
from  the  interior.  This  was  made  water-proof,  and  painted  with  figures. 
The  women  universally  wore  a  breech-clout  of  strands  gathered  round  the 
waist  and  falling  usually  to  the  knees,  which  served  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment. With  the  men  no  idea  of  immodesty  existed.  Decency  had  not  even 
its  fig-leaf.  The  clout  was  sometimes  made  of  twisted  grass,  at  others  of 
cedar-bark,  hackled  and  split  into  a  fringe.  Of  later  years,  they  have  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  whites,  and  it  is  only  in  remote  districts,  or  among  old 
people  too  poor  or  too  obstinately  attached  to  the  habits  of  their  youth  to 
change  them,  that  one  now  sees  this  pristine  type  of  the  petticoat, 

"A  garment  of  mystical  sublimity." 

The  Indians  of  the  Sound  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca  attained  considerable 
skill  in  manufacturing  a  species  of  blanket  from  a  mixture  of  the  wool  of  the 
mountain-sheep  and  the  hair  of  a  particular  kind  of  dog,  though  in  this  art 
they  never  equaled  the  more  northern  tribes,  some  of  whose  workmanship 
equaled  the  common  kind  of  Mexican  serape.  Vancouver  describes  the 
dogs  as  "resembling  those  of  Pomerania,  though,  in  general,  somewhat 
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larger".  Their  usual  color  is  white.  The  wool  is  obtained  from  the  hunt- 
ing tribes  next  to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  is  an  article  of  trade.  The 
two  being  mixed  are  twisted  into  yarns  by  rolling  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
warp  is  formed  by  stretching  these  singly  over  a  frame,  tying  the  ends 
together.  The  woof  is  then  passed  through  with  a  long  wooden  needle. 
The  Klallam  and  Sound  Indians  do  not  make  much  use  of  colors  in  orna- 
menting their  blankets,  but  those  farther  north  introduce  quite  complicated 
figures  of  several  colors.  Another  kind  of  robe,  usually  square  and  worn 
over  the  shoulders,  is  made  by  twisting  in  with  the  liair  or  wool  the  down 
of  sea-birds,  the  whole  being  hand- woven  in  the  same  way  as  the  last.  This 
makes  a  very  thick  and  warm  stuff.  The  Makah  alone  manufacture  the 
cedar-bark  into  texture  suitable  for  weaving.  For  this  purpose,  the  inner 
bark  is  selected,  boiled  or  macerated,  and  then  pounded  and  hatcheled  out. 
The  bark  is  made  to  forai  the  warp;  the  woof  being  made  of  grass -thread. 
This  stuff  is  pliable,  and  makes  a  convenient  outer  garment.  Very  pretty 
capes,  edged  with  the  sea-otter  skin,  are  made  of  it.  This  tribe  also  are  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  the  cedar  mats,  which  are  used  on  the  Sound. 
These  are  entirely  of  bark,  formed  into  narrow  strips,  and  woven  on  the 
floor.  They  are  thin  and  perfectly  even  in  texture.  The  other  tribes  em- 
ploy for  mats  two  kinds  of  rushes,  the  flat  or  common  cat-tail,  and  the  round  or 
tvl6.  These  are  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  to  line  their  canoes, 
for  beds,  covering  for  goods,  temporary  huts,  &c.  In  fact,  an  Indian's  roll 
of  mats  is  his  constant  traveling  companion.  Of  baskets,  they  make,  or 
rather  did  make  until  lately,  an  almost  endless  variety,  many  of  them  of 
beautiful  texture,  tasteful  shape,  and  ornamented  with  colored  figures. 
Some  were  used  as  pails,  and  even  to  boil  in,  being  filled  with  water,  and 
heated  stones  thrown  in.  Cups,  dishes,  and  platters  were  carved  from  wood 
by  the  Makah  in  a  very  neat  manner.  Large  bowls,  holding  over  a  quart, 
were  made  from  the  horns  of  the  big-horned  sheep,  and  spoons  from  that 
material  and  those  of  the  mountain-goat.  These  last  articles  probably  came 
from  the  north,  but  found  their  way,  in  the  course  of  trade,  far  down  the 
coast,  and  even  into  California.  The  nets  and  seines,  manufactured  from 
the  grass  imported  from  beyond  the  Cascade  Mountains,  deserve  mention 
as  very  well  made,  the  twine  being  perfectly  even  .and  well  twisted.     The 
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bows  and  arrows  and  defensive  armor  have  been  mentioned  in  another  con- 
nection. 

In  all  their  native  manufactures,  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  Avere  not 
wanting  in  skill,  although  they  were  far  behind  the  northern  races,  whose 
ingenuity  is,  in  fact,  extraordinary  among  savages. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  horse  and  dog  constitute  the  only  ones,  except  that  a  very  few 
individuals  may  perhaps  own  a  little  stock.  Umtuts,  a  Klikatat,  living  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kathlaputl,  until  recently  killed  by  his  tribe,  alone  pos- 
sessed a  good  herd.  Generally  speaking,  the  Indians  west  of  the  mountains 
do  not  keep  them.  Their  horses,  also,  are  few,  comparatively,  and  of  mod- 
ern introduction. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  horse  among  the  tribes  in  the  eastern 
district  cannot  be  arrived  at  with  any  certainty.  The  Snake,  Nez  Percds, 
and  Spokane  had,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  immense  numbers  at  the 
time  of  their  visit.  Garry,  chief  of  the  latter  tribe,  informed  me  that  they 
first  got  theirs  from  the  Flatheads,  who,  he  believed,  procured  them  from 
the  Snakes;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  were  first  brought 
northward  by  the  latter  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Comanches.  The 
Cayuse  added  to  their  stock  by  theft  from  the  Spaniards,  as  Franch^re  men- 
tions seeing  them  with  Spanish  brands. 

Dr.  Suckley  considers  the  dogs  to  be  of  two  breeds,  one  resembling 
the  coyote,  or  prairie-wolf,  and  very  probably  crossed  with  that  animal, 
which  is  the  kind  used  for  hunting;  the  other,  a  long-bodied,  short-legged, 
turnspit-looking  cur,  which  is  the  peculiar  property  and  pet  of  the  women. 
To  these  are  probably  to  be  added  a  third,  the  dog  used  by  the  Skagit, 
Klallam,  and  others  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Sound  and  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
which  is  shorn  for  its  fleece.  Vancouver  mentions  these  as  resembling  the 
Pomeranian  dog.  They  are  of  pretty  good  size,  and  generally  white,  with 
much  longer  and  softer  hair  than  either  of  the  others,  but  having  the  same 
sharp  muzzle  and  curling  tail  as  the  hunting-dog.  Among  some  of  the  tribes 
of  Northern  California,  as  on  the  Klamath  River,  there  is  a  variety  with  a 
broad  tail,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  which  appears  to  be 
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natural,  and  not  the  result  of  docking.  This  I  suppose  to  be  a  distinct  one. 
The  Indian  dogs  are  much  valued  by  their  owners,  particularly  those  em- 
ployed in  hunting.  * 

SYMBOLIC  WRITING. 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  this  may  be  carried  among  the  Sound  tribes. 
Probably  there  is  no  great  essential  difference  between  them  and  their 
neighbors  of  the  plains  in  this  art.  It  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by 
an  example  given  me  by  a  veteran  mountaineer,  Dr.  Robert  Newell,  of 
Champoeg.  A  party  of  Snakes  are  going  to  hunt  strayed  horses.  A  figure 
of  a  man,  with  a  long  queue,  or  scalp-lock,  reaching  to  his  heels,  denoted 
Shoshonee;  that  tribe  being  in  the  habit  of  braiding  horse-  or  other  hair  into 
their  own  in  that  manner.  A  number  of  marks  follow,  signifying  the  strength 
of  the  party.  A  foot-print,  pointed  in  the  direction  they  take,  shows  their 
course,  and  a  hoof-mark  turned  backward,  that  they  expect  to  return  with 
animals.  If  well  armed,  and  expecting  a  possible  attack,  a  little  powder 
mixed  with  sand  tells  that  they  are  ready,  or  a  square  dotted  about  the 
figures  indicates  that  they  have  fortified..  These  pictographs  are  often  an 
object  of  study  to  decipher  the  true  meaning.  The  shrewder  or  more 
experienced  old  men  consult  over  them.  It  is  not  every  one  that  is  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  subject  to  decide  correctly. 

There  are,  I  believe,  no  permanent  symbolic  writings  below  the  Cas- 
cades like  those  which  occur  upon  some  of  the  rocks  on  the  Columbia  River 
above  them,  and  attributed  by  the  present  Indians  to  the  Elip  Tilikum,  or 

primeval  race. 

MOUNDS  AND  EARTHWORKS. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  my  former  report  of  a  circular  work  on  the 
Yakama  River,  the  construction  of  which  those  Indians  disclaimed.  That 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  fallen  under  my  observation,  or  which 
I  had  been  informed  of  within  this  Territory  or  Oregon.  Since  then.  Dr. 
Newell  has  informed  me  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  on 
the  Twallatti  plains,  for  instance,  there  are  indubitable  earthworks,  some 
of  them  of  various  forms,  of  which  he  mentioned  the  letter  L-  None  of 
them,  to  his  knowledge,  presented  the  figures  of  animals.  I  am  aware  of 
none  on  the  Lower  Columbia  or  Puget  Sound  which  deserve  the  name. 
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Inclosures  for  garden-patches  were  sometimes  made  by  banking  up  around 
them  with  refuse  thrown  out  in  cleaning  the  ground,  which,  after  a  long 
while,  came  to  resemble  a  low  wall,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  at  the  old  Sno- 
homish fort  on  Kwultsehda  Creek,  they  made  external  ditches,  which  were 
filled  with  pointed  stakes  and  covered  over;  but  these  do  not  belong  to  the 
class  spoken  off.  Near  the  house  of  Mr.  Cameron,  at  Esquimalt,  Vancouver 
Island,  I  noticed  a  trench,  cutting  off  a  small  point  of  rock  near  the  shore, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  about  six  feet  deep  and  eight  wide.  Governor 
Douglass  informed  me  that  these  were  not  unfrequent  on  the  island ;  that 
they  generally  surrounded  some  defensible  place;  and  that  often  an  escarp- 
ment was  constructed  facing  the  sea,  but  that  the  earth  was  thrown  indis- 
criminately on  either  side  of  the  ditch.  The  present  Indians  have  no  tradi- 
tion of  their  origin.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been  made  by  their  ancestors, 
and  the  authors  forgotten  by  their  descendants.  There  are  also,  near  Vic- 
toria, a  number  of  small  mounds,  which  I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  visit. 
Governor  Douglass  mentioned  that  one  had  been  dug  into  without  finding 
anything.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  company  supposed  them  to  be 
kamas  ovens.  Until  an  examination  has  been  made,  both  of  these  and  the 
works  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  question  may  be  considered  as  still 
open,  whether  any  works  analogous  to  those  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  others 
of  the  States  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast.* 

MIGRATIONS. 

The  various  tribes,  as  a  general  thing,  claim  for  themselves  to  have  sprung 
from  the  identical  country  which  they  now  occupy,  and  their  legends,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them,  give  no  account  of  remote  changes  of 
place.  A  Tsinuk  story,  related  elsewhere,  points  to  a  northern  origin  for  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribe,  but  not  for  the  people  themselves.  In  reply  to  direct 
interrogatories  upon  the  subject,  they  invariably  state  that  they  have  always 
lived  where  they  now  do;  but  this  is  far  less  satisfactory  than  indirect  evi- 
dence, as  they  are  quick  at  suspecting  some  object  in  regard  to  their  lands. 

"  In  connection  with  the  subject,  reference  may  be  made  hero  to  the  mounds  noticed  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  in  parts  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  which,  he  states,  were  raised  by  the  existing  race  of  Indians, 
for  the  purpose  of  elevating  their  houses  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation.  Whether  such  a  motive  gov- 
erned the  mound-builders  of  Ohio,  under  any  circumstances,  I  am  uninformed. 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  movement  of  part  of  the  Klika- 
tat  southward  at  a  very  recent  period,  and  of  the  statement,  by  the  Willo- 
pah,  that  the  Klatskanai  had  Hkewise  changed  their  location.  In  addition, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  Tsemakum  and  Toanhuch  once  lived  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Niskwalli  and  Kowlitz  Rivers,  and  the  Satsop  and  the 
Satsall  upon  the  south  fork  of  the  tatter;  but  the  Indians  who  made  this 
statement  declared  that  their  own  people,  the  Staklamish,  had  never  moved. 
Their  country,  they  said,  was  the  "navel  of  the  world".  On  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Snakes  have,  in  modern  times, 
been  driven  southward;  and  Dr.  Suckley  was  positively  assured  by  aged 
Indians  that  the  Klikatat  and  Yakama,  branches  of  the  Sahaptin  family,* 
had  pushed  their  way  into  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  members 
of  the  Selish.  This  latter  extension,  being  to  the  northward  as  well  as  west- 
ward, is  out  of  the  usual  line  of  travel.  Sufficient  investigation  has  not 
been  made  yet  to  determine  with  certainty  the  routes  followed  in  many 
cases;  still  less  to  ascertain  the  relative  periods  at  which  the  various  offsets 
from  the  great  families  have  moved.  Some  have,  in  all  probability,  after  a 
temporary  stay  in  one  place,  passed  over  others  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
located  themselves  beyond.  The  subject  is  capable  of  much  curious  specu- 
lation, and  possibly  of  a  near  approach  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture  at  present,  it  is  that  the  Tali-kali  and 
Selish  families,  with,  perhaps,  the  Shoshonee  and  some  others,  originated 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  the  country  between  that  chain  and  the 
great  lakes  has  been  a  center  from  which  population  has  diverged;  that 
these  two  tribes  crossed  by  the  northern  passes  of  the  mountains;  and  that 
their  branches  have  since  been  pushing  westward  and  southward.  Whether 
the  southern  branches  of  the  Tahkali  have  been  separated  and  driven  on  by 
the  subsequent  irruption  of  the  Selish,  or  whether  they  have  passed  over 
their  heads,  can,  perhaps,  be  ascertained  on  a  severe  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  into  which  each  has  become  divided;  it  being 'reasonable 
to  infer  that  those  which  differ  most  from  the  present  are  oldest  in  date  and 
emigration. 

The  route  of  the  Selish  has  obviously  been  along  the  courses  of  the 
two  great  rivers,  the  Frazer  and  the  Columbia.     By  the  former,  they  seem  to 

*  The  Yakama  are  elscvvhcro  referred  to  the  Selish. — [Ed.1 
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have  penetrated  to  the  sea,  while,  on  the  latter,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
Sahaptin  and  the  Tsinuk.  Some  branches  undoubtedly  crossed  the  Cas- 
cade Range,  at  different  points,  to  the  Sound,  and  the  country  intermediate 
between  that  and  the  Columbia.  And  the  Tilamiik  have  overstepped  that 
boundary  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Oregon.  The  southern  limit 
of  the  Tahkali  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Mr.  Hale  identified  the  Umkwa  as 
an  offshoot.  Lieutenant  Kautz  has  lately  shown  the  Tu-tu-ten  to  be 
another,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  California  languages  may  also 
be  assimilated.  Dr.  Newell  states  that,  since  he  was  first  in  the  Indian 
country,  all  the  great  tribes  have  been  gradually  breaking  up  into  bands. 
Whenever  two  chiefs  attain  about  an  equality  of  power  and  influence,  jeal- 
ousies arise,  which  lead  to  a  separation  of  the  tribe.  These  are  fomented  by 
many  causes,  the  chattering  of  the  women,  of  course,  among  others.  Before 
the  introduction  of  firearms,  the  range  of  the  different  tribes  was  more  lim- 
ited than  now.  They  did  not  travel  so  far  from  their  own  country.  This 
last  is  less  applicable  to  the  coast  tribes  than  to  those  of  the  interior.  The 
former  are,  however,  even  more  split  up,  and  those  of  the  Sound  country, 
perhaps,  most  of  all.  The  influence  possessed  even  by  those  claiming  to 
be  head-chiefs  has  become  almost  nothing;  and,  in  case  of  any  disagree- 
ment in  a  band,  the  dissatisfied  party  move  off  to  a  little  distance  and  take 
the  name  of  the  ground  they  occupy,  or  any  one  desirous  of  establishing  a 
band  on  his  own  account  induces  a  party  of  his  immediate  followers  to 
accompany  him,  and  start,  as  it  were,  a  new  colony.  It  is  to  this  separa- 
tion, and  to  the  petty  hostilities,  which  often  grew  out  of  it,  that  we  must 
mainly  attribute  the  diversity  of  dialects  prevailing. 

NOTICES  OF  EARLY  TRAVELERS. 

The  first  notices  of  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Temtories 
that  we  have  are  by  Vancouver,  whose  voyage  was  performed  in  1792.  I 
have  quoted  them  much  at  length,  because  they  present  a  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  these  tribes  before  they  had  been  affected  by  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  and  as  suggesting  a  number  of  points  which  require  explanation  or 
suggest  inquiry.     So  far  as  the  coast  is  concerned,  his  observations  are  very 

meager ;  f^r  that  navigator,  though  seeking  the  great  river  of  Oregon  and 
15 
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the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  seems  to  have  had  a  holy  horror  of  land,  and 
sedulously  kept  at  such  a  distance  that  he  made  no  discoveries  whatever. 
Passing  Destruction  Island,  he  noticed  a  canoe  or  two  paddling  near  the 
shore,  and  remarks :  "It  was  a  fact  not  less  singular  than  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  on  the  whole  extensive  coast  of  New  Albion,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  those  fertile  and  delightful  shores  we  had  lately 
passed,  we  had  not,  excepting  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Orford  and  at  this 
place,  seen  any  inhabitants,  or  met  with  any  circumstances  that,  in  the  most 
distant  manner,  indicated  a  probability  of  the  country  being  inhabited." 
Of  the  Klasset,  or  Makah,  he  says :  "  The  few  natives  who  came  off 
resembled,  in  most  respects,  the  people  of  Nootka.  Their  persons,  gar- 
ments, and  behavior,  are  very  similar ;  some  difference  was  observed  in 
their  ornaments,  particularly  in  those  worn  at  the  nose ;  for,  instead  of  the 
crescent,  generally  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka,  these  wore  straight 
pieces  of  bone.  Their  canoes,  arms,  and  implements,  were  exactly  the 
same.  They  spoke  the  same  language,  but  did  not  approach  us  with  the 
familiarity  observed  by  those  people  on  visiting  the  Resolution  and  Dis- 
covery, which  may  probably  be  owing  to  their  having  become  more  familiar 
with  strangers."  The  village,  he  observes,  which  is  situated  about  two 
miles  within  the  cape,  had  the  appearance  of  being  extensive  and  populous. 
The  manner  of  the  Indians  was  very  civil,  orderly,  and  friendly.  Tliey 
requested  permission  before  entering  his  ship,  and,  when  receiving  some 
presents,  "  politely  and  earnestly  solicited  "  him  to  stop  at  their  village. 

His  notices  of  the  Klallam  are  not  much  more  extended,  for  he  had 
but  little  intercourse  with  them.  Of  those  at  New  Dungeness,  he  says: 
"  The  appearance  of  the  huts  we  now  saw  indicated  the  i-esidence  of  the 
natives  in  them  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature  only,  as  we  could  perceive 
with  our  glasses  that  they  differed  very  materially  from  the  habitations  of  any 
of  the  Amencan  Indians  we  had  before  seen,  being  composed  of  nothing 
more  than  a  few  mats  thrown  over  cross-sticks ;  whereas  those  we  had  passed 
the  preceding  day  in  two  or  three  small  villages  to  the  eastward  of  Classet 
were  built  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  houses  erected  at  Nootka.  The 
inhabitants  seemed  to  view  us  with  the  utmost  indifference  and  unconcern ; 
they  continued  to  fish  before  their  huts,  as  regardless  of  our  being  present 
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as  if  such  vessels  had  been  familiar  to  them,  and  unworthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. On  the  lowland  of  New  Dungeness  were  erected,  perpendicularly  and 
seemingly  with  much  regularity,  a  number  of  very  tall  straight  poles  like 
flag-staves  or  beacons,  supj)orted  from  the  ground  by  spars.  Their  first 
appearance  induced  an  opinion  of  their  being  intended  as  the  uprights  for 
stages  on  which  they  might  dry  their  fish  ;  but  this,  on  a  nearer  view,  seemed 
improbable,  as  their  heights  and  distances  from  each  other  would  have 
required  spars  of  a  greater  size  to  reach  from  one  to  the  other  than  the 
substance  of  the  poles  was  capable  of  sustaining.  They  were  undoubtedly 
intended  to  answer  some  particular  purpose ;  but  whether  of  a  religious, 
civil,  or  military  nature,  must  be  left  to  some  future  investigation." 

A  liberty  pole  or  a  gallows,  probably,  would  have  filled  the  alternative 
suggested.  The  object  of  these  erections  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Wilkes 
as  serving  to  suspend  the  nets  with  which  the  Indians  catch  wild  fowl. 
Vancouver  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the  small  importance  attached  to  his 
visit.  He  says  further  that  on  Mr.  Whidbey's  landing  to  seek  for  water,  the 
Indians  continued  to  fish,  "without  paying  any  more  regard  to  the  cutter 
than  if  she  had  been  one  of  their  own  canoes."  The  circumstance  was 
certainly  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nov- 
elty had  worn  off",  as  there  is  no  doubt,  although  Vancouver  supposed  him- 
self to  be  the  first  who  had  penetrated  thus  far  up  the  straits,  that  Kendrick 
and  others  had  preceded  him.  At  Port  Discovery,  he  says,  "  a  few  of  the 
natives  in  two  or  three  canoes  favored  us  with  their  company,  and  brought 
with  them  some  fish  and  venison  for  sale."  ''These  people,  in  their  persons, 
canoes,  arms,  implements,  &c.,  seemed  to  resemble  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of 
Nootka,  though  less  bedaubed  with  paint  and  less  filthy  in  their  external 
appearance.  They  wore  ornaments  in  their  ears,  but  none  were  observed 
in  their  noses  ;  some  of  them  understood  a  few  words  of  the  Nootka  lan- 
guage ;  they  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  deer,  bear,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, but  principally  in  a  woolen  garment  of  their  own  manufacture, 
extremely  well  wrought.  They  did  not  appear  to  possess  any  furs.  Their 
bows  and  implements  they  freely  bartered  for  knives,  trinkets,  copper,  &c., 
and,  what  was  very  extraordinary,  they  offered  for  sale  two  children,  each 
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about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  being  shown  some  copper  were  very 
anxious  that  the  bargain  should  be  closed." 

At  Port  Townshend  he  saw  no  Indians,  but  a  deserted  village  at  the  site  of 
the  Tsemakuni  town,  apparently  in  a  state  of  decay. 

A  few  Indians  were  met  with  at  Oak  Cove  (Port  Lawrence),  and  near 
the  head  of  Hood  Canal  about  sixty,  including  women  and  children,  undoubt- 
edly of  the  Skokomish  tribe^  which  were  all  that  he  met  with  on  that 
extensive  line.  "  The  region  we  had  lately  passed,"  he  says,  "seemed  nearly 
destitute  of  human  beings.  Nowhere  did  the  appearance  of  the  party  create 
any  alarm  or  much  astonishment,  the  Indians  always  treating  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  bartering  their  arms  and  other  articles  for  iron,  copper, 
and  trinkets."  The  following  general  observations  are  extracted  entire,  as 
they  bear  upon  the  apparent  population  of  the  country  at  the  time.  They 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  Klallam,  Tsemakum,  and  Skokomish.  Van- 
couver, it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  does  not  seem  to  have  sought  for 
the  names  of  any  of  the  tribes,  and  none  are  mentioned  in  his  book.  Other 
points  are  omitted  which  appear  singular.  In  speaking  of  the  fish  taken  in 
the  Sound,  he  never  refers  to  the  salmon ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
he  says  nothing  of  the  custom  of  flattening  the  head. 

"  Having  considered  with  impartiality  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
this  country,  as  far  as  came  under  our  observation,  it  now  remains  to  add 
a  few  words  on  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  None  being  resident  in 
Port  Discovery,  and  our  intercourse  with  them  having  been  very  much  con- 
fined, the  knowledge  we  may  have  acquired  of  them,  their  manners  and 
customs,  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  and  our  conclusions  drawn  chiefly 
from  comparison.  From  New  Dungeness  we  traversed  nearly  one  hundi'ed 
and  fifty  miles  of  their  shores  without  seeing  that  number  of  inhabitants. 
Those  who  came  within  our  notice  nearly  resembled  the  people  of 
Nootka,  their  hair,  as  before  mentioned,  being  in  general  neatly  combed 
and  tied  behind. 

"In  their  weapons,  implements,  canoes,  and  dress,  they  vary  little.  Their 
native  woolen  garment  was  most  in  fashion,  next  to  it,  the  skins  of  deer, 
bear,  &c. ;  a  few  wore  dresses  manufactured  from  bark,  which,  like  their 
woolen  ones,  were  very  neatly  wrought.     Their  spears,  arrows,  fish-gigs, 
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and  oilier  weapons  were  shaped  exactly  like  those  of  Nootka,  but  none  were 
pointed  with  copper  or  with  musclesheils.  The  three  former  were  generally 
barbed,  and  those  pointed  with  common  flint,  agate,  and  bone  seemed  of 
their  original  workmanship.  Yet  more  of  their  arrows  were  observed  to  be 
pointed  with  thin,  flat  iron  than  with  bone  or  flint,  and  it  was  very  singular 
that  they  should  prefer  exchanging  those  pointed  with  iron  to  anj^  of  the 
others.  Their  bows  were  of  a  superior  construction;  these,  in  general,  were 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length ;  the  broadest  part  in  the  middle 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
neatly  made,  gradually  tapering  to  each  end,  which  terminated  in  a  shgulder 
and  hook  for  the  security  of  the  bow-string.  They  were  all  made  of  yew, 
and  chosen  with  a  naturally-inverted  curve  suited  to  the  method  of  using 
them.  From  end  to  end  of  the  concave  side,  which  when  strung  became 
the  convex  part,  a  very  strong  strip  of  an  elastic  hide  is  attached  to  some, 
and  the  skins  of  serpents  to  others,  exactly  the  shape  and  length  of  the  bow, 
neatly  and  firmly  affixed  to  the  wood  by  means  of  a  cement,  the  adhesive 
property  of  which  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  being  equaled.  It  is  not  to  be 
affected  by  either  dry  or  damp  weather,  and  forms  so  strong  a  connection 
with  the  wood  as  to  prevent  a  separation  without  destroying  the  component 
parts  of  both.  The  bow-string  is  made  of  the  sinew  of  some  marine  animal, 
laid  loose,  in  order  to  be  twisted  at  pleasure,  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere may  require  to  preserve  it  at  a  proper  length.  Thus  is  this  very 
neat  little  weapon  rendered  portable,  elastic,  and  effective  in  the  highest 
degree,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  the  dexterity  with  which  it  was 
used  by  one  of  the  natives  at  Port  Discovery. 

"  We  had  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  satisfactory  information 
with  regard  to  the  public  regulations  or  private  economy  of  these  people. 
The  situation  and  appearance  of  the  places  we  found  them  generally  inhab- 
iting indicating  their  being  much  accustomed  to  change  of  residence  ;  the 
deserted  villages  tend  to  strengthen  the  conjecture  of  their  being  wanderers. 
Territorial  property  appeared  to  be  of  little  importance ;  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  their  fixed  habitations,  and  those  of  a  temporary  nature,  which 
we  now  found  them  mostly  to  occupy,  being  principally  composed  of 
crossed  sticks  covered  with  a  few  mats,  as  easily  found  a  spot  for  their  erec- 
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tion,  as  they  were  removed  from  one  station  to  anotlier,  either  as  inchnation 
might  lead  or  necessity  compel ;  and,  having-  a  very  extensive  range  of 
domain,  they  were  not  liable  to  interruption  or  opposition  from  their  few 
surrounding  neighbors. 

"  From  these  circumstances  alone,  it  may  be  somewhat  premature  to 
conclude  that  this  delightful  country  has  alwa3^s  been  thus  thinly  inhabited ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  it  has  been  infinitely  more 
populous.  Each  of  the  deserted  villages  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
contain  all  the  scattered  inhabitants  we  saw,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Nootka  people,  to  whom  these  have  great  affinity  in  their  fixed  habitations 
and  in  their  general  character.  It  is  also  possible  that  most  of  the  clear 
spaces  may  have  been  indebted  for  the  removal  of  their  timber  and  under- 
wood to  manual  labor.  Their  general  appearance  furnished  this  opinion, 
and  their  situation  on  the  most  pleasant  and  commanding  eminences,  pro- 
tected by  the  forest  on  every  side  except  that  which  would  have  precluded 
a  view  of  them,  seemed  to  encourage  the  idea.  Not  many  years  since,  each 
of  these  vacant  spaces  might  have  been  allotted  to  the  habitations  of  differ- 
ent societies,  and  the  variation  observed  in  their  extent  might  have  been 
conformable  to  the  size  of  each  village,  on  the  site  of  which,  since  their 
abdication  or  extermination,  nothing  but  the  smaller  shrubs  and  plants  had 
yet  been  able  to  rear  their  heads. 

"In  our  different  excursions,  particularly  those  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Port  Discovery,  the  skull,  limbs,  ribs,  and  back-bones,  or  some  other  vestiges 
of  the  human  body,  were  found  in  many  places  promiscuously  scattered 
about  the  beach  in  great  numbers.  Similar  relics  were  also  frequently  met 
with  during  our  survey  in  the  boats;  and  I  was  informed  by  the  officers 
that,  in  their  several  perambulations,  the  like  appearances  had  presented 
themselves  so  repeatedly  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  an  idea  that 
the  environs  of  Port  Discovery  were  a  general  cemetery  for  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  do  not  amount 
to  a  direct  proof  of  the  extensive  population  they  indicate,  yet,  when 
combined  with  other  appearances,  they  warranted  an  opinion  that,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  this  country  had  been  far  more  populous  than  at  present. 
Some  of  the  human  bodies  were  found  disposed  of  in  a  very  singular  man- 
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ner.  Canoes  were  suspended  between  two  or  more  trees,  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  which  were  the  skeletons  of  two  or  three  persons. 
Others  of  a  larger  size  were  hauled  up  into  the  outskirts  of  the  woods,  which 
contained  from  four  to  seven  skeletons,  covered  over  with  a  broad  plank. 
In  some  of  these,  broken  bows  and  arrows  were  found,  which  at  first  gave  rise 
to  a  conjecture  that  these  might  have  been  warriors,  who,  after  being  mor- 
tally wounded,  had,  whilst  their  strength  remained,  hauled  up  their  canoes 
for  the  purpose  of  expiring  quietly  in  them.  But,  on  a  further  examination, 
this  became  improbable,  as  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  have  pre- 
served the  regularity  of  position  in  the  agonies  of  death,  or  to  have  defended 
their  sepulchers  with  the  broad  plank  with  which  each  was  covered.  The 
few  skeletons  we  saw  so  carefully  deposited  in  the  canoes  were  probably 
the  chiefs,  priests,  or  leaders  of  particular  tribes,  whose  followers  most  likely 
continue  to  possess  the  highest  respect  for  their  memory  and  remains;  and 
the  general  knowledge  I  had  obtained  from  experience  of  the  regard  which 
all  savage  nations  pay  to  their  funeral  solemnities  made  me  particularly 
solicitous  to  prevent  any  indignity  from  being  wantonly  offered  to  their 
departed  friends.  Baskets  Avere  also  found  suspended  on  high  trees,  each 
containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young  child;  in  some  of  which  were  also  small 
square  boxes  filled  with  a  kind  of  white  paste,  resembling  such  as  I  had 
seen  the  natives  eat,  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  saranna  root.  Some 
of  these  boxes  were  quite  full;  others  were  nearly  empty,  eaten  probably  by 
the  mice,  squirrels,  or  birds.  On  the  next  low  point  south  of  our  present 
encampment,  where  the  guimers  were  airing  the  powder,  they  met  with  several 
holes,  in  which  human  bodies  were  interred,  slightly  covered  over,  and  in 
diflferent  states  of  decay,  some  appearing  to  have  been  very  recently 
deposited.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  our  tents,  where  the  land 
is  nearly  level  with  high-water  mark,  a  few  paces  within  the  skirting  of  the 
wood,  a  canoe  was  found  suspended  between  two  trees,  in  which  were  three 
human  skeletons ;  and  a  few  paces  to  the  right  was  a  cleared  space  of  nearly 
forty  yards  round,  wliere,  from  the  fresh  appearance  of  burned  stumps,  most 
of  its  vegetable  productions  had  very  lately  been  consumed  by  fire.  Amongst 
the  ashes  we  found  the  skulls  and  other  bones  of  near  twent}'  persons  in 
different  stages  of  calcination;  the  fire,  however,  had  not  reached  the  sus- 
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pended  canoe,  nor  did  it  appear  to  liave  been  intended  that  it  should.  The 
skeletons,  found  thus  disposed  in  canoes  or  in  baskets,  bore  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  number  of  skulls  and  other  human  bones  indiscriminately 
scattered  about  the  shores.  Such  are  the  effects;  but  of  the  cause  or  causes 
that  have  operated  to  produce  them,  we  remained  totally  unacquainted, 
whether  occasioned  by  epidemic  disease  or  recent  wars.  The  character  and 
general  deportment  of  the  few  inhabitants  we  occasionally  saw  by  no  means 
countenanced  the  latter  opinion;  they  were  uniformly  civil  and  friendly, 
without  manifesting  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  suspicion  at  our  approach,  nor 
did  their  appearance  indicate  their  having  been  much  inured  to  hostilities. 
Several  of  their  stoutest  men  had  been  seen  perfectly  naked,  and,  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  of  rude  natives  habituated  to  warfare,  their 
skins  were  mostly  unblemished  by  scars,  excepting  such  as  the  small-pox 
seemed  to  have  occasioned,  a  disease  which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
is  very  fatal  amongst  them.  It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  draw  any  just 
conclusions  on  the  true  cause  from  which  this  havoc  of  the  human  race  pro- 
ceeded: this  must  remain  for  the  investigation  of  others  who  may  have  more 
leisure  and  a  better  opportunity  to  direct  such  an  inquiry;  yet  it  may  rot 
be  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  present  apparent  depopulation  may 
have  arisen, in  some  measure,  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  interior  part  hav- 
ing been  induced  to  quit  their  former  abode,  and  to  have  moved  nearer  the 
exterior  coast  for  the  convenience  of  obtaining,  in  the  immediate  mart,  with 
more  ease  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  those  valuable  articles  of  commerce  that 
within  these  last  years  have  been  brought  to  the  sea-coasts  of  this  continent 
by  Europeans  and  the  citizens  of  America,  and  which  are  in  great  estima- 
tion amongst  these  people,  being  possessed  by  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree." 
While  surveying  Admii  alty  Inlet,  Vancouver  met  Avith  further  parties 
of  Indians.  Of  the  Skokomish,  he  says:  "Towards  noon,  I  went  ashore  at 
the  village  point  (southern  end  of  Bainbridge  Island)  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  latitude;  on  which  occasion  I  visited  the  village,  if  it  may  be 
dignified,  as  it  appeared  the  most  lowly  and  meanest  of  its  kind.  The  best 
of  the  huts  were  poor  and  miserable,  constructed  something  after  the  fashion 
of  a  soldier's  tent,  by  two  cross-sticks,  about  five  feet  high,  connected  at 
each  end  by  a  ridge-pole  from  one  to  the  other,  over  some  of  which  was 
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thrown  a  coarse  kind  of  mat;  over  others,  a  few  loose  branches  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  grass.  None,  however,  appeared  to  be  constructed  for  protect- 
ing them,  either  against  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  inclemenc}^  of  winter. 
In  them  were  hung  up,  to  be  cured  by  the  smoke  of  the  fire  they  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  clams,  muscles,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of  fish,  seemingly 
intended  for  their  winter's  subsistence.  The  clams  perhaps  were  not  all 
reserved  for  that  purpose,  as  we  frequently  saw  them  strung  and  worn  about 
the  neck,  which,  as  inclination  directed,  were  eaten,  two,  three,  or  half  a 
dozen  at  a  time.  This  station  did  not  appear  to  have  been  preferred  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing,  as  we  saw  few  of  the  people  so  employed;  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  village,  which  consisted  of  about 
eighty  or  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  were  busily  engaged,  like 
swine,  rooting  up  this  beautiful  verdant  meadow,  in  quest  of  a  species  of 
wild  onion,  and  two  other  roots,  which,  in  appearance  and  taste,  greatly 
resembled  the  saranna,  particularly  the  largest.  The  collecting  of  these 
roots  was  most  likely  the  object  which  attracted  them  to  this  spot;  they  all 
seemed  to  gather  them  with  much  avidity,  and  to  preserve  them  with  great 
care,  most  probably  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  paste  I  have  already 
mentioned." 

"These  people  varied  in  no  essential  point  from  the  natives  we  had  seen 
since  our  entering  the  straits.  Their  persons  were  equally  ill  made,  and  as 
much  besmeared  with  oil  and  different  colored  paints,  particularly  with  red 
ocher  and  a  sort  of  shining  chaffy  mica,  very  ponderous,  and  in  color  much 
resembling  black  lead.  They  likewise  possessed  more  ornaments,  especially 
such  as  were  made  of  copper,  the  article  most  valued  and  esteemed  among 
them."  Subsequently,  about  eighty  of  the  Dwamish  visited  the  ship,  whose 
appearance  he  mentions  as  more  cleanly  than  that  of  the  people  on  the 
island.  The  latter  were  undoubtedly  there  merely  temporarily,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  the  roots  referred  to. 

A  party  of  Indians,  it  seems,  turned  the  tables  on  Vancouver,  so  far  as 
the  suspicion  of  cannibalism  is  concerned,  and,  after  subjecting  some  of  a 
venison  pastry  to  a  very  severe  examination,  rejected  it  with  great  disgust, 
pointing  to  their  own  bodies  to  indicate  their  idea  of  its  origin.  He  satis- 
fied them  of  its  character  with  some  difficulty,  and  drew  the  inference,  cer- 
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tainly  correct,  that  the  character  ascribed  to  the  northwest  Indians  of 
America  in  liis  day  was,  at  least  so  far  as  these  w^ere  concerned,  unjust. 

The  number  of  Indians  encountered  by  Mr.  Puget  in  exploring  the 
various  inlets  leading  to  the  sound  which  now  bears  his  name  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  greater  in  proportion  than  those  met  with  in  Admiralty 
Inlet  and  Hood  Canal,  as,  though  Vancouver  speaks  of  his  meeting  several 
tribes,  he  does  not  refer  to  their  numbers.  The  only  difficulty  had  with  any 
of  the  natives  was  met  with  by  this  gentleman  in  what  is  now  called  Hale 
Passage,  which,  however,  owing  to  his  prudence,  did  not  proceed  to 
extremities.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  they  showed  no  surprise 
at  the  fire  of  small-arms,  but  merely  imitated  the  sound  of  the  muskets  by 
exclaiming  poo!  poo!  and  on  the  discharge  of  the  swivel  shotted,  instead  of 
flying,  merely  unstrung  their  bows,  and  came  forward  with  demonstrations 
of  friendship. 

In  surveying  Whidbey  Island  and  the  passages  lying  east  of  it,  Mr. 
Whidbey  met  with  the  Snohomish  and  Skagit.  Of  this  district,  Vancouver 
says,  "The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  six  hundred,  which  I  should 
suppose  would  exceed  the  total  of  all  the  natives  before  seen." 

Already  the  productions  of  European  art  had  begun  to  find  their  way 
here.  Not  only  were  the  Indians  tolerably  well  supplied  with  iron  and  cop- 
per arrow-points,  but  weapons  also  had  been  imported.  "The  chief,"  says 
Vancouver,  "for  so  we  must  distinguish  him,  had  two  hangers,  one  of  Span- 
ish and  the  other  of  English  manufacture,  on  which  he  seemed  to  set  a  very 
high  value."  From  their  curiosity  to  know  if  he  was  all  white,  Mr.  Whidbey 
concluded  they  had  not  before  seen  any  Europeans,  though  from  the  difiier- 
ent  articles  they  possessed  it  was  evident  a  communication  had  taken  place  ; 
probably  by  means  of  intertribal  trade. 

Mr.  Broughton's  account  of  the  Columbia  River  Indians  is  far  less 
minute.  He  makes  no  estimate  of  their  apparent  numbers,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  struck  him  as  very  great,  merely  remarking  that  the  farther 
he  proceeded  the  more  the  country  was  inhabited.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  deserted  villages  referred  to  by  Vancouver  and  his  diiferent  parties 
were  probably  left  for  the  time  being.  The  period  of  Mr.  Broughton's  visit, 
the  month  of  December,  was  one  at  which  most  of  the  bands  living  near 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  were  on  Shoalwater  Bay,  engaged  in  taking  winter 
salmon.     The  following  extract  embodies  his  principal  observations  : 

"The  natives  differed  in  nothing  very  materially  from  those  we  had 
visited  during  the  summer,  but  in  the  decoration  of  their  persons ;  in  this 
respect  they  surpassed  all  the  other  tribes,  wdth  paints  of  different  colors, 
feathers,  and  other  ornaments.  Their  houses  seemed  to  be  more  comfortable 
than  those  at  Nootka;  the  roof  having  a  greater  inclination,  and  the  planking 
being  thatched  over  with  the  bark  of  trees.  The  entrance  is  through  a  liole 
in  a  broad  plank,  carved  in  such  a  manner  as*  to  resemble  the  face  of  a 
man,  the  mouth  serving  for  the  purpose  of  a  door-way.  The  fire-^^lace  is 
sunk  in  the  earth,  and  confined  from  spreading  above  by  a  wooden  frame. 
The  inhabitants  are  universally  addicted  to  smoking.  Their  pipe  is  similar 
to  ours  in  shape.  The  bowl  is  made  of  very  hard  wood,  and  is  externally  orna- 
mented with  carvings ;  the  tube,  about  two  feet  long,  is  made  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  elder.  In  this  they  smoke  an  herb  which  the  country  pro- 
duces, of  a  very  mild  nature,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant ;  they,  however, 
took  great  pleasure  in  smoking  tobacco ;  hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude  it 
might  become  a  valuable  article  of  traffic  amongst  them.  In  most  other 
respects,  they  resemble  their  neighbors  as  to  their  manners  and  mode  of 
living,  being  equally  filthy  and  uncleanly." 

Mr.  Whidbey's  account  of  the  examination  of  Gray  Harbor  contains 
even  less  information.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  seen  by  him  was 
estimated  at  one  hundred ;  most  of  the  remainder  being,  in  all  probability, 
at  Shoalwater  Bay,  wliich,  as  before  mentioned,  was  the  winter  ground  of 
the  Tsihalis  equally  with  the  Chinuk. 

The  next,  and  a  far  more  valuable  account  of  the  Columbia  River 
Indians,  is  that  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  thirteen  years  later.  Their  descrip- 
tions of  Indian  manners,  dwellings,  and  life  are  accurate,  and  they  have 
not,  like  manj  other  writers,  indulged  in  speculation,  or  attempted  to  draw 
inferences  and  assign  motives  for  action  on  insufficient  basis.  The  nomen- 
clature assigned  by  them  to  many  of  the  bands,  with  which  they  met  or  of 
which  they  obtained  information,  is  not  recognizable  at  the  present  day. 
There  are,  in  fact,  no  generic  names  used  by  the  Indians  among  their  own 
tribes,  but  each  band  is  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  appellation,  that  of 
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the  ground  which  it  occupies.  Generic  or  tribal  names  for  others  are  some- 
times used;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  cohesion  among  the  bands  of  the 
same  family  is  so  small,  that  it  is  more  usual  to  hear  them  separately  men- 
tioned, even  by  their  neighbors.  As  these  appellations  differ  with  the 
different  tribes,  and  moreover  die  out  with  the  abandonment  of  a  particular 
locality,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  to  identify  all 
of  them,  exi'ept  by  their  locality  or  order  of  succession. 

Subsequent  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  is  Franch^re,  whose  simplicity  of 
narration  and  air  of  truth  induce  a  regret  that  his  work  is  not  more  in  detail. 
Upon  this  much  of  Mr.  Irving's  description  is  based. 

Ross  Cox's  adventures,  though  highly  amusing  and  sufficiently  accurate 
where  description  alone  is  concerned,  are  liable  to  give  very  false  impres- 
sions of  motive  and  idea. 

Of  the  externals  of  savage  life  on  the  Oregon  coast,  there  are  many 
graphic  and  full  accounts;  but  an  insight  into  their  minds  is  not  so  easy  to 
reach,  and  those  who  have  most  carefully  sought  it  are  likely  to  be  most 
doubtful  of  their  success. 

EARLY  VISITS  OF  WHITE  MEN. 

The  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  preserve  several  traditions 
of  the  early  visits  of  white  men,  the  first  of  which  must  have  been  many 
years  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Gray.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Solomon  H.  Smith, 
who  belonged  to  the  Klatsop,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1810,  informed 
me  that  the  first  Avhite  men  seen  by  her  tribe  were  three  who  came  ashore 
in  a  boat  from  a  wrecked  vessel.  "They  landed  on  Klatsop  Point  (Point 
Adams),  where  one  soon  afterward  died.  They  were  first  descried  by  a 
woman  who  had  lost  her  child,  and,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  had  gone  out 
in  the  morning  to  mourn  for  it.  She  saw  a  large  object  lying  on  the  beach, 
and,  while  looking  at  it  in  wonder,  the  seamen  came  ashore  and  approached, 
holding  a  blight  kettle  and  motioning  her  to  bring  water.  She  was  afraid; 
but  they  put  it  down  and  retired,  when  she  took  it  and  ran  to  the  village. 
The  Indians  then  came  down  in  a  body.  The  new-comers  looked  like  men, 
except  that  they  had  long  beards  like  bears.  They  had  already  put  the  sick 
man  into  a  box  to  be  buried,  as  he  was  nearly  dead.     The  Klatsop  Indians  sent 
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for  the  others  on  the  river,  who  came  in  great  numbers.  Astonished  at  the 
vahie  of  their  prize  and,  hoping  to  get  the  whole  of  the  metals  which  it  con- 
tained, they  set  fire  to  the  wreck,  by  which  means  they  lost  all.  There 
Avere  copper  kettles  on  the  vessels  and  pieces  of  money,  having  a  square 
hole  through  the  center. 

The  two  surviving  seamen  remained  as  'slaves  to  the  Klatsop  until  it 
was  found  that  one  was  a  worker  in  iron,  of  which  the  Indians  began  to  see 
the  value,  when  they  made  him  a  chief.  Afterward  the  two  started  for  their 
own  country,  which,  they  said,  was  toward  the  rising  sun.  They  went  as 
far  as  the  Dalles,  where  one  stopped  and  married.  The  other  returned  to 
Multnomah  Island  and  married  there.  He  had  a  daughter,  who  was  an 
old  gray-haired  woman  when  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  child.  Her  own  father 
remembered  the  arrival  of  the  seamen.  The  man  who  lived  on  Multnomah 
Island  was  undoubtedly  the  one  mentioned  by  Franch^re  in  his  narrative, 
whose  son,  Soto,  was  alive,  and  a  very  old  man,  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

After  this,  a  vessel  anchored  off  Mahcarnie  Head  [False  Tilamuk],  in 
the  bight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalen  River.  About  twenty  armed  men, 
with  cutlasses,  came  on  shore,  bringing  an  iron  chest,  which  they  carried 
about  two  miles  back  into  the  country,  to  a  spot  where  an  Indian  trail 
crosses  a  brook  on  the  south  side  of  the  promontory.  The  place  was  east 
of  the  trail  and  south  of  the  brook.  There  they  buried  it  between  two  rocks, 
letting  down  another  on  top,  and  cut  an  inscription  on  the  rock.  They  then 
killed  a  man  and  went  away.  Some  years  ago,  a  party  of  Oregonians  went 
to  search  for  this  box,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  hidden  treasure,  but 
were  unsuccessful,  for,  although  the  place  is  ascertained  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, their  Indian  guides  would  not  approach  it."  The  incident  of  a  man 
being  killed  on  the  spot  is  probably  an  Indian  addition,  drawn  from  their 
own  usages. 

Another  vessel,  having  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  beeswax,  was  cast 
away  on  the  spit  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  same  river,  the  Nehalen.  The 
crew  came  ashore,  built  a  house,  and  lived  peaceably  for  some  time,  till 
they  began  to  take  away  the  Indians'  wives.  This  created  an  excitement, 
and  finalh^,  when  they  had  seduced  off  the  wife  of  a  chief,  he  assembled  the 
tribe,  and  asked  if  they  would  let  their  wives  go  or  fight.     They  decided  to 
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fight,  and  attacked  the  seamen  with  bows  and  arrows  and  spears.  The 
latter  resisted,  throwing  stones  heJiind  them  and  under  their  arms  ivith  great  force, 
as  the  Indians  say,  but  were  finally  all  killed.  This  beeswax  has  often  been 
mentioned  by  travelers,  and  pieces  of  it  continue  to  be  found  after  westerly 
storms.  This  vessel  was  probably  a  Japanese  junk,  several  of  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  cast  av^ay  on  the  coast.  It  is  noticeable  that  many 
of  the  Tilamuk  differ  in  personal  appearance  from  their  neighbors  at  this 
day,  so  as  easily  to  be  recognized  by  those  acquainted  with  the  peculiarity. 
Their  complexion  is  yellower  than  ordinary,  and  their  eyes  more  oblique 
and  elongated. 

The  spot  on  which  Lewis  and  Clarke's  winter  encampment  wag  fixed  is 
still  discernible,  and  the  foundation  logs  remained  till  within  a  year  or  two. 
It  was  on  the  west  bank  of  a  little  river,  called  by  the  Indians  Netul,  but 
generally  known  as  Lewis  and  Clarke's  River,  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  trail  by  which  they  used  to  reach  the  coast  can  also  be  traced. 
Their  visit  produced  a  stronger  impression  than  any  event  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Astoria  party,  and  they  are  still  remembered  by  the  older  Indians. 
One  of  these  Indians  told  a  settler  that  the  captains  were  real  chiefs,  and 
that  the  Americans  who  had  come  since  were  but  tilikum,  or  common  peo- 
ple. Ske-mah-kwe-up,  the  chief,  and  almost  the  last  survivor  of  the  Wah- 
kiakum band  of  Tsiniik,  preserved  with  great  pride  the  medal  given  him 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  until  within  a  year  or  two,  when  it  was  accidentally 
lost,  to  his  great  grief 

The  Tsihalis  Indians  retain  a  recollection  of  Gray.  Kau-kau-an,  the 
old  chief  at  Tsihalis  Point,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  him.  Gray  gave 
them  a  musket  and  some  cartridges,  first,  however,  cutting  off  the  balls. 
They  did  not  kno-sv  its  use,  but  supposed  it  was  intended  merely  to  make  a 
noise,  and  fired  it  off  until  their  powder  was  gone,  when  they  broke  it  up. 
Afterward  they  found  out  Gray's  object.  He  also  gaxe  them  axes  and 
knives,  the  first  they  had  seen.  A  few  years  after  him  came  Captain  Tom- 
linson,  with  whom  also  they  traded.  Gray  and  he  used  to  give  them  a 
"small  blanket",  probably  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  for  a  dressed  deer-skin. 

Quite  a  number  of  Sound  Indians  remember  the  visits  of  the  early 
ships  to  their  waters,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  they  have  confused 
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their  accounts.  Lakli-kanam,  father  of  tlie  Duke  of  York,  the  S'klallaui 
chief,  and  apparently  a  very  old  man,  informed  me  that  he  was  about  the 
age  of  a  boy  whom  he  pointed  out,  or  some  ten  years  when  they  first 
arrived.  This  he  said  had  only  one  stick,  mast,  and  was  probably  the 
Washington,  Captain  Kendrick,  which  entered  in  1789,  or  the  Princess  Royal 
(Spanish),  Lieutenant  Quimper,  in  1  790.  The  Indians  thought  it  was  Do- 
kwe-butl,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  the  kwa-neh-tum,  or  white  man,  and 
they  feared  lest  some  great  sickness  should  follow.  The  vessel  came  up  to 
New  Dungeness  and  anchored.  The  old  men  and  women  went  out  and 
called  Dokwebutl!  Dokwebutl!  The  chiefs  said  to  one  another  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  afraid,  and  they  accordingly  washed,  oiled,  and  painted 
their  faces  as  when  making  tamahn-ous,  thinking  to  please  Dokwebutl. 
They  all  went  out  in  their  canoes  to  the  ship,  when  one  man,  a  sailor, 
motioned  to  them  not  to  come  near  till  they  had  washed  the  paint  from  their 
faces.  They  went  astern  and  did  so,  and  then  all  were  admitted  to  the 
ship ;  but  Lakh-kanam,  who  was  small  and  afraid,  did  not  go.  The  sailors 
got  into  his  canoe,  and  wanted  to  try  and  paddle  it,  and  he  cried  till  Hai- 
ya-watst.  General  Pierce's  father,  who  is  still  living,  and  older  than  himself, 
came  down  into  the  canoe  and  told  him  not  to  cry.  Some  one,  he  supposes 
the  captain,  then  made  them  all  presents  of  buttons  and  knives.  The  ca])- 
tain  wanted  afterward  to  buy  one  of  the  dog's-hair  blankets  and  one  of 
cedar  bark.  He  had  nothing  at  this  time  to  trade  with  except  buttons, 
knives,  and  sheathing-copper,  and  the  shell  called  sea-ear  (Haliotis).  He 
traded  these  things  for  curiosities.  About  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  after, 
a  three-masted  and  a  two-masted  vessel  came  in.  Neither  of  them  went 
farther  up  than  Port  Discovery.  The  two-masted  vessel  traded  them  iron 
hoops  and  broken  iron ;  they  bought  deer-  and  elk-skins,  and  gave  from 
eight  to  twelve  small  blankets !  or  a  musket  for  one  skin !  They  also  sold 
shot  and  powder.  When  the  captain  had  done  trading,  he  gave  away  knives, 
looking-glasses,  and  other  small  articles  as  presents. 

Lakh-kanam's  remembrance  of  prices  is  probably  very  much  exagger- 
ated by  distance,  the  good  old  times  being  a  golden  age  with  the  Indians 
also;  but  the  narative  is  probably  substantially  accurate.  When  he  had 
grown  up  and  got  a  wife,  two  more  ships  came.     Several  had  touched  at 
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Cape  Flattery  before  the  first  came  to  New  Dangeness.  They  came  ashore 
at  once,  and  put  up  a  tent,  and  many  of  the  Klallam  came  to  see  her.  The 
name  of  one  captain  was  Lehs  and  the  other  Paput.  That  of  another  still 
was  Kelalimuk.  They  always  wanted  skins  from  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
had  no  beaver,  but  elk,  deer,  and  sea-otter.  For  a  large  sea-otter  they  gave 
twenty  blankets.  They  also  bought  haikwa  for  blankets,  five  fathoms  for 
a  blanket.  These  blankets  were  different  from  the  first,  being  heavier. 
The  last  two  vessels  only  came  up  to  Port  Discovery.  He  thought  they 
then  went  to  Klyokwot.  It  was  afterward  that  ships  came  up  the  Sound. 
For  some  time,  a  good  many  came,  and  then  they  stopped.  The  name  of 
the  captains  given  by  him  cannot  be  recognized,  and  very  possibly  were  of 
Indian  bestowal.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  several  trading- vessels  had 
passed  up  the  straits  before  Vancouver;  but  there  is  some  confusion  as  to 
times,  if  the  sloop  was  Gray's,  as  he  could  not  have  come  up  in  the  interim. 
Lakh-kanam  also  recollects  when  the  white  people  (the  Russians)  lived  in 
a  house  at  Neeah  Bay.  He  was  then  grown  up.  A  vessel  was  lost  there, 
and  the  Makah  plundered  her  and  behaved  badly.  The  house  was  only  a 
tent.  He  knew  nothing  of  a  stone  house,  such  as  the  adobe  building  erected 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Winapat,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  whites,  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  old 
Snohomish  chiefs,  informed  me  that  the  first  ship  came  up  only  as  far  as 
Whidbey  Island.  Until  then  a  piece  of  iron,  as  long  as  one's  finger,  was 
worth  two  slaves.  That  ship  brought  it  to  them  directly.  When  he  was  a 
very  small  boy,  two  ships  came,  one  of  wliicli  stopped  in  the  Klallam  country, 
and  the  other  went  up  to  the  Puyallup.  They  carried  off  a  chief,  Tsee- 
shishten.  In  this,  also,  there  is  probably  some  error,  if  the  ships  were 
Vancouver's,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  taking  away  any  Indians. 
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VOCABULARIES. 


I. 

1. — Vocabulary  of  the  Shikwajwiukh. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  from  a  woman  of  the  tribe  with  the 
assistance  of  a  man  also  of  the  tribe,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — I  did  not  learn  the  locality  from  which  the  woman  came, 
and  imagine  there  may  be  dialectic  differences  in  the  language.  It  is 
also  possible  that  she  may  have  forgotten  some  words. — G.  G. 

2. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Shooswaap. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  from  Dr.  William  F.  Tolmie,  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — Concerning  the  habitat  of  these  Indians,  the  following  re- 
mark is  taken  from  "Indian  Languages  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Ter- 
ritories" by  Albert  S.  Gatschet  (Magazine  of  American  History,  March, 
1877):  "The  Shush wap,  Suwapamuck,  or  Southern  Atnah,  belongs  to 
the  Selish  stock,  but  does  not  extend  from  middle  course  of  Fraser 
River  and  its  affluents  so  far  south  as  to  reach  American  territory.  It 
closely  resembles  Selish  proper." 
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3. — Vocahulary  of  the  Nikutemiikh. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  inhabiting-  the  Fraser  River  from  the  falls  above 
Fort  Yale  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thompson  River,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — This  vocabulary  was  obtained  at  Fort  Hope  March  24, 
1870,  from  Hwee-tah'-lich-kaw,  son  of  the  chief  of  Klech-ah'-mcch  (a 
village  at  the  forks)  through  the  medium  of  Skah-uhl,  a  Sumas  chief, 
at  one  interview;  subsequently  revised,  and  presumed  to  be  substan- 
tially correct. — G.  G. 

4  —  Vocahulary  of  the  Okindken. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  from  an  Indian  of  the  Shemel-a-ko- 
much  band,  living  near  the  forks  of  the  river  [Okinakane'F],  below  the 
lakes,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — I  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  this  vocabu- 
lary. The  language  probably  varies  considerably  toward  the  head  of 
the  great  lake. — G.  G. 

5. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Wd-ky-nu-kaine. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family ;  obtained  from  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie,  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  by  George  Gibbs. 

6. —  Vocahulary  of  the  Shwoyelpi. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family ;  obtained  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — Mr.  Gatschet  speaks  of  the  Soaiatlpi  (probably  the  same 
tribe)  as  residing  west  of  Olympia  City. 

7. — Vocabulary  of  the  Skoylpeli. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  from  the  Rev.  G.  Mengarini,  by  Georgo 
Gibbs. 
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8. — Vocabulary  of  the  Spolan. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  from  Spokan,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  by 
George  Gibbs. 

9. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Piskwaus,  or  Winatsha. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family  (living-  on  the  Columbia  River  from  the  Winat- 
sha up  to  the  Okinakane),  collected  in  1855,  and  subsequently  revised 
at  Fort  Colville  in  1860,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — It  is  possible  there  may  be  dialectic  differences  between 
the  Indians  from  whom  it  was  obtained. — G.  G. 

NOTE. 

The  following  extract,  from  "Instructions  for  Research  relative  to  the 
Ethnology  and  Philology  of  America",  by  George  Gibbs  (Smithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections,  No.  160),  is  inserted  as  a  guide  to  the  spelling  of  the 
within  vocabularies  by  Dr.  Gibbs.  Those  by  Dr.  Tolmie  do  not  follow  the 
same  plan,  but  those  by  Father  Mengarini  seem  to  have  been  altered  by  Dr. 
Gibbs  to  conform  to  his  system  of  spelling  : 

VOWELS. 

A       as  long  in  father,  and  short  in  German  hat  (nearly  as  in  English  ivhat). 

E       as  long  in  they  ("long  a"  in /ace),  short  in  met. 

I        as  long  in  marine,  short  in  pin. 

o       as  long  in  yo,  short  in  home,  whole  (as  generally  pronounced  in  the  North- 
ern States). 

u       as  long  in  rule  (oo  in  fool),  short  in  full  (oo  in  good).      U  as  in  union, 
pure,  &c.,  to  be  written  yu. 

A       as  in  all  {aw,  au  in  bawl,  taught). 

A       as  in  fat. 

y       as  in  but  (o  in  love,  oo  in  blood). 

Ai      as  in  aisle  ("long  i"  in  pine). 

AU     as  ow  in  now,  ou  in  loud. 

The  distinction  of  long  and  short  vowels  to  be  noted,  as  far  as  possible, 

by  the  division  into  syllables,  joining  a  following  consonant  to  a  short  vowel, 
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and  Icuvhig  the  vowel  open  if  long.  Wliei'e  lliis  is  insnfficient,  or  where 
greater  distinctness  is  desirable,  a  horizontal  mark  above,  to  indicate  a  long 
vowel,  a  cnrved  mark  a  short  one,  thus:  a,  a,  i',  c,  &c  A  nasal  syllable, 
like  those  found  so  commonly  in  French,  to  be  marked  by  an  index,  n,  at 
the  u})per  right-hand  corner  of  the  vowel;  thus,  o",  ci'\  a",  ii",  will  represent 
the  sounds  of  the  French  o/^,  an  or  en,  in,  and  an,  respectively. 

CONSONANTS. 

B  as  in  English  hiah. 

c  not  to  be  used  excepting  in  the  compound  ch;  write  k  for  the  hard 

sound,  s  for  the  soft. 

D  as  in  English  did. 

F  as  in  English  Jife. 

G  as  in  English  gig,  never  for  the  soft  sound,  as  ni  ginger;  tor  this  use 

always  J. 

H  as  in  English  how,  hoe,  handle. 

J  as  in  English  judge. 

K  as  in  English  Jcick. 

L  as  in  English  lull. 

M  as  in  Enn;lisli  mimic. 

N  as  in  English  noon. 

p  as  in  English  jji^je. 

Q  not  to  be  used;  for  qu  write  lew. 

11  as  in  English  rear. 

s  as  in  English  sauce. 

T  as  in  English  tight. 

V  as  in  English  voiv. 

w  as  in  English  wayward. 

X  not  to  be  used;  write  ks  or  g2,  according  to  the  sound,  in  wax,  example. 

Y  as  in  English  you,  year. 
z  as  in  Englisli  zeal,  huzz. 
N  as  ng  in  English  singing. 
SH  as  in  English  shall,  shoe. 
ZH  as  z  in  azure,  s  in  fusion. 
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CH     as  in  English  church. 

TH     as  in  English  thin,  truth. 

DH    as  th  in  the,  toith. 

Kii    a  surd  guttural  aspirate,  the  German  ch  in  ach,  loch,  huch,  and  sometimes 

approaching  that  in  ich,  recht,  hucher. 
Gil    a  sonant  guttural  aspirate  (Arabic  ghain);  other  compounds,  like  the 

clucks  occurring  in  T'sinuk,  &c.,  to  be  represented  by  kl,  tkl,  tlk,  &c., 

according  to  their  analysis. 
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i^-^^^'^  Selish 


Language, 
Authority, 


Man  

Woiuan  .. 

Boy 

Gill 

Infaut 

Father  .. 

Mother .. 

Husband 
Wife  .... 
Son 

Daughter 


Brother 


\  elder  . . . 
(  younger 


Sister < 


older . 


younger 


1.  Shihwaptnukh. 
George  Gibhs. 


Indians,  people 
Head 


Hair 

Face 

Forehead . 

Ear 

Eye 


Nose 

Mouth  .. 
Tongue . . 
Teeth  . . . 
Beard  . . . 


ska'-lukh . 


nOkh-ho-uOkh  . 

tu-we'-w«t 

hiikh-h'ho'-titm 
skwi-ma'-milt.. 
ka'-chMS 


ke'-h«8 


s'ha'-ln-us 

nOkh-ho-nohh 
sku-is' 


skhtm-kalts' 


si-shiu'-shi/s 

o-kwais' 


ya-ki/k-kakh' 
en-chit-chas' . 


kid-mukh' .  . 
skaph'-kans 


2.  Shooswaap. 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tohnie. 


skallam,  simameiiu 

(plural), 
kilmeilook 


le-io. 


kau'-t'ns 

skut-IOst' 

fki/m'-mes  hun 

kla'-DMS 

sk'wt-k'wt-los'-tan  . 


])»s-saks 

spil-lot'-sins 
ti-hwat-s'ks 
hal-takhws  . . 
sop-tsiiis 


u  skoi  (by  male); 
toara  (by  female). 


hee-hoatum. 


tzasiakun 


kup-kein-tuu 


teim-nah , 

shin-koo-tloask-tin 


spissaks  ... 
spleimchin 
tewhchik.. 
a-eitimin  .. 


3.  Nikutemiikh. 
George  Gihhs. 


skai'-hu 


smot-lats 

tu-we'-ut 

tMm-l'ho'-miIkh 

ko-k«m-m  «m'-mat 
skatb'-za  , 


ske'-hil-la 


hai'-we  ... 
sim-am'-.. 
n's-ko'-la 


sins-ko'-la  . 


ne-katsk  . 

ne-sheut'-shi. 


n'kekh 

shno'-kwa . 


u'ke-shait'-kan 


skap-kan , 

u's-kut-klosh 


snes 

klan-ue 

n'kut-klosh-tau 

pi-saks 

spi-lot'-san 

tat'-la 

hai-ya'-hu 

shwop'-chin 


4.  Okinrlken. 
George  Gihbs. 


sk«l-ta-mekhw' 


t'kwtl-mekhw' 

te-tu-it' 

hish'-hotitni. . 
wakh'-tilt  .... 
in-li-i'-u 


is-ku'-i 

is-he'-lu-i 

in-nakh'-ho-no 

sh  a  t-e-mi-hil  t ; 
(younger)  is-kau'-i 
shilp ;  stau'-a-tilt. 

8  h  a  t-e-m  i'-h  i  1 1 ; 
(younger)  stau'-a- 
tilt. 

is-ka'-tcha 

in-shish'-iu-sha 

il-kik-ha 

il-chikh'-i-ops 

ske-lukh 

in-tsa-si'-a-kan  (my 

head). 

in-kap-kon'-tin 

iskwMt-klOs 

in-kl-ke-mel'-shin  . . 

in-te'-na 

is'n-kwilt-kw'  klos- 

tin. 

is-ptis-saks' 

is-pil-lim'-tsin 

in-tiwtsk 

in-ai'-ti(m-in 

is-6p-«t-sin' 
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VOCABULAEIES. 

Family. 


5.  Wfi-ky-ua- 
kuine. 

G.  Shwoyclpi. 

7.  Skoyclpi. 

1 
8.  Spokau.' 

9.  Piskwaus  or 
Winatsha. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 

George  Gibbs. 

Eev.  G.  Mengarini. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibbs. 

kullum  kullu  mooL 

skitl-te-mekbw  

skal-tH-niikb  

skul-ta-mi'-bu 

skul-ta-mckbw'. 

no-bo-noch 

tek-le-mel-hu 

tek-blw-melkb 

sem-a-em' 

sma-iim'. 

to-to'-wit 

te-to'-it 

ste'-kM-mikli 

wokb-tilt 

tet-o-it' 

shash-u-tMm 

okb-telt' 

tet'-o-wit. 
ke-a-an'-na. 
stom. 
in-la-a'-o(by  boy); 

sta'-ko-mlkb-u 

wolch-tilt ...... .... 

ka-it-chis 

le-e'-bu 

le-e'-u  (of  a  son); 

le-e'-u  (by  boy); 

mis'-tum     (of    a 

mes'-titm  (by  girl). 

in-ma-as'-tum 

daugbter). 

(by  girl). 

kei-i-liis  •••. .... 

en-tom  ...... ...... 

sko'-i  (of  a  son ) ;  torn 
(of  a  daughter). 

es-ku'-i  (by   boy); 
in-tiim  (by  girl). 

ish-ku'-i  (by  boy); 
in-torn'  (by  girl). 

es-be'-lii-e 

Dokb-ho-nokb 

es-ku-se' 

s'khe'-lu-e 

no-kbo'-nokb 

sku-so' 

is-hal'-u-i 

en-okh'-o-no 

is-kwus-se'  (eldest); 

is-ba'-lo-e. 

en-okh-he-nokb. 

en-ash-kwu-sha'. 

ish-coosh-a-ush  .. 

- 

8  k  o  k'  -  s  6    elf 
(younger). 

tlim-kuils 

es-tem-ke'-elt 

stem-ke'-elt 

h  i  s-t  u  m-c  h  c-o  1 1' 
(eldest) ;  his-sbu'- 
tumelt  (younger). 

is-la-taui'-ka. 

el-she'-sbin-sha 

)s  K-u  jt-kol-si'-^ 

in-kat'-ki 

cn-kaks-t'k. 

el-kakb-tcha 

\     khukh.              \ 

is-sin'-sa ;  is-sis'-in-si 

is-siii'-cha ;  is-si-sin- 
cha  (very  young). 

el-kek-ba 

^SM-n  M-kol-si-^ 

in-kl-chi'-cha 

in-cha'-ka. 

el-cbi-cbi-ops 

^     khukh.               \ 

inl-chi'-che-ups 

en-be'-la. 

ske'-lukb  ...... 

skai-likh  ...... .... 

skai'-likhw 

spilh-kain 

sh'kint'. 
en-kOm'-kan. 

ish-kap-kiu 

ka-oo-tiu 

tsa-she-a'-kau . . 

tses'-se-ken  ... 

kap-ken' 

kap-kain'-ten 

kom'-kan 

es-ske-au'-a-kan. 

skwt-lo3  ........... 

sku-tlos  . 

skwit-los' .... .... .. 

ish-klos'-men. 
kat-ka-malsh. 

kl-ke-mel-sbin 

kil-kjt-mels'-byen  .. 

skil-ti  ne'-shin 

k1an*uis  .  ... . 

te'-na . 

ti'-ne  ..... 

ten-no'    ...   . 

in-tan'-na. 
ish-na-klos-klos'- 

boo-koo-tloosb- 

sfkiil-kut-los-kan  . . 

stu-ku-tlos'-ten 

s'c  h  i  k-k  e  v  e-k  1  os'- 

kius. 

chin. 

miu. 

isb-pis-saktszkis  . 
is-pilootchins 

spe-saks 

spM-saks 

spu-lim-tsen 

spi-saks' 

en-mwk'-sin. 

spe-lim-tsen 

spe-lim'-chin 

ish-kwm-chin. 

tee-whaat-cbis . . . 

iekhw'tsk  .... . 

ti-khuts-kw 

ai-fM-men 

ti-wh-esl' 

buli-e'-hwu 

sun-chin 

en-mel'-lik. 

cn-hul-akhw'. 

esh-wup-chiu. 

ai'-te-min  

sop-tcbin 

sup-tzin  (beardy).. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Sdish 


Language, 
Authority, 

1.  Sbibwapni?(kb. 
George  Gibhs. 

2.  Shooswaap. 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Toln.ic. 

3.  Nikutemukb. 

Georye  Gihbs. 

4.  Okinflken. 
George  Gibbs. 

Neck     

k'l-k«ni' -chins 

iu-kis-pan'  

in-ko'-likb 

in-ke'-likb 

Arm           *  ..--.. 

sko  wakb-bans  .--- 

kaikb 

Haud 

Fingers ... .. . 

kal-Iikbs' 

el-le'-b'kst 

beilligh 

sbcbo-eixt 

]<S-b'kst 

es-ke'-wus 

ko-ke'-u'kst  

she-wan'-bu 

skwokbt  

is-cba-aikst' 

in-kOkb-ke'-nik-stat. 

is-kel'-t'k 

is-cbo-bau' 

is-kwukb' . 

Niiils 

Body 

ka-ke'-DMk-st'us 

so-wa'-iiiis  . .   , . . . 

Leg 

skwa'-b'ts 

K<  )ot 

lekb-bMus  ...   _. 

sbtzo-tzo-hau 

lokb-b'yen   

lokli-b'yen 

i;o-ko'kbtl 

bwa-giik 

pa-tel'-la 

Toes 

lOlib-bftns 

is-clui-a-bau' 

is-tsiiu' 

kt)-koltcb' 

IIc;ilt 

pos-mins' 

is-po-os' 

in-a-niikbl-ki-a 

Blood  

tcbop'-sis 

inil-keyah 

Town,  village.. . . 

Chief 

Warrior 

kok-pekb' . 

kok-pe' 

il-a-me'-buni 

in-ka-si-lisb 

i-si-lakbt'  

n'ke-salt'-sa 

n'ke-sban'k 

i-a' 

cbel'-bu 

bai-a'-ka 

skwo' 

Friend 

Houac . 

cbit'-bu;  (skin  lodge) 
s'liutl-mau-alt-bn. 

kl-krtp' 

cbeil-oogb . 

iu-obit'-bu 

i;b-kap' 

Kettle 

Bow   

tcb-kwiu'-u((lv  .    . 

iucb-kwin-nik  . ... 
ins-kc'-liu 

Arrow 

skwil . 

tsb'kwin'-nak 

k'wes'-kan.. 

sbal-les 

ts-krt'\vtl 

sbilt-zn' 

tsi(k-kot8-tan 

snian'l) 

kb'a 

kwo-kwKs 

Ax 

Knife 

kla-miu' 

bil-iuiein ...  ... 

iu-kau-is'-tau 

iu-em'-i-kMiu-inin  . 

is-tal-li«m 

hMt-lakst' 

ucikumin 

Canoe (bark)  

.SboCiS . 

kle-a' ;     (dug  out) 
tbl«k-a-aiitl. 

sbilt-zo' 

sko-o'-t'n 

sinan'h 

kagb-an 

iu-kakb-bau 

is-na-nian'-bn-ten  . 

snian'-bii 

kul-la'  uo-ist 

bai-jatl'-no 

Pipe  

Tobacco 

Sky 

skl(5-«kt 

isblikimaskit 

squnllal 

Sun 

magb'-ban..  

VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 


5.  wa  ky-na- 
kaiue. 

G.  Sbwoyelpi. 

7.  Skoyelpi. 

8.  Spokan'. 

9.  Piskwans  or 
Winatsba. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tohnic. 

George  Gihhs. 

Rev.  G.  Mcngarim. 

George  Gihbs. 

George  Gihhs. 

k  c  8  p  e  u  (back  of 
neck);  ske-niiil'- 

kes-peu' 

s'cbi-mas'-kwilt 

iu-kes'-piu. 

kfilt  (tbroat). 

sku-wa'-kben 

kil-i-ke'-lisb 

kum-la'-ban  (ui>per). 
es-pi  n-sbakst' 

(lower). 

ka-illigh 

Iugl'.ule6ghkish  .. 

ke'-likbw 

k<Slkb 

8t8u-e'-ikt8 

sin-cbini-kiu-ctsk  .. 
scho-cbo-akst 

eii-ka'-likb. 
es-cbo-i  akst' ;  sto'- 

stcbo-aiksti 

muks  (tbumb). 

kokb-ke-nik-steu  .. 
skol-tik 

kokb-kain-ks-teo  .. 
skel'-tek. 

ko-ko-kensk' 

skail-t'k 

in-swl-pa-akst. 
esb-kaltk 
e  u  -  k  o-m  o'-s  b  i  n 
(tbigb). 

st'so-beu      -  -  - . . 

stoo'-be,n  

stcbo  cbo-sbiu 

shquaght 

apo'-likb-beu  

spo'-li-kbec   

strbo-sbiu 

isl-cbo'-ban. 

st'cba-a-ban 

st'tiini' ...--, .  . 

st'sa-a'-kben 

sis-ini'          -     .    . 

iStcbo-sbiu 

isb-lub-lHb'-sbin. 

st-saiii'. 

spu-s. 

uiil-kai'-ya. 

stcbop 

spe-us 

siu-a-biil 

spo-os   .....  . 

spo-os' 

mc-l-ki-yo' 

choapsis 

iiii]-kc-jikb 

bwi-  .'-khu 

i-li-mi-kbum 

set-skai'-is 

yil-li-mc'-bum. 

il-i-me'-buin 

il-li-mc'-bum  

nik-c-sbc'-lish  

se-lakbi' 

li-ke-lc-kit 

sn-pil-stu-e'-hu 

stum-el-lis 

skin, 
slakbt. 

tivtlakb!^ 

tcbit'-bu 

Isit-bu 

cbit'-bu 

sbi-i)i-ar-bu,    iiiik- 
sbal'-bu  ;   istrliul 

(bomo).- 

tl'kep 

kl-cbep' 

sk  wintcb  . . 

tlu-kap'. 
ba-chi'-kan. 
ts-ka'-lan. 
kau-is'  kan. 
iii'-ka-min. 

tse-kwink 

ts'ke'-leu 

tsw-liwiiik   .   . . 

tsc-ke'-len  .... 

ta'-pe-niin 

kliin-meiu 

soo-k  0  0-111  0  i  11 ; 

be-L'-iiiiu' 

kbe-leuuu 

uiu'-ka-men 

sbil-i-uiin' 

uin-cbc-uiiii 

iiiii-ka-nibu 

lioot-laxt. 

kli-c'(of  bark);  sta^- 
httu  (dug  out). 

tli-c'  

slc!-l((Ul 

stet'-lum. 

shciltzob 

ka'-'.  an 

ke-kben 

kai'-i-shiii 

ska'-liini'. 

sin-bu-inan'-bu-teu . 

sen-moukb-ten 

shi-i-maii'-bn-tcn  .. 

sbntl-ken. 

sinaii'-bu 

stc-ki-uias'-k(tt 

s!i-meiikb 

sman'-bu 

scbi  cbi-mas-k'r 

sman'-bn. 
s'.-ko-mas'-liHt. 

stM-kw-mas-ket 

tleik  (clouds). 

hai-atl'-no 

kbe-yo'hl'-no  

Hp<!-kau-o' 

kos-buii. 

1 
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COMPARATIVE 

SclisJi 


Language, 
Authority, 

1.  Shihw.ipmMkh. 
George  Gibhs. 

2.  Shoos waap. 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 

3.  Nikutcnnukh. 

George  GV)l»i. 

4.  Okindkeu. 
George  Gibbs. 

Moon . .  . . 

maiih  -han 

hy-al  thlinoogh 

Bcoo-coosiu 

schul-haal 

ma-h'yet'-an 

ni-ko-ko'-shan 

shctl'-kttt 

hai-yatl-no;  sokai'- 
Mm. 

sku-ku'-sint 

s'hitl-halt' 

Star 

sku-SMut 

Day 

Night 

Light  .....^    .. 

sit'-kitt 

h'chits-o'-i 

hoi  set'-kwt .-.--- . . 

sin-ko-katch 

she'-test' 

io-ku-ku-ats' 

Darkness 

Morning  

Evening. . . 

chi-lOt-he-sit'-Hst. .. 

bo'-ho-an'-a-\v«n .. . 

no-a'-na-wwn 

tso-ol  

chin-pak'-tsiu  (sun- 
rise). 
8kHl-le-hwe'-na(snn- 
set). 

il-pls-kepts'  

il-pisl)-chaak 

il-pe-sc-istk 

spakt  (mid-winter) 

sucwt .  ....  .  .... 

ke-kc'-kat 

Summer 

st«m-«t-klek' 

klo-ttls'-twn  .--..,  - . 

tse-lOkh 

kes-to-we' 

tcLul-tchea' 

naut  .............. 

Autumn 

Winter 

Wind 

Thunder  

LigLtuing 

Rain 

Snow .. 

se-is-t'k 

suaut  

sjtk-uts-kam'  . 

sHk-itts-kam' 

pokh'-pot-tsa-wai'- 
uta. 

klitk'-stuni  

swOkht . 

mam-aui          ,  ... 

shkeit . . 

trtkl 

sk'hit 

shimeikoot 

sme-sk  wtit' 

sit-sil-lo'-sint 

sho-res'-up 

si-utl-k  w 

Hail 

tses-lOl-tsitm . 

Fire 

te-e'kw' 

sho-eisilp • 

sLo'-i-pam' 

ko 

Water 

sa'-witlt-kwa' 

s'hu-iut' 

sei-oolk  . 

Ice 

Earth,  laud 

Sea 

n'pct-w  ...... .. 

sin-sholt' 

tftm-mekhw' 

wo-tfim'-tk 

sit-at'-hwa 

kloa-quullaow 

choo-ei"'h ... .  ..-,. 

tum-mckhw' 

kwfitl-kwa 

koh;  s'che-wfl-w... 

iu-t«m-hu'-Io 

kl-she'-le-hwa;  sil'- 
hwato'-kwttt  (big 
lake). 

an-sil-i-hwot' 

River  
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 


5.  Wii-ky-Da- 
kaiiio. 

6.  Sbwoyelpi. 

7.  Skoyelpi. 

8.  Spokau'. 

9.  Piskwausor 
Winatsba. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tohnie. 

George  Gibhs. 

Eev.  G.  Mevgarini. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibhu. 

squil-i-qualt 

bai-atl'-Do 

kbe-ye'bl'-no 

nis-ku'-ku-ets  spc- 
kan-e' (night  sun). 

8wo-kani'. 

shoo-coosiu 

sku-ku-sint 

sku-ku'-sent 

ku-ku'-sum 

puk-pMk-a-yau'-wt. 

sbeitikut 

ba'-pe-na 

skbal-kbalt 

8ul-la-halt'  

nak-skat-batl,  s'bitl'- 
lup. 

sheitisht 

tcben'-ku-ku-atcb'  . 

sen-ku-kwe-eta'-tJt  . 

sku'-ku-ets' 

st-so'-we. 

t'bal;     B'bul-'bal 
a'hal.    , 

kbal 

e-balt 

a-kim' 

kini .... 

i-chip' 

tcbil  -  ku  -  k  w  a  8  t 
(day-break). 

tsen-u-is' 

kwe-kw'st 

e-ku-kwast'. 

kok'-sus;  kela-kbw 
(sunset). 

ke-lekh' 

kil-bu-me-min,  wi'- 
ust. 

bat'-letl. 

skeptcb 

skep'-tstt 

skepts;  ke-pep-tsi'- 

lis. 
sa  -  anl'k' ;    an-enl- 

kep. 
lo-p6-lo. 

sta-mn'-lu  ;(mid8um- 

stsa-a'-ko 

mer)  tcba-akb'. 

khe'-lis. 

ska-ai' 

ske-ai 

8i-i8-t«-k« 

8cbe'-e  ;  che'-i-lis. .. 
si-istk  ;    es-es-t'ki'- 

8mokh-bo. 
sbe-ist'-kwimi  ("cold 

se-lst'-ik 

lis. 

now");8bnia'-kwril 
(r.  snow). 

sne'-iit 

sne'-tit 

sne-iit ...... 

sbap ;    stlKkb-pAl'- 
kwn. 

tsakts-kem' . . 

sti/p'-wni. 
schi'-at-kwp'  (fire). 

sta'-o. 

smo'-ho,  snia-kwwt. 

chus-e-lo'-sa. 

s'cbi-at'-kw'p. 

sbau-ul-kw. 

' 

sh-klnx-tum 

sboo-ooght 

sket 

ske'-it .... 

8te-pe'-is  

siui-e'-kiit 

sme'-k  wMt 

sme'-kot 

stsit-tsM-loa'-sent . . 

stit-sbi-lo'-sbent  ... 

sho-res-elp 

si-ul-ku 

tee-ewk 

80-rls-selp 

se'-ul-ko  

80-ri-shitst 

sbaunl-qna 

se-whil-k'w 

s'bu'-int 

skhu'-int .. 

sbwo'-in-t'k. 
em-ma-o'-m«t. 

tera-i-bo'-lekhw 

tu-mi-kho  lekh 

sto-likhw;     sto- 

likhw-malt. 

sbc-li-bwaj  si-ultkj 

8k?«-pK-bl  M-ra  i  t-k  u . . 

8oI-cha-shau'-ilkw. 

skl-pit-li-mit-kwu. 

sbit-ta-ta-qua 

n'tu-et'-kwu  (the 

n'tokh-khwait'-ku  . 

n'-tu-ot'-k  wn  ( main ): 

en-ti-afc'-kwu  (main 

main  river  of  a 

n'sbi-et'-kvs-u    (  a 

river). 

valley). 

branch). 

17 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 


Language, 

I.  Shiliwapmukh. 

2.  Shooswaap. 

3.  NikuteniHkh. 

4.  OkJDilken. 

AUTIIOKITY, 

George  Gihhs. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 

George  Gihhs, 

George  Gihhs. 

Lake 

pa-sil'-kwa 

pa-sul'-ku 

te-kw«t ;  (dim.)  te'- 

ta-kwut. 
k'bla'-si-us  (prairie) 

yam-kwe'-ut;  (snow- 
peak)  skul-kwalt. 

Valley 

spai'-y  itm 

h'yan'h 

Hill,  mountain... 

Island 

tshon-kMm 

ni-hau-e'-kan 

k'shon'-kw 

Stone 

Salt 

shan'h  

hugh-tloot 

kekht 

h'kh-klot' 

• 

kla<t'-l(tm 

sha-lis 

tswrr-ttt 

Iron 

swo-lo'-la-l«m  . 

wul-lo-lini' 

yat-so-hip';  (forest) 

yas-tsil-sal. 
k'slip'-hu            

Tree 

s'hugh-tzei 

Wood 

st'k-flt  sho'-sun  . 

tsme'-map;  so'-i-pum. 
she-!(k'-kam 

pai-van' 

Leaf 

stli-a' 

kwelt'  -  sin  (acicu-  | 
lar ) ;     pats  -  k'l 
(broad). 

ke-lil'-hu 

ste-e'  (coarse);  tak'- 
w']t(bunch-gra8s). 
sa-at'-kw'lp     (P. 
poriderosa). 

Baik 

Grass 

pel-Ian' 

skle-a' 

she-uk'-kam 

pa-hai'-yitk  (fir) ... 

Pine.. 

sa-at'-kwtilp ;    (lir) 
skalp. 

Flesh,  meat 

Dog 

80-wan'-bu8  . 

skakli'-lia;  (horse) 
kl-sfis,  ska'-hu. 

skeiltik 

8hm6ts 

sle-wk'li 

kukoo-appa 

ska'-ha 

ka-ka-wap' 

Buffalo 

stum-malt 

kwilisp 

spats;  shvkli-sliokh 
(grizzly). 

stHm-alt 

skMui-mo-hist';  kc- 
lau'-na  (grizzly). 

Bear  (black) 

Wolf  (sray) 

k'n-ka-ka-uiim'; 
(grizzly)  skum-his'. 

skumakeist 

(  prairie      wolf  ) 
suokh-liokh-ho- 
Ifddi. 

lip  (prairie  wolf). 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 


5.  Wii-ky-ua- 
kaiue. 

G.  Shwoyelpi. 

7.  Skoyelpi. 

8.  Spokau'. 

9.  Piskwans  or 
Wiiiatsba. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 

George  Gihhs. 

Eev.  G.  Mengarini. 

George  Gihhs. 

George  Gihbs. 

te'-kut 

te'-kbot 

kil-kal-eb' 

sche-bu'-la-lu 

t^-kw«t. 

bus-tum-iimt  (prai- 
rie). 

tsen  -  lo  -  au  -  turn  ; 
(prairie)  sti-e'. 

tsen-o-A-tum 

tchem-niakw;  skul- 
k  w  a  1 1     (steep 

tsum-md-ko  (bill) ; 
tsmil-ko  (mount- 

ets-mMk-a-mok  

hai  -  ant ;     h  a  t  s  - 
mjfkw ;  t'k  6  m  a 

mountains) ;   ki- 

ain);  kw-wes-sben- 

(snow-peak). 

w  a  - shan  -  k  a  n 

ken  (snow-peak). 

(snow-peaks). 

tchek  -  shoa'-  k  m  m 
(  large  ) ;  k's  b  o'- 

o'-ksun-ku 

ets-k'su-nwk 

k'sbuukw. 

shuu-kwan  (small). 

sh-hannugh 

shut-lot 

sbi-tlot ......     .   . 

sbe'-u'sh 

its-o'-ra 

o-lo'-lim 

hxt-lot'. 
tsarrt. 

wiil-wul-lini'. 
at-spa-tl. 

tsar-rt 

u-lo'-lim 

tchi-ip';  (forest)  ki- 

tsart 

sh-hughtzai 

u-lu'-lim 

tsi-ip' 

es-tsil-tsil 

sho'-lwkbw. 

se-lep  . ..'. 

lu-kwo 

se-lap'. 

ka-uia'-ma    (acicii-  ! 
lar  ) ;  cliits-  ii\i'-  \ 

petch-kl;  (offir)ikb- 
be'-ka-ma. 

pets'-kw-le 

pits-kil 

kill  (hroail  do.). 

ke.'-lil'-bu 

sti-i' 

ke'-lilkh   

chil-le'-lukbw 

su-pu-liikbw 

cb-kalp  (fir) 

pa'-lan. 
ste'-y.i. 

nitk  -  sa'  -  l»lc     ( P. 
ponderosa). 

8ti-i' 

shat-kwilp    (P. 
po7tderosa);    picb- 

sa-at'-kelp 

kelp  (fir). 

tzee .    . 

sle'-wk'b 

sle^-ko  . 

skelt'k 

te'-la-wbun'-twin. 
he-bwtl-cbin ;  batl- 

sb-kagha  

ke  -  ke  -  wap  ;  kus- 

kuks-kbin;  ke-wep'. 

ha'-k'l-sbin 

shiu;  (borsc)sin- 

cbin  (horse). 

tsil-sa-ska'-ba. 

stcbtit-lem   (bull); 
stimalt  (cow). 

stsu'-blem    (bull) ; 
ste'-ma  (cow). 

kwaisp. 

sb-koollays 

s'xMm-mo-bist;  sma- 

8 k em-bit ;  sma- 

n'kla-m'kie;   sim- 

meg-batl ;  8t»ni-ta'- 

'be-ken  (grizzly). 

kbe-keu  (grizzly). 

be'-cbin  (grizzly). 

uil  (grizzly). 

u-tcbe'-cbin;  siu-ka- 
lip  (prairie). 

ut-se'-tsen 

n'si-cbin . ...... .... 

n'fcel-la'-na;  smi'- 
yau  (coyote). 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 


Language, 
Authority, 


Deer 


Elk 


Beaver  , 


Tortoise  . . 

Fly 

Mosquito . 
Snake 


Bird 


Feathers 
Wings  .. 


Duck . 


Pigeon 
Fish  .. 


Salmon  , 


Sturgeon  

Name 

Affection  .... 

White 

Black 

Eed 

Blue  (light) 


Yellow 

Green  (light) 


1.  Shihwapmukh. 

George  Gibls. 


tsikh . 


ten-ne'-ya;  (caribou) 
sli-hwai-ya-han. 


skitl-la'w 


pel-kwiiks 

kwak'-sta 

kwi/n-ne-muktl'  . . . 
tsel-le-hwau-w'lsk ; 
ts^tikh. 

spe-koh' 


o-o-sa' 

spOmt 

sko-wagh'-han . 


sast-le-hiim  . 


hots-h'-tsHm  , 


ka-ka-so' 


ho'-tlh  . 
skwMst . 


pe'-wk 

kwai-kwai-et' 

tse'-ukw 

t'kwalt , 


kwalt 

skwttl-hit-sa . 


2.  Shooswaap. 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 


skullaoo. 


skukkaka 


een-see-oolk 


3.  Nikutemukh. 
George  Gihbs. 


klo'-la. 


t'hats' pa'-pa-lots 


peewk 
quai  .. 
queel.. 


4.  OkiuakC'u. 
George  Gibhs. 


stol-tsa. 


sno -ya , 


ma-za 

ko'-kwas-ke  .. 
tsots-oit'-sa  ... 


ha-k'h. 


a-o'-sha  ... 
klam'-men 
hakh'-pest . 


ko-za'-kan  (mallard) 


tsum  -mak 

ts'wautl  (trout). 


s'hwas 


ho'-Mtl.. 
skwast , 


8t-]iek 

t!tp-t«pt 

che'-ukw 

s'tkwwz-kwttlt . 


st-kwitl-lait' 


sto'-niik 


ai-ra-sikw' 

ka'-ta-l«ks  

se-laks 

sko'-ha-hwe'-bi-la  ; 

( rattle sn  ako) 

hakh-o'-lo. 
skjtk-a'-ka  ("tree 

birds  "). 

a-o'-sas 

spom-t'sh 

stuk-pesh'-nish;  skr- 

wakh'-han-nish. 


in-se'-ul'kw. 


tsMm-tosh 
o'-ment... 


pe'-wk 

kwai 

kwil ;  te-kwil' 

kwai -te'-a- kwai 

(pale);  kwai(dark), 

te-k  wur-re' 

kwai  -  te'-a  -kwai 

(pale);  kwai(dark). 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 


5.  Wii-ky-uri- 
kuine. 

0.  Shwoyulpi. 

7.  Skoj'clpi. 

8.  Spokau'. 

9.  Piskwaus  or 
Winflt.--lia. 

Dr.  Wni.  F.  Tolmic. 

CUorgv  Gihhs. 

Hci:  0.  Mciiyariin. 

Giorgc  Gihhs. 

George  Gihhs. 

kla-cbi'-uum ;    sni- 
ki(lt-sa  (doc). 

stle'-zi-uum 

cbe-u-likhw(\vbite- 
tailed);  skle'-licbw 

sklatcb-i'-iiini,  stol'- 
tsa. 

(black  tailed). 

pa'-pa-latst ;  (doe) 
siii-kwlt-sa;  (cari- 

pa-pa'-la-tseii  

suo'-kl-tsa;  stiil-tsi 

te-bat'-za. 

(caribou). 

bou)  stel-tsa. 

skuUaoo 

slo'-uikh 

sto-uisb  

skMl-le'-u;    ilt-ku 

sk'la'-o. 

(otter). 

ar-ra-sbikw 

arba'-bw  

ar-si-kii 

al'-a-sbik. 

a-ba'-u 

8k!<k-a'-ka. 

BL-lakb' 

sbwoi-ops;  f rattle- 
snake) kakb-ba- 

sw-laks  ..._.. .- 

scbub'-se-l((ks. 
ske'-nuk  (rattle- 
snake). 

ku-hwep' 

sbo-yups;  lia-u-lc'- 
bu  (rattlesnake). 

o'-lo. 

sb-peeo 

tukbt-tu 

tukbt  

wbi-wbe-yutl 

u-u'-sa 

a-os-se  

aos'-si 

a-o'-sba. 

sla-ka-pib'-ieu 

sta-ka-pis'-ten 

ske-wa'-kheu 

spurn 

spu'-kut. 
8t«k-pa-sin  ((luilla). 

s'bat-bat. 

scbo-a'-b.an  . . 

sbist-li-bMui ;  bat- 
bwiit  (mallard). 

sis-bli-kom 

sest-lu 

bo'-tsHai-bo'-ts((m  . 

kbo-tsum-kbo'-tsuni 

bitts-hfit-sen . 

sput'-Ui. 

skul-liil-tiin 

kekb  -  wbu  1-1  ukb 

ke'-kbu-lisb 

sis-se'-itl-kwisb 

(small  iisb,  suck- 

• 

ers). 

u'sbi-iil-tkwu;  u'ti'- 
tikb  (siiriug  sal- 

u'ti-tikb'  

sim-k'litch' 

en-te'-le-«kh. 

mon). 

tsein-tOsb   

sbkwist 

tsem-tus' 

cbim-e-tus 

skwest  ...--.. .- 

kwal-e'-k«n. 
skwun-chOt'. 

pai'-rtk. 
kwai. 

skwist . 

u'kbwar'-pi-lis 

pik 

c-pik' 

yuk-kwai'  ....  - . 

il-ti-pewk 

fi-qiiey-o-quoy . .. 
ti-ki-cbeowk 

pi'-((kh 

kwai  -- 

kwa'-i 

kwil       

kwil 

e-kwil.-..-. . 

kwil. 
t'kwai. 

8k'[pa'-[(akst 

ku-re' 

kwe'-i 

ye  a-kwai' 

yik-kwMr-i'  .... 

yuk-kwiu' 

ku-re' 

kwir-ai'-ifk. 

kl-k  wen'-l' w 

kwiu 

kwir-ai'-rtk. 
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COMPARATIVE 

ScIifiJi 


Language, 
Authority, 


Great 

Small  .... 
StroDg  ... 
Old 


Young  

Good 

Bad 

Handsome 

Ugly 

Alive 


Dead . . 
Cold  .. 
Warm . 
1 


Thou 

He 

We 

Ye 

They 

This 

That 

All 

Many,  much . 

Who 

Near 


To-day 

Yesterday  . 
To-morrow 

Yes 

No 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five , 

Six 


1.  Shiwapmiikh. 
George  Gibhs. 


hai-yom'  ... 
kwai-e'-sa  .. 

y  any  at , 

kc-yai'-akh  , 


skwi-Dia'-milt 

la 

kest 

le-hos' 

kes-sos'  

sl«s 


kwut-sak' 
ts'alkh  ... 
sa-SMs' 


ye-etk' 


ho-h  wai-etk 

hwo-etk' 

sn-wat-te 

tas-a-ko-lot ;    (far) 
ke-kau. 

pe-e'-li-sit'-kiit 

n'pis-salt'  

p'ch-he-aut 

ma'-a 

ta'-a 


ne-ko' 

se-so'-la 

ket-hlas' 

mos 

tse-likst 

tHk'ha-mitkst  . 


2.  Shooswaap. 
Dr.  J]'m,  F.  Tolmie. 


seiloowha 


tzalt 


uncha 

unnowi  .. 
chLneelch. 


nus 

isseil  

katleia 

moas 

cheilixt  . . . 
takumkist 


3.  Isikutem«kh. 
George  Gibbs. 


httz-zom' 

ku-mo'-ma 

hi/z-zot 

kittl-me'-no-we 


che'-cho  , 


ya  .. 

kest. 


zok 

tselh-tseu  .. 

tsel-lo'h 

u'-chau-wa  . 

ha- we' 

tchin-etl'  ... 
ne-me'-mitl . 
pi-apst 


tche'-a 

tuk-kitm   

hwet 

shwat 

ke'-kat;  (far;  ke-kau 

setl-kHt 

pe-haut ... 

ets-kap-pps 

a  

ta-ta 

pai'-ya 

shai'-ya 

kat-las 

mos 

chokst 

klak-Mm-ukBt 


'1.  Okiuakeu. 
George  Gibbn. 


sil'-i-hwa , 

ku-kwai-o'-ma  . . . , 

kuts-kwatst 

ke'-u-lttkh  (aged) 


shets  (new).. 

hast 

kMs-to-el'-hu. 
swe-nomt' ... 
kast 


tlal;  le-o-mist' 

kin-ket' 

kiu-ks-kwrtlt 

in-cha' 

a-uo-wekh' 

ya-hes' 

ma-nam'i-tHt 

ma-nem-i-hlttrnp . . . 

chin-ko3-tlikh 

i-kla'-hes;  kul-la'  .. 

i-kla'-hes 

yai'-ya 

hwi-it' 

sn-su-it' 

ke-kat';  (far)le-k6c 


a-pe-na' 

pi-silt'  

ha-lap' 

ki-wa 

lot 

naks 

es-sil' 

ka-tlis' 

mos 

che'-likst 

ta-hMm-Mkst' 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 


5.  W:i-kj'-ua- 
kiiiue. 

Dr.  Wm.  if\  Tolmie. 


hy-ooui 

skee-ai 

uucha-chowa 

uDuawi  

unnawiish. .. 

nuk-oajish . . . 

sisalla 

kilthasli 

suhmoast 

uscheeilik*.. 
tukumuxt .. . 


6.  Shwoyelpi. 
George  Gihhs. 


sil'-hwe 

ko-ko-jo'-ma 

yo-yaut' 

klat-la-hap    (of   a 
mau). 

shitst  (uew) 

httst        

k'hast 

8wi-nutnt 

kes-sus 

hwil'-bwalt  

k'lal 

tsalt  

shkwalt 

in-cha 

a'-DU-i  

tchi-uilts' 

me-uiml'-tit" 

me-nim'-hlimp 

me-uim'-che-likh  .. 

ekh-W 

kakh-he 

tcLe-a'  

hwn-it'. 

s'ku-it' 

ke'-ket;  (far)  le-kot 

a'-pe-Da 

pis-tsilt 

ha-lap 

ki'-wa 

lot 

naks 

es-sbil' 

kat-lish 

mosh 

tchi-likst 

ta'-kMm-mikst 


7.  Skoyelpi. 
Rev.  G.  Mengarinl. 


sil-khwe' 

ko-ko-yo'-ni  ... 

yo-ya'-tit 

bla'k-hla-khep  . 


sko'-kwi-melt 

khest 

kest 

8wi-num-ti  .. . 

kes-sus 

khwi]  kliwelt' 


te-lel , 

tselt  , 

kelfc 

in  86 

a-nu'-i 

tse-uilts 

me-ni'mbl'-tit 

me-nim'bl'  ump 

me-Ditn'hl-tse'-lisb 

e'-kbe 

ka'-kbes 

tsi-ya' 

bwi-it 

bl 

ki'-ket 


a  -p«-ne  . 
pis'-tselt 
kba-!ep  . 
ki'-we.. . 

lot 

naks 

«il 

ke'-blis.. 
mos 


tsi-likst 

ta-kanik-ste 


8.  Spokan'. 
George  G'tbbs. 


kwiit-tunt'  .. 
kuk-oi-u'-ma. 

ya-i-yo'-it 

po'-pe-but  ... 


sku-kwim-in 

best 

tai-a 

kwam'-kCimt 


ets-wbil-i-wilt 


klil'b 

ke-ai-itcb 

skw-ets' 

ko-ye'-e 

a'-ne-wikb 

tchin-ils' 

kan-pe-le' 

n'pel-ep'-st'n  

tcbin-i'-ilts 

ye-e'  

ets-e' 

ets-e-a' 

wbe'-et 

8U-et' 

cbikb'-et;    enl-kut 
(far). 

yet-she-as'-kut 

spi'-es-che-elt 

bel-lip  

o-n6 

ta 

ne-ku 

e'-sbel , 

cb6-et-le8 

mus 

cbil-iks 

ta'-ka 


9.  PiNkwans  or 
Wiuatsba. 

George  Gihhs. 


kwat-tiiut. 
te-ta-o'-ma. 
yai'-yat. 
kbtkb-klwkbp  (a.sa 

ruau) ;  tum'-ukb 

(worn). 
cbikb-bttn. 
bast, 
kast. 


sbats-bwatl-bwatl- 


t«m. 
stokb-bOkb-mckb. 
st-sult'b. 
skwats. 
in-bai'-la. 
in-yo'-kwa. 
cbin-nel'. 
iu-cba'. 
e'-no-we. 
cbiu'-cbin-el. 
ke'-i-ta. 
at-lo'. 
yai'-ya. 
hwe-it'. 
sbwat. 
ke-kei'-ta ;     le-kut 

(far), 
s'bitl-bjtlt'. 
l>e-la'-k?tl. 
ai'-kwast. 
e'. 
lot. 
naks. 
t'ka'-os. 
kat-las'. 
mos'-is. 
cbe'-lukst. 
bo-tcb-makst. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 


Language, 

AUTHOl'.ITY. 


iSevrn  .. 

Eijrht  .. 
Nino  .. , 
Pen  ... 
Eleven 


Twelve 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Ouc  buucred  .. 


One  thousand. 

To  eat 

To  drink 

To  run  ....... 

To  dance 


To  sing  . 

Sleep 

To  speak 

To  see. .. 


To  love 

To  kill 


Tosit ... 
To  stand 


Togo  ... 
To  come. 

To  walk. 


1.  Shibwapiuukb. 
George  Gibhs. 


ni/k-Ops 


o'-p«kst 

o'-p((kst  atl  ne-ko. 


o'-pitkst  atl  se-sa'-la 

setl-o'-pukst 

ketl-o-pukst 

bitts-pc-ke'  -kitukst. 


ai-cll'-uik 

es-ta'-kan 

»n-uau-i(lkb-kan . 
Hk-kwa-ct-likt . .. 


()-kwj(u-nara'-k't . 

ap-ol-et'-ki 

s«k-kul-lot , 


ats-a-bini-tan 


ins-boi'-boi-fiiu'  ... 
ap-Ol'-stau 


a-mot-ka 

a-takb-1'kb-kan 


ts-wau'-ta 

nats-nas'-ka , 

wwk  -  kau  -  a  -  titm'- 
kon. 


2.  Sliooswaap. 
Dr.  fFm.  F.  Tolmie. 


seispilk 

teemilb. 

bugbunoot 
opunkst  ... 


3.  Nikutciuttkb. 
George  Gihbfi. 


tcbul'-ka 

pe-ops 

tum-il-pai'-ya 

6pen-Mk8t 

open-ukst  al  pai'-y  a . 

()pen-«k8t  al  sbai'-ya 

slo'-pen-Hkst 

katl-o-pen-itkst 

bitts  -  p  0  -  k  6  -  kau- 
)(kst. 


kla-bansb 

o'-ka 

to-ai'-ikb 

kwai'-tchu-ta . 


et'-la-ma  ... 

o'-it 

kwent-sbut . 


two'-sbitm . 
u's-ba-zOm. 


u'ai-ya 

tat-le 


nas-ken  . 
o-e'-hwa. 


4.  Okiuiikeu. 
George  Gibbs. 


sis-pil-lik 

te'-mikbl 

bitkb-baa-not 

o'-peu-ikst 

at-ble-naks;  o'-pen- 
iks  tat  hle-naks. 
o-pen-iks  'tot  la-sil' . 
as-i-la  o-pen-ikst — 
kat-li-o-pcn-ikst ... 
bittcb-e-cbikst 


kin-si'-itl-uikb 

kiu-si'-Qst 

kail'-sil-li-bukb.. . 
kwai-e'-li-bukb  .. . 


in-kwMu-niiii'  . .. 
ot'b 

kin-k(tl-li-kwcll' 


we'-kin. 


en-bitm-mo'-nttk  .. 
po'-lis-timi 


kin-na-mot  .. . 
kin-ak-swekb 


kin-bu'-is 

t'cb-bu'-i  (be  comes) 

kin-bu'-ikb 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 


0.  Waky-nii- 

kaiue. 

Ur.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 

C.  Sliwoj  L'lpi. 
George  Gihbs. 

7.  Skoyelpi. 
Etv.  G.  Mengarini. 

8.  Spokrtu'. 
George  Gibbn. 

9.  Piiskwans  or 

Winalsha. 

George  Gibbn. 

clioo-chil-ka 

sbis'-pilk 

sis'-pel-ko 

sis-pirkh 

sis-])ilk. 

uucoapigh 

timilthliu-kooqua 

tim'-h'l 

tim-ble . -. ... 

u'be'-eu-nuui     ..... 

tu-wiukb. 

kha'-kba-uMt 

kba-kba-no' 

be-be-uot' 

la-bau-uol'. 

ush-oopukts 

o'-pen-ikst 

o-peuk-ste 

o'-pcn 

bMt'-le-b«r]. 

o'-pen-ikst  etl  naks 

o-pe uk-ste  ebl- 
nakst. 

eol'-ne-ko  

ta'-le-naks. 

o'-pen-ikst  et  les  sil' 

o'-penk-sto  ehl-es-sil 

eol'-sel' 

el-ta-ka'-6s. 

es-sil  o'-pen-ikst  ... 

es-scl  o-penk-ste  . . . 

es'-sel-i-o'-pen 

t'ka'-08-bMtl-h«tl. 

katl  6-pen-ikst 

b(tt'-e-cbikst 

kebl  lo'-penk-ste . . . 
kha-tbit-tsik-ste 

cbet'-li-o'-pen 

ue-ko-o-keu  (one 
bead). 

kat-la-bakst-btttl. 
hut-o-cbakst. 

0-0' -pen  -tst-kan 
(ten  beads). 

iu-cba-ke-nikst-ill- 
iiikb. 

kin-tse-tsi'-ble- 
nilib. 

it'-liu-isb 

s'it'-liD. 

uik-sbi'-us-ta 

kin-tse-tse'-us-te-bi 

stist ....... .... 

kMn-na-wil-kwat- 
kwu. 

kiii-ske'-cbi-la-ba' . . 

kin-tse-ke'-tse-likb . 

ket-sbilsb 

na-wikblu-ta,  s'ua'- 
wul. 

kwai-men-tcbut  ... 

kin-tse-kwai'-men- 

kwai-n«n-8ult 

sin-kwu-nam'-bu. 

tsut. 

uik-kwu-iiim' 

uik-shut-hakb 

skul-kwclt-ba 

kin-tse-tse-ku-nikb . 

kin-tse-tsikh 

kin-tse-tse-kol- 

n'kwe-nesb' 

itsb 

k  wwl-kweltsb 

8'hat-cba--w«8t. 
it'b;  se-it'-bu. 
wau-il-ikh,   s'wau- 

kwelt-kbe. 

il'kb. 

ek-swe'-k  (tm 

kin-tse-wi-kum 

wi'-cbint;  ats'-b«nt 

at'-sin-ta,  sa-at'-sa- 
hau. 

in-ba-mcnk 

kiu-kba-meuk 

he-nien-tcbin 

in-ba-ma-nik. 

kwek-sbpol-stum  .. 

(no  generic  verb)  .. 

bokh. 

iu-sbi-mot-bu 

kin-mut' 

kla'-kulsb 

kla-ka-lut,  stla'-ka- 
likb. 

in-stil-bu 

kin-a-8ii-ikb 

te-sbilsb 

t's-likb'- 1  a ,  s'chc- 
likb'. 

kiu-a-bu'-i 

kin-lits-kliu-ikb  . .. 

bu-isb 

nokbta,  s'nO'kt. 

in-tcbu'-in-tcba 

kiu-tse-bu'-i 

tcbu'-ish 

cho  -  u  o'  - 1  a,  c  b  i- 
nokbt'. 

kiu-sbtt-ist' 

kiu-tse-kbwist . 

nokh-to'-te-a. 

VOCABULARIES. 
II. 

10. —  Vocabulary  oftlie  Kalis])ehn. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selisli  family,  living  on  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River ; 
obtained  January,  1860,  from  an  Indian  oftlie  tribe,  by  George  Gibbs. 

11. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Kulleespelm. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  from  Ur.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie,  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  by  George  Gibbs. 

12. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Schit-zui. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  through  the  Rev.  G.  Mengarini,  by 
George  Gibbs. 

13. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Selish  proper. 
Obtained  through  the  Rev.  G.  Mengarini,  by  George  Gibbs, 

14. — Vocabulary  of  the  Belhoola. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  at  Victoria,  April,  1859,  hy  George 
Gibbs. 

Note. — This  vocabulary  was  obtained  from  a  woman  of  the  tribe 
through  the  medium  of  "Stewart",  a  "Hailtzuk"  Indian,  and  may  be 
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relied  on,  although  the  exclusively  guttural  character  of  the  language 
is  hard  to  render. 

A  few  words  will  be  found  similar  to  those  of  the  Haillzuk,  aris- 
ing, I  presume,  from  their  vicinity  and  intermarriage.  I  consider  the 
language  itself,  however,  as  decidedly  belonging  to  the  Flathead.^  The 
tribe  probably  crossed  the  mountains  during  the  period  of  migration, 
and  found  their  progress  stopped  by  the  Hailtzuk  and  Tsimseyans, 
and  their  retreat  has  subsequently  been  cut  off  by  the  Carriers  de- 
scending Fraser's  River. 

The  Hailtzuk,  it  will  be  seen,  has  in  time  borrowed  some  words 
from  the  Flathead. 

Mr.  Gallatin  has  placed  this  with  the  Naas,  or  Tsimseyan,  on  the 
strength  of  a  very  imperfect  vocabulary. — G.  G. 

15. — Vocabulary  of  the  Liloivat. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  living  on  the  Lilowat  River,  obtained  on  Har- 
rison's Lake,  March  16,  1856,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — This  language  is  spoken  on  the  Lilowat  River,  the  main 
feeder  of  Harrison's,  or  Tsehniss  Lake,  emptying  into  Fraser's  River 
from  the  north  between  Fort  Hope  and  P^ort  Langley. 

The  vocabulary  was  obtained  fi'om  K'shaan-ta,  chief  of  the  Village 
of  S'koots-ahs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lilowat.  Skeh-uhl,  chief  of  the 
Sumas,  acted  as  interpreter.  I  had  no  time  for  revision,  and  perceive 
some  errors,  but  in  the  main  presume  it  to  be  correct. 

The  occurrence  of  the  letter  r  once  or  twice  in  this,  and  once  in 
the  Saamena,  I  believe  to  be  certain. — G.  G. 

16. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Tait. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  living  on  Fraser's  River  below  Fort  Yale,  ob- 
tained from  a  woman  at  Fort  Hope,  September  25,  1858,  by  George 
Gibbs. 
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1 7. —  Vocabulary  of  the  Ko-mooJchs. 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  at  Nanaimo,  September,  1857,  from  a 
man,  by  George  Gibbs. 

Note. — Their  own  name  is  S'tlaht-tohtlt-hu ;  that  of  S'ko-mook 
is  the  one  given  them  by  the  Uguultas. 

The  words  in  this  vocabulary  were  given  as  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  Kuwalitsk,  the  Indians  not  understanding  the  jargon. — 
G.  G. 

18. —  Vocabulary  oftlie  Kuwalitsk 

A  tribe  of  the  Selish  family,  obtained  at  Nanaimo,  September,  1857,  from  a 
man,  by  George  Gibbs. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 


Language, 
Authority, 


Man 


Womau 
Boy  .... 

Girl  .... 
Infant. . 
Father  . 


Mother . 


Husband 


Wife. 
Son  .. 


Daughter 


Brother)' ^•<^e'^--- 
i  younger 

Sister^  *^''*«''-- 
<  younger.. 

Indians,  people . . 


Huad 

Hair 

Face 

Forehead . 


Ear  . 
Eye 


Nose  ... 
Mouth. 
Tongue . 
Teeth  .. 
Ijeard  . . 
Neck  . .. 


10.  Kiilispelm. 
George  Gibhs. 


skal-ti-inikh' 


8-mara 

te-tu'-wit 

shesh-u'-tMiu 

sku-kwi-niilt 

la-aw  (boy    says) ; 
ines'-tHui    (g  i  r  1 

says). 

8k6-i,    (boy   says) ; 
torn  (gill  sa^s). 


11.  Kulleespelm 
(Kiilispelni). 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 


skil'-ti-mewh. 


s'he'-bi-i. 


nokh-ho-uOkh . 
s'n-se'-bult  ..  . 

shu'-tfim-elt  .. 


ish-shin'-sa 
eu-katsk'  .  . 


ebchit/-sba 

eu-cLiL'-cha-oj)s. 

ska'-lGkhw 


spel-kcu' 

kdiu'-kan 

akut-hlos' 

stchil-chu-rua'-sbin . 


ta'-na 

skwiit-kwut-los'-tan 


A  m 


spMS-siiks' 

spil-liui'-tsau 

tekhwtch 

hal-lekhw 

sop-tsikh 

as-kol-ts  M  ui  - 1 8  i  n 
(throat). 

u'chi/m-pa  s  '  -  b  «  u 
(upper) ;  stchKOj- 
?d-k\vek8t  (lower). 


lay-a-yo  (by  male); 
ineis-tim  (by  fe- 
male). 

skui  (by  male);  toono 
(by  fomale). 


is-koo-say 


stiuj-chailt 


spil-keiu  .. 
kom-a-kun 


taiu-ueh 

sinoo-koot-loos-tiu  . 


spis-saks 

spleem-tziu 
tewchtch  ... 
hilleioo'jh  .. 


12.   S'chit-zni  or 
Coeur  o'Aleue. 

Eer\  G.  Mengarini. 


skail-te-mokh . 


sme'-em 

le'-tu'-it 

stet'-she-mish . 
gwakh'-telt . . . 
Pi'-pe 


skhail-gwe 


nokh-ho-nokh 
skwas'-kus-se . 

stim'-tshe    ... 


se  nek-si'-khukh . .. 

sme'-mo-le-niOkh. . 
stsbint 

ko'-me-ken 

tshap-kai-neu 

slos'-se-men 

tshet-tshe-me'-los  . 

ti'-iie 

thhlo'-lilos-men  ... 

st-tsha'-meks 

sf-tshem'-zen  

tikh-ut.s-tshe 

khe-lekh 

sgwep'-zeu  (beardy) 
tshes'-pen 

st'shc-gwa'-hcn 


13.    Selish     proper 
or  Flatheads. 

Rcr.  G.  Mcngarim. 


skaltmigu  (vir.); 
skcliga  (homo). 

s'ra-fem ;  simgfem  . . 

skukusc'lt 

sti'  chmi'sh 

skukui'milt 

I'eu'  (relating  to  a 
son);  mestera  (re- 
lating to  a  daugh- 
ter). 

sk6i  (relating  to  a 
son) ;  t6m  (relat- 
ing to  a  daugh- 
ter). 

sge'lui  

ii6gnog 

skusee 

stoich'  e'lt 

snkussi'  gu 

tsem ;  sgusm'  6m 
ske'ligu 

splkein 

ko'mkan 

sgulus 

smlchmes'-sehn  . 

te'n-e 

chkulMstn , 

sp'  aks 

sp'li'razn 

ti'guzch 

gale'gu , 

supzi'n , 

chspi'n 

s'chua'gan 
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Family. 


14.  Belboobi. 

15.  Lilowat. 

16.  Tait. 

17.  Ko-mookbs. 

18.  Kuwalitsk. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibbs. 

klum'-sta 

skai-yougb 

8web'-a-ka 

to'-besb 

8web'-ye-ka. 

b'jin-nass' 

sbe-ab'-k'tcba 

slab-leib 

sbabU'-boo 

slab'-me. 

mun-Dab 

cbee'-ruun-nab'  .. 

ko-ko-mebt 

sbeb'-yak't-sba 

sweb-ka-ablb' 

sl.ab-ne-abib' 

cbo'-ie. . 

slebt'-la-kutl. 
slab'-ne-ablb'. 

sbab'-shlt-boo 

kaikb-teb 

sbeb'-wbatl'b 

skaa-ka-la 

tab'-ta-posbe 

m6bniin. 

maan 

skabt'-se-la 

maam 

baad 

maa'-me-yeb. 
s'dab'-de-yeh. 
n-swan-stab'-  lu  s  b  ; 

staan  ........... 

skeb'-sbe-la , , 

tote 

nek'yb  .....    . .   . 

kwoo-tumtsb 

ten  koo-tafiin-cba  .. 

8wcb'-a-kus 

klntssbablt-boo  . . . 

n'swab-n'stab-lusb . 

aut-sl'ye-nass 

'n  sbe-mfiam 

s'u-stab'-lua 

tud-yab-kasb 

n'stab'-lusb. 

cb-milk'b 

teucboo-wusskwo'-zii 

tel-c-raen'-na 

tiits-bab-da 

n'swab'  -n  a  -  m  u  u 
raun-na. 

byiu'-iiass' 

ten  cboo-wa  skoo'- 
kwa-la. 

slab-leib  tel-e-uieii'- 
ua. 

tuts-bab-da 

slab-ne-ablb'   mim- 
na. 

uo-maa-otes 

sbaa-lak-sba   

ten-sut'-la-tan 

chet-kab-bet 

n'set-baat-un. 

slio-'beb' 

sbiss-kwai' 

tel-skab'-ak 

ats-keb-ucb 

u'is-kaak. 

^kobtlb'yin-nass'  i 

sbaa-Iiiks 

sbiss-ka 

sen-sut'-la-tan  - ..  I 
sen-kab'-ak S 

klets-aisb     ) 

u'set-bfiat-un. 
u'is-kaak. 

klum-stab' 

ne-(ke-sbai'-ke-ten  )- 
na'. 

ta-wbul'-le-moocb . . 

kai-mebw 

n'set-wbul-moob. 

tunb'-bu 

inels-kwab' 

mo'-sha 

kw't-klo'-sba 

uiaukain' 

s'bai-yus 

maa-knn  

ta-sah'  S008 

sko-mulse' ;  8;ib-iiiul 
(eyebrow). 

bo-obsb' 

s'beb'-yus. 

sbai-it. 

s'ab-sus. 

bab-ket 

kwut-klosbe' 

ii'  al-keb-nosbt' 

skao'-kao'  .. 

skobt-leb-kosbe'  . 

ebt'-sbud 

s'ko'-iuulse.  ■ 

tanksb-ta 

kul'-lokes' 

k'  hen'-na 

klosbe-ten 

kol 

kwau-wa 

kwun-nun. 
kul-lum'. 

kul-lum';     klep-tel 
(eyebsh). 

tskab'-oom 

mak-sbab' 

tsbote-sbab' 

kbut-sbab' 

eet-sbab 

sko-pobtsb' 

spub'-suksb 

cboo-cbeeu 

toot-sab  tr 

bai'-cbe-min 

sbwoo-petsb 

muk-snn 

uuik-sbud    .    ...... 

niuk'-sen. 
sab'-suu.                , 
toke-sntl. 
yiu'-niss. 
kweb'-ne-es'-sun. 

sab'-sul 

sob-sed ... .... 

toke'-sulb 

yil-liss' 

kweb-le-us'-suu 

tebw'-siitl 

djid'-diss . . 

ko'-po-sed 

ko'-ko'-ueb 

skolc'-leb-wbablst' 

kab'-keu-ua 

ke-wali'-kisbt 

tnp-suni 

sbait-tatl .   .... 

alt-latr. 
cbab-liab. 

cha'j'-licb 

cbab-asb 
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Selish 


Language, 

AUTHOiUTY, 


Hand  . . 

Fingers 


Nails  . 

Body. 

Leg.. 
Foot  . 
Toes  . 


Bone 

Heart 

Blood 

Town,  village. 

Chief 

Warrior 

Friend 


House. 

Kettle. 
Bow  .. 
'Arrow. 
Axe  ... 
Knife  . 


Canoe  (bark)  .. 

Shoes 

Pipe 

Tobacco 

Sky 

Sun 

Moon 


Star. 
Day 


Night 


Light 


10.  Kiilispeluj. 
George  Gilhs. 


en-cha'-l'sh 

st-cha-w  a  i  t  c  h  t ; 
stom'-tcht(  thumb) 

ka-kent-ch's-tau  ... 


skel'-titch 


st'-so-shen'  . 
st'so-shen' . . 
8t'-cha-shen 


st-som' 

SJ)68..  . 


sin-hiikhl 


il-le-me'-htim 
ii'che-salsh'  .. 
is-si-laklit' .. 


chit-hn;  spe-yal'-hu 
(skin  lodge). 

kl-chap' 

tch-kwiutsh 

ta-pi-min' 

shil-la-miu' 

nen'-chi-man 

kli-a'  (bark);  stet'- 
luni  (dug-out). 

ka-shin' 

sin-ha-man'-hu-ten 

sa-man'-hu 

s'ch-chi-mas'-kut. .. 

spe-ka-ne' 

spe-ka-ne' 

kn-ku'-sum 

s'hal-halt' 


sku-ku-ats'  ... 


ye-hal' , 


11.  Kulleespelm 
(Kiilispelru). 

Br.  Wm.  F.  Tofmie. 


chailish 

stowtikeeuish 


stzooshein 


sinohool 


tzetooh. 


shilmein 

nein-chimin 


kai-sheiu 


ist-choomaskit 

spikunnay  

spikunnay    ilskoo- 
quay. 

kookoosim 

schii-halt 


skoo-ka-aits  . , 


12.    S'chit-zni    or 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Eev.  G.  Mengarini. 


st'se'-yetsh-ste  ..  . 

skhwe-le-m  e  k  -ste 
(sing). 

n'kwakh-k  w  a  k  h- 
kaiu-chest. 

skail'-tikh 

st'so-shin 

gwak'-shen 

skh  wel-khwel  - 1  e  - 
mos-shen. 

st'sam 

ets'-pos 

med-tshe-de 

a-Jtl-khu 

i-Ii-mi-khum 

le-tshe-li-tsbit  . ... 
kha-raen-tshi'-wes . 

zet'-khu 

ble-tship' 

a-ze'-tshin 

ta'-pe-men 

she'-le-men 

ul-ul-lim 

te-de 

skai-shen 

sen-inel'-kh  wen  . . . 

se-melkh' 

te-tshe-mas'-ket . . . 

al-da'-rentsh 

al-da'-rentsh 

stshe-ze-khun-zut . 
at-set-zet 

es-sen-kwi'-its  . ... 

khal(adj.) 


13.  Selish  proper 
or  Flatheads. 

Itev.  G.  Mengaiini. 


chelsch , 

chelsch 

kogkei'nchst , 

skfeltieh 

zooschin  

zooschin  

zooschin 

8zi)m 

sp'us 

sngul 

skeikei 

ilmi'gum 

ililimuZ 

slagt 

zi'tgu 

Ichep 

zkui'nch 

tapmi'u 

s'chJilmi'n 

ni'nchmn 

tZie'e 

kaescbi'u 

snmenigutn 

sme'nigu 

s'  ch'  chuijiskt 

spkani' 

spkani'   skukuoz 
(niglit  sun). 

kukusm  

sglgfilt 

skukuez  

Tgfil 
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Family. 


l\.  Iklliuohi. 

10.  Lilowat. 

IG.  Tait. 

17.  Ko-iiiookb.s. 

la  Kuwalitsk. 

George  Gihhs. 

George  Gihhs. 

George  Gihhs. 

George  Gihhs. 

George  Gihhs. 

slio'li-h'yacli' 

le-bo-laa-ka 

slucb'-tsus 

ko-tetsb-e-(l(j'-ja.  .. 
bwau-WL'-kwojo. . . 

kab-paL-JL-ko'-jc-te' 

cbab-lisb. 
nucb-cbess. 

s'n'-klab'-lobts. 

Ico-uacli 

kbwo'b-teu 

kwul'-tsus 

8knm-mah'  (chest ) 

inezabtsb-katl 

tsaa-mel ;  kwul'-la. 

ai-yo-(la9b(tbecbcst) 
k\va\v-wa(tbe  belly) 

s'ce-lusb. 

8ko-tleiikh 

kwab'-hal'katl 

s'bnl-la 

jesb-jesb-id 

b'beu-na. 

icb-li'yali' 

sbpab'-b'yau 

swab'-sus-sbil 

pak-abl'-sbi(l 

s'but:-na-sbet. 

skobtl'-l'k-satl'... 

lacb-bo-le  h'yl 

slucb-b'yin 

bwa-wau'-o-sbij].. 

s'bun-ua-sbet. 

tsabp  . 

k'kwob-b'l 

sura-tsus 

baw'-o-sbid 

shilk'h 

sbwafi-kook 

kwab'-lo-wul 

kts-kwai-e-gat 

uns-kwab'-lomo. 

sbeecb 

pe-tel'-la 

Iiweb'-ta  cbeb-too'b 

saa-se-yul  ..-.. 

kwebtl 

sMi  waliin 

stabl-tiimsb  .... 

kwoke-pei' 

ii'ke-sbancVk 

see-am'-in 



eh' -"use 

se-amm'. 

wee-nah' 

s'bai'-tl-sut 

klal-sbabiu' 

kwam'-koom. 

uobtl-kweb'-k  c  - 
mini'. 

sbe-aa-luksb 

n's-kleh' 

tcts-babtl' 

u'H-kleb'. 

sbo'tl 

bow-is--bablse.. 

cbeh-too'b 

t(il-ab'-lum 

skwab'-wus 

klub'-usb 

hul-licb-klah' 

laa-lum. 
sh-kwalse. 

ba-laa-ka 

potes-tuo' 

k'k-snum-ta 

to'b'-wbatsb 

k'k'  smaa-Ltsb 

tucb'-wbutsb 

slabt'-lo'b 

tluk-bw 

ta-botes'. 
skwa-lasb'. 

bai-c-beb'-ye 

ko-potes-a  lebts'  . 

kow'-iss-kait' 

kow-cbs'-ka 

sbo-pai'b 

skoo-kum'. 

te-k'k'-klacb'  .... 

bweb'-ke-ten 

klaats-tal 

klabt-lap-boo(  pock- 
et); keosbe'-keo'- 
sba'  (sbeatb). 

klatcb-ten  (sbeatb)  ; 
acb-ten  (pocket). 

klal'-lus 

klafi ts ;    b'flo'-met- 
laats  (small  canoe). 

slo'b-wbutl 

ducb-wbentl . 

snoo'-wutl  (generic). 

keb'-nuch 

sbeblt-zoo 

skul'-la-b'yiu 

sko-us-tim 

klnk-shid 

sluk'  sbin(moccasius) 

sbo'-kope-tali'  . . . 

skwo'-itz-ten 

bwabant'-sa 

s'pbfltlum'-eb'-la. 

klabwk' . . 

sbmaa-iioob 

smaa-licb.            • 

a-wabk'-bii 

spabt'-lum. 
cbeets'-itl. 

sbo'-w'u-noocb'  .. 

koo-bah'-a 

kwnt-cbcb-cbil  .... 

sbee-aut' 

shia'-nacb 

suuk-wum 

see  ab-kome 

tai-gib 

skwai-nin. 

kloke 

klal'-lani-ten  

skoo-he-ahss 

tai-gib 

kl-kaltse'. 

mas-meb'-kitl 

was-sho'-u  oo-at- 
sauh'. 

ke-ko'-sbe-nut 

teis-kait'-sha 

kwab'-sil 

ko'-sbud 

bab-he-ai-ta 

kwau'-sum. 
tauk-skwai-il. 

tel-a-wt"h-yil  v 

tso-sbnni  ;    t  so- 
i)buuc-«uu'. 

ba  -  raap' ;  plcn  -  a- 
raap. 

tul-a-slatt 

datt 

uatt. 

to'b  sweb-yil 

18 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 


Language, 

AUTHOIilTY, 


Darkuess . 
Morning. . 
Evening  . 
Spring  .. . 
Summer.. 
Autumn  . 
Winter ... 
Wind  .... 


Thunder  ... 
Lightning  ,. 

Rain 

Suow 

Hail 

Fire 

\Va,ter 

Ice 

Earth,  land. 
Sea 


River 


Lake 

Valley 

Hill,  mountain  .. 
Island 


Stone  . 
Salt  .. 
Iron  .. 
Tree  .. 
Wood 
Leaf  ., 
Baik  . 
Grass 


Pino  ... 


10.  Killispelm. 
George  Oibhs. 


ich-im' 

kwe'-kwust. 

ke'-katl 

skap-ts 

sa-alk'  

stcha-ai' 

se-is-titch  . . 
snaut  


st«l-ti-lau' 

sau-e'-kub 

ste-pes' 

sma-kw«t 

tset-se-lo'-shwn 

sOl-shist' 

sa-wutl-kwu. .. 
8'hu'-in-t«ni  .,  . 
stau'-lekhw 


stchil  -  pit-la  -  niet'- 
kwu. 


en-tu-  at'-kwu  (the 
principal  rivarof 
a  valley). 


t'chil-ka-le'  . 
sin-lau'-twm 


11.  Kulleespelm 
(K^lispelui). 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 


stee-pais 
siui-hoap 


Bol-sheitit 
sai-oolk  .. 


stoo-lewch. 


uishi-aytuk 


es-swm'-kwa-mekh ; 
chu-kwu-tol'-kan. 

klo-us-chu-son'-kwu 
shansh  


o-lo-lim' 

tchi-at-shi'-ta. 

lo'-kw 

si-po'-lau 

chi-lal'-hu 

ste-a' 


sa  -  a  t'  -  k  \v  u  1 1  p ; 
skalp  (Jir.) 


shaiush 


soak  . 


12.  S'chit-zui  or 
CcEur  d'Alene. 

Rev.  G.  Mengarini. 


tslieni  fdark,  adj.)  . 

kwitz-tum 

te-ti'-pep 

sit'-kap8 

yal'-ste-ke 

s'tshi'-id 

sit'-sit-ke 

sne'-fit , 


statz-ta-re'-em  , 

sel-la'-kham 

sko'-pwt 

sme'-kofc 

t«  malkh 

stit-k  wel'-kop 

si'-kwe 

skhu'-dent 

tM-mi-kho'-le-mukh 

st'shet-po'-tum-kwe 
(shore,  end  of  the 
land). 

u'zo-khut 


fela-kait-kwe ;  tshet'- 
ke-le  {dim). 

u'tel-lo'-l  e  -  mukh 
ngo-nit-kwe. 

i-le-lish;  i-lish;  khu- 
zot  (snow  peak). 

etch-8un-kwe;  e-ti- 
Buu-kwe. 

she'-tot 

zor 

u-lu'-lim 

et'-she'-tit 

se-lep' 

pets'-tshi-le 

tshe'-le 

ste'-de 


yat-kwalp  {P. pon- 
der o^a). 


13.  Selish  i)roper 
or  Flatheads. 

Rev.  G.  Mengarini. 


tchim' 

skuekust' 

s'  chelug 

skepz  

s'  ^nlka 

s'  ch'  ei 

s'  istch 

sneut 

stelleldim 

stelleliim 

stipeis 

sm6kut , 

saliisse , 

solschi'ztn , 

seulku 

sguiemtiku 

8t61igu ;  malt 

kutiint   s&ulku 
(great  water). 

seulku  (water)  ... 

es'  chlkalu 

tgasiilfega 

2mkuent;  esmok.. 

es'  chs6nko 

s'  schensch 

chitguzi'u 

ololi'm 

liik 

zelzi'l    

pi'zschl 

chilelgu 

supul^gu 

s'  atkoZp 
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Family. 


14.  Belhoola. 
George  Gibbs. 


kaikh-teeh 

eh-nich'-ya-ee.. 


kwull 


nohsh-kel-lotes' . 
as-shoke 


s'ai-yootl 

hehin'-hebai 

ahl'-wul-]aatlh  . 

k'yai-im 

kl'-ho-shiin' 

ueli'-hu 

kul-lah' 

no'-khus  

s'ai'-tl 

st'-uss 

ish-shoot 


chaatl 

yai-yoo-lumpsh' . 
shimt 


kun-kelsht' , 


tacht 

st'-usb 

bait'  ss 

at-eet-blimiu' 

koom'-itl 

sposhe  , 

klacb'-kwot  . 

slaavvse 


15.  Lilowat. 
George  Gihbs. 


naa-na-tooh 

icb-nais'-klo-raap 


pe-paan-chuk . 


sboo-tehk' 

sh-kuch'-hum 


kel-luk-kul-luk 

kal'-lo-sbim 

sbkwees 

maa-ka 

skuk-bosbe' 

spab'-mesb;  wul'-lup 

kob 

cbeb'-ucb 

te-mehw' 

ba-do'-me-cha-laatl 

8cboo-au'-wucb 


cbee-il'-itl 

pal-lum ;   sb'pal- 
lum  (prairie). 

b'  al-losbe'  


sbeesb'-butsb . 


kut'-lacb 

klaat-lum 

bwehk-ten  

she-waap 

paa-misb  (firewood) 

sbluk'-um 

sbeb'-keel 

sblnk  -  kum  ;  tsup'- 
pafits. 

zo-hal  -  nieb'- wbats 
(lir). 


16  Tait. 
George  Gibbs. 


loot-lab-blabp' . . . 

naa-tatl 

hwool-laalt 

mo-kweb.'-lu8 

kwa.h'-kwus 

otl-meb-baitl-sut. 

es-beb'-itlsb 

pa-halse'  , 


bo-bwabss' 

bal'-lak-it 

slum-mo'b' 

maa-ka 

ko-kwbabss' 

bai-ukw 

tuk-ka'b  

slel-lukw'   

tum-mo'b' 

kwahtl-kwa 


8tab'-lo 

babt'-sa 

spelb-bal  (prairie), 
smaalt 


klebt'1-chus 


smaalt 

klaat-lum  ... 
b'paal-tul  ... 

skaat 

te-beb'-ukw  . 
kwul'-lat-su8 
sab'-kome  ... 
sacb'-bwul  .. 


slai  (fii).. 


17.  Ko-mookbs. 
George  Gibbs. 


kwai-ee 

aa-ab'-dat 


kw-asb 


tcbera-i-tcbem 

pob'-bab  (generic); 
to  -a  b-bai  (n.) ; 
tab-kab-ak  (s.). 

bai-beh 


kut'bw , 

cbetl , 

ko'-bai 

t'  tsab'-o-sbid 

kv/ai'cb 

kab'-ai 

tjiii  (tabw) , 

gid-yeb 

kobtl'-ko 


kwut'-tum . 


sab'-atl  

sbal  '-ye-akw 

tah-kut 

kwo-saisb' 

hab-jaisb 

kobt-lobe 

bebts  

pab'-ad-ai 

kwabt'-a-bobe 

b'yai-ba 

pab'-yatt 

klnk-kum 

klafi-il  (fir)  


18.  Kuwalitsk. 
George  Gibbs. 


bwun-nebt'-et. 
bwun-nau'-it. 

tnm-kwab'-lisb. 

tum-hiitt't. 
s'cbucb'-bum. 

kwul'-lust. 

yukw. 

slum-mob'. 

maa-ka. 

skul-kwal'-bu. 

hai-kw. 

ka'b. 

spcb'-oo. 

tum'-moo. 

kwabtl'-kwa. 

stab'lo. 

bab-tsba. 

spelb-ban. 

smaant. 

skw-sass'. 

kleb'-tcba. 

klabt'-lum. 

baa-lebt. 

skaat. 

keb'-a-kab. 

sab-lesbt. 

kwul'-lob. 

sah'-wbnn. 

klari-knf. 
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COMPAEATIVE 

Selish 


Language, 
Authority, 

10.  Kiilispelm. 
George  Gihbs. 

11.  Knlleesiielui. 
(Kalispelm). 

Dr.  H'm.  F.  Tohnie. 

12.  S'cbit-zni  or 
C(uur  d'Alene. 

iiVr   G.  Mevgariv.i 

13.  Si'lisb  jiroper 
or  Flatheads. 

Rev.  G.  Menoarhii. 

Flesh,  moat 

Do<T           

skal'-titsb 

hutl-tcbiu 

stcbot-l«m  (bull) ; 
stMra-makl.'  (cow) 

n'klam'  -  k  a ;  s»m  - 
bai'-tchiu  (grizzly) 

n'tsc'-  t  si  n  :   si  n'- 
tcba-lep  (prairie). 

tse-o'-likw 

b'ba'-sa-l?<ks:  stc-el'- 
tsa  (caribou). 

ska-la'-o 

al-si'-kwu 

skailtch 

hncbtiltzeen 

slid  -tilsb . . 

skelticb  (vide  bod;/) 
nkokosmichnschu . . 

.'■zulni(bull);  sfmal' 
tni  (c)w). 

ni/anik  a  n  ;   smgci- 
ichn  (grizzly). 

nzi'-ziu 

nko-kos-  m  e'-  tin- 
sben. 

szu-blum  (bull ) ; 
8te'-ma  (cow). 

u'bla  m'  -  k  a ;  srna- 
kbe-tior  (grizzly) 

ii'te-la-ua   (large) ; 
snii-b'-u  (coyote). 

tse 

se-le'-shets  (buck) ; 
spil-zo  (doe). 

n'  mul-sbeutsh 

spar-k  walks 

n'kr-kai'-ka-no  

sza'-salks 

Buffalo 

Bfar  (black) 

Wolf  (gray) 

Deer       

simbaitcbiu , 

z'  oliffu.. 

Elk  . 

sufecblze , 

skaleu'.. 

Beaver  ...... .... 

skullayo 

Tortoise 

Flv 

spelkufiks .... 

o-wiitl' 

gamaltui . 

Mosquito 

Snake 

Bird  

teha-se-laks' 

slaks 

s'  scheni'lo 

s'cha-we'-la;  ba'-o- 
lo  (rattlesLake). 

hwe-hwai'-yutl  ... 
o-o'-sa 

wheewbayoolb   

te-tw-dish 

i-likbl;i-li'letO;Z(U-.) 
os'-se 

guignei'uZ  (animal 
generally). 

nusso 

skapussel 

s'  chuagan  (arms) . 
S(ist?igum 

I']irpr._. ^     

Feathers  

Wings   

Duek 

Pi'^eon 

sponi 

tsbw-zif ;  gnr'-seu  . 

st'sbw-gwa'-ken  (arm ) 

kbwat-khwat  (mal- 
lard). 

kVots-kho-fsnm 

kc'-kbu-lisb 

8!(-m!(-tlitsb 

zum-tus' 

s'tcbowagb'-han... 
hwat'-hut 

hots-bo'-tsum 



gzg6zom  

sueuZ' 

8m?i'cb 

Fish 

Salmon  . .  . 

sim-at-hlitcb' 

tsem-a-tos'  

skwast 

simtbeleetcb 

Sturgeon  

Name  . 

skwist 

skucst .. 

AnPeclioi) 

White 

Blaek 

Red 

Blue  (light) 

Yellow 

Green  (light)  — 

Great 

Small 

kbar-pe-hlets'-pt)s 

i-l)e'-uk  

ee-]>('e-uk - . .  . 

pck 

ipik . ... 

il-kwai' 

i-kwil'  

i-cbil-kwen'-liklnv  . 

i-kwa'-li 

skwcn'-tsa 

ynk-kwai 

oe-qneel 

kwed  . ....... 

ikoai  ......  -. 

kwil 

ikuil 

kol-lo 

ikoi'n    ............ 

kn-rek' 

ikoali' 

ikoiii' 

kwu'-tont 

koo-toout 

khai'-khat 

kutaut(inaiiimat(0- 
I  kukniumo 

ku-kwo-yo'-ma   ... 

tshi-tsbe'-no 
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Family. 


14.  Bcllioola. 
George  Gibbs. 


tkauhtl  ...  , 
waats 


klacb;  ts-wheh'- 
Lu  (white). 

uoot-sba-kwacb' 

shoo-pali'-uitl... 
stlackt 


ko-loou' 


pe-k'ynui' 
pap-iu'-ik 


tcbeetsLt'-chc-pee    sbeb-ukb  . 


15.  Lilowat. 
George  Gibbs. 


tse'b  (veuison). ... 
skab'-ba 


kwdisbp. 


bea-baatl;  me  a' 
baatl. 

kow'-wain 


tsdli.... 
t'haats 


skul-laa'. 


bc-uiabts'  

kwal-cb-niiik' 
ua-wbebt 


kup-ach'  

tuaan 

sboc-sbcc'wk-tab' 
um-to-tsbai' 

obn-st-k'k 

sbini-sbim-kakl- 

k'sbeu'. 

sbiiii-tlk 


skwats-tab' 


tsucbw 

skicb-eo 

mo-kwantl' ... 
kwiil-le-aantl . 


kwul-le-aantl . 
sk'  wab'-natz  . 
kaikb-tcb' 


a-o'-sba 

o-kwilsb 

sthi-kabl' 

kook-saalt-natl  ... 

bc-beb'-wu8 

sits-kwai'   (small 
kmda). 

cbaa-win  laa-wa.. 


bob'-utl 

skwfia-  c  b  e  0 1 8  b  ; 
sbwaat  kwaats- 
eetsb  (wb  a  t  is 
your  uame  ?) 


IC.  Tait. 
Gct-rge  Gihby. 


sloo-wbeb'-yovs... 
sko-mai 


kwaisp 


spaas  ;    bai  -  tbalsc 
(grizzly). 

ste-kaiya-a' 

smai-ess' 

kai-yebts 


skal-lau 

bwai-a 

kwafil 

elb'-kai-a 

kai-obfl' 

mab'-me-la-balb' . 

sbelts 

st-ka-al' 

tel-uk'-son 

ba-niab' 


17.  Ko-uiookbs 

George  Gibbs. 


cbct'-tfit 
cbail-do  . 


beb'-hatl... 

klabt'-lobe 

keb'-gass.. 
kai-ebtsb'  . 

tuk'-kobe.. 


bwab'-bwa-jobe 

tsak-cbobsbe 

obl-kai 


bo'-oke  (sea-fowl). 

bwab-bwebt 

tsobt-tsokw' 

bab'-pap 

kebfl-a-kebd  (mal 
lanl). 

bab'-a-bob   


18.  Kuwalitsk. 
George  Gibbs. 


sa-al'-tcl 

kwab'-wuts. 
skwoes 


puk'b 

bo-kweb'-ucb 

cbc-kwe-cbee'-uk 
kwuts-kwaaz 


kwul-ebt'-sa 

buz-zomo' 

kweb'-kwusb 


t'puk   

ts'  keb-cb'  ... 

tu-cbacb' 

tsbweb'-ukw 

ts'kwai'h 

ts'  kwai'b 

tc-beb'-nkw  . 
ta-nieb-mil  .. 


jaatl-boo 

kwoo-tai'-o-sid 

tus-dabd' 


pukb , 

tabt'-sebm 

bwusb , 

kwasb'-kwasb 


klesb-cb-bobkh 

tee'b 

tc-toblb' 


klobt'-snt. 
sko-mai. 


cbc-kcb'-Dob. 

ste-kai  yucb. 

ball-pit. 
kai-ebtsb'. 

skul-lao'. 

ineb'-niukb. 

meb-sbun'. 

bbaatl. 

mo'-o-kw (sea  fowl) 

iiuiii-nnsb. 
sl-kasso  (quills), 
sl-kasse. 
ten'-uk  an  (mallard^ 

bum'-aub. 
slote-lab-lum. 

s'cbaal-tnu. 
kwu-toi-siu. 
skwcesb. 


pak'b. 

cb-kwim'. 

cb-keb'-ucb. 

sbt-kalse'. 

cb-kwim'. 

cbo-kwai. 

see'b. 

iiiec'-iniiibl. 
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iSelish 


Language, 
Authority, 


Strong 
Old  ... 


Young 


Good 

Bad 

Handsome. 


Ugly. 


Alive 

Dead 

Cold 

Warm 

I 

Thou 

He 

We 

Ye 

They 

This 

That 

All 

Many,  much . 


Who  , 

Near  (not  far). 

To-day 


Yesterday  . 
To-morrow 

Yes 

No 

One 


Two  .. 
Three . 


10.  Kdlispelm. 
George  Gibbs. 


ya-yat 

pokh-po-hot';  skwsh 
pa'-l«k8  (worn). 

sku-kwi'-milt ;    is- 
sits'  (new). 

hast 

tai'-ya 

ha-sos' 


tches-sos' 


es-hwil-hwilt'  . 

k'l-itr 

chits-itt-lai'-in  . 

tchis-kwilt' 

ko-ya-a' 

a-no-we' 

tsan-itl' 

kan-pi-la' 

n'pi-leps'-twmt . 
tchen-ni'-iltsh  . 

shai' 

chet-lo' 


pas-si-a' 
hwai'-it , 


su-wat' 

tas'-li-kot  (not  far); 
li-kot'  (far). 

etl-hwa 


tspu-salt' , 
hal-ip'  ... 

o-na' 

ta-a' 

ne-ko' 


as-shatl'. 
chat-las'. , 


11.  Kulleespelm 
(Kiilispelm). 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Tolmie. 


tzalt 


kooi-ay . . 
an-uui... 
tzineeltz 


nikoo , 

is-sail 

chail-thlais  . 


12.  S'chit-zuior 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Eev.  G.  Metigarini. 


dol'-dol-gut . 
e'-de-mum.. 


khist 

tshist  

swi-nom'-t«-mish 

di-e'-di-it 


khwel'-khwilt  . 

ta'-khokh 

zart 

kwelt 

tsin-ens 

ku-en'-got 

ze'-nel 

tshi-li'-pot 

ko-pe-li'-pot . .. 
zM-ne'-ltt-lish... 
zii-zi;  h'u-hwi' 

hle-hlo'  

a'-i-a' 

a'-M 


hla 

tshi-tshi'-te... 

khwa-khe'-ul  . 

as-pa'-la-kel . . 

la'-kho 

he 

lot 

ni-kwe .- . 


es'-sel 

tshi'-hles 


13.  Selish  proper 
or  Flatheads. 

Eev.  G.  Mengarini. 


is-is-ot  ... 
pogpog6t . 


skukui'mlt 


gest. 


gest  (good);  gesus 
(beautiful). 

ieie  (bad) ;  chesus, 
(deformed). 

gulguilt  (is  alive).. 

tli'l  (is  dead) 

zillt  (subst.) 

skukuli'l 

koi'e 


znilz . .. 

kacmpile 

mpiiepstemp 
zni'-ilz 


ye  ... 
I'  izii . 


essia' 

gu6it;   chgaegueit' 
(of  persons). 

suet 

I  chi'chet 


ietigoi  . 

spiszelt. 
nogalip. 
une 


ta. 


nk^  (inanimate); 
chinaks  (animate). 

esel  (inanimate); 
chesel  (animate). 

chc?es  (in.inimate); 
cbohcichles  (ani- 
mate). 
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Family. 


14.  Belhoolii. 
George  Gilbs. 


tlab'-nats 

skwul'b 


ska  t  ts ;'   a  1  - 1  o 
■waich-wa(uew) 

ee-yah' 

tish 


ach'-ko  at-to-mass 

at-to-mass' 

noos-kel-loots'  . .. 

kwill 

nutsb 


ee-nootl' . . . 
slim-meetl' 


shohtl 

wich-yowtst' 
kwa-latse' . . . 
s'lach 


wal-nokes' 

behk-tleh';  icbw 
(far). 

wai-hee'-se-kle- 
yooks'. 

ya-ka-uiai-noocbs 

k'yai-noochs 

wais-hu 

acb'-ko 

s'ln-ma'-o 


kl-nose' 

as-moo8o' 


15.  Lilowat. 
George  Gibhs. 


bul-la-ral 

k'tl-mem-maan  ... 

chee'-cLil 


aiir-nia . ... 
kaal 


zo'-ak 

tsebp'p 

kurauip 

sbe-en-tcba' 

sbno'-wa 

uebl'-la 

wlsb-neh'-mohtl 
sbmo-laap 


no'-wlaap , 

tab-kem-et-lob'  . 
bu-ebt' 


sbe-waat 

keh-kut't;  ke-kabw 
(far). 

tchai'l-tcboo'l'-  cb  a 


nat'-wbash 

klp-sbeb'-lasb-k'l 

k'w-sbebw' 

boo-abz' 

pal-la 


ab'-no-wasb  

kat-laasb 


IC.  Tait. 
George  Gibhs. 


kwaain-kwum 

lote-la-wbal-wbat' 


tacb-beb'-wu8 

yes-ei-is 

kul 


meb'-y  il-bu 

luk-ai 

tsu  m-met-sab  t'-l  am 

tsuDi-mo-kwais 

ta-al'-sa 

tal-lo'-wa 

ts'-sa-a 

tal-leb'-niilb 

tat-lo'-wup 

yis-sa'-a 

ta-eb' 

tel-leb';  ta-lab'-la.. 
mukw;  to-inukw  .. 
tc-kagh' 


tow-aat 

ts-ta'-a-tebs;  tsabkw 


tel-a-wai-yel. 

tsel-aa-katl . . 
wai-il-li88  ... 
aa-a...-.  ... 

ow-wa 

tel-ut-sa 


saa-leb;  tee-saa-leb. 
klebw;  tat-lebw . . . 


17.  Ko-niookbs. 
George  Gibhs. 


klalb'-shap 

sbesb-bo-bobll' 


ai-yb 
klucb 
pukb. 


kote-bo-kab'-asb . 

kai'b 

cbab'-cbum 

kwass'-tcb 

cbe-detl' 

deg'-yeb 

t  ote-sebtl' 

deh-bohtr 

do'-ap 

seb'-ye-woto 


ko-te-tab' 

ab-wokw' 

kucb 


g'yant-e-g'yant  ... 

eh-eh'-bit  ;   te-deb- 
je-ab-ta  (far). 

tsob'-kw 


sbisb-jah-sbobtl'  .. 

kwai-ish-ub 

(?)  gid-dab-bwott 

bwah' 

peh-pah'-a , 


sheb'-shab 

cbaht-lai 


18.  Kuwalitsk. 
George  Gibhs. 


kuai'-kiim. 
wet-blebs'. 

baus  (uow). 

ai. 

kulb. 

p'kabs. 

kulb. 

bal-eb'. 

kai. 

sabt'-liitn. 

kwab'-kwu8. 

an'-sa. 

ten-oo'-wa. 

to-neetl. 

tole-nee-initl. 

tole-le-wel'-ltip. 

o-nab-lutl. 

neelt-sa  (person). 

ta-nee-ni. 

m6'  kw. 

kacb. 

to-webt. 

klebtl-keb;   cbabkvs 
(far). 

ten-uk  kw'  ai-itl. 

ko-cbil-lah'-kitl. 

o-kwai'-it-lu8. 

ab'-ba. 

ab'-wa. 

wun-uut'-sa. 

is-sab'-la. 

klebw. 
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Selish 


Language, 

AUTIIOlilTY, 


10.  Kdlispelm. 
Gcortjc  Gihbs. 


11.  Kulleespclui 
(Kiilispelai). 

Dr.  irm.  F.  Tolmic. 


12.  S'cliit-zni  or 
Cu5ur  d'Alcue. 

Iicv.  G.  Mfngarini. 


13.  Selisli  proper 
or  Flatheads. 

Rev.  G.  Alengariiii. 

mus  (iiianimato) ; 
chiuiisems  (aui- 
mate.) 

zil  (inaii  i  mate)  ; 
cbzi'-lzil  (auiiuate). 

tackaii  (inaniuiatc); 
chtiickau      (aui- 
niate). 

si'spel  (iuanimate); 
cbsi'-spel  (a  u  i  - 
mate  ) 

behciiiom  (i  n  an  i- 
mate);  clil)elicuam 
(animate). 

ganiit  (inanimate) , 
cbgaunt  (animate) 

open  (inanimate)  ; 
cli'open  (animate). 

6peu-e/-ukc)  (inai).); 
cb'open  al  cLiiUtiks 
(animate). 

6i)en-e?-es51  (inan.); 
ch'open  el  ehescl 
(animate). 

(els-6pen  (i  n  a  n  i  - 
mate);  cl)(5sl  open 
(animate). 

chel-open  (inan.); 
ch'cLie?  open  (ani- 
mate). 

nkakoiu  (literally 
one  bead). 

opencbstkan 

tncs'i7ni 

tncssiisti 

tuesuiimi 

tnoskoimeuziiti  ... 

tuesukonci 

tnesit.scbi 

tueskolkoelti 

uicbteii  (I  bave  seen ) 

iugamdntch 

iosp61sCm 


Four 

Five .. 

Six   

Seven  

Eight 

Nino 

Teij 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Twenty , 

Tbirty 

One  buudred 

One  tliousand 

To  eat 

To  drink 

To  run 

To  dance 

To  sing 

Sleep 

To  speak 

To  see 

To  love 

To  kill 


mos  . 


tcbel'-cb't 
ta'-kan 


sis'-pwl 


tzeel  ., 
takuu 

sis-pil 


ba-a'-u«m 


ban-not'. 

o'-pitn 

at-liu-ko' 

at-la-satl 


bai-ainum  . 

bau-noot  .. 
opun 


ea-sel  o'-pMu 


cbatl  o'-pieu 


iu-ka-iicm 


cbHk-se-itl'-uikb  . .. 

ebf^k-sos-ti   

cb((k-skatl-sbi 

cbMk-skwo'-miu-sbo- 
ti. 

cbttk-sin-kwun-nai'-i 

cbitk-s'l-kel'-sbi 

eliMk-skiil-kwal-ti .. 


ebuk-ynk-sa-ats'- 
b«m. 

cbHk-in-na-mautcb' 

cb  )(k-y  II  k-sp  6  1'- 
tsHm. 


mos  . 


tsi-likst  .    .. 
te'-u-sbekst . 


tso'-uiks-tum 


ta-be'-num 


kba'-kha-not 

o-penkst  .  

o'-peu-ol-ne'-kwe- 

o-xjen-ol-is-sel 

cs-sel'  o-pen 


tscbe-blo'-lo-peu  . . . 

n'ko-kain ;  kbe'-z«- 
z«-ti-st«. 

a-o'-pen-tis-stc-kon 

tsbi-zi-bleu 

tsbi-zoks' 

tsbin-ze-kwi-uem  .. 

tsbi-tskwc'-in-zut .. 

tsbi-nkwi'-DC-misb . 

tsbi-zi'-tsbit-misb  .. 

tsbi-ets-kwa'-kw  a- 
Inni. 

tsbiu  zgwi-ti 


hiu-kba-meusb' 
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Famili/. 


14.  Btlhoola. 

15.  Lilowat. 

16.  Tait. 

17.  Ko-niookbs. 

IS.  Kuwalitsk. 

George  Gibhs. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibbs. 

George  Gibhs. 

George  Gilbs. 

lUOSO 

hob'-tchiu 

ba-abt'-scl 

bo-sai 

bab-ab'-siii. 

tse6hw 

cbeel'-kisbt 

skebt-sns;    tut- 
skeht-siis. 

seb'-at-sai 

kl-kabt-sus. 

tuch-holitl' 

kl.ib-kuiD-uxt 

tucb-buui'-ma  .... . 

tiicb'-but-ai 

tucb-biini'. 

as-k't-luuim' 

tcboot-lab-ka 

ts^bkws 

tso'-cbe-sai 

sab'-k.YS. 

keLtl-uoso' 

pal-opc-sb't 

tuk-fiat-za 

ta-ab'-cbisb 

te-kab'-cba. 

kecsb-ma'-o 

kbuin-pal'-a-mil  ... 
kum'-iuup 

knui'-mup  wic-pal- 

la. 

to-o'b'       .     .... 

t  eg-eh  w 

to'bw. 

ts-kel-laakt 

ta-ah'-pel 

ab-pol  kus-telut-sa. 

o'-pad 

o'-pun. 

o-puu  tunut-sa. 

i  t  l-i)eb'-a  tl  ish- 
ina'-o. 

o'-pad  eh-ak-pab-a  . 

itl-pec'-atl    uatl- 
nose'. 

kum-mup  wio   :ia'- 
uo-wasb. 

ab-jiel    kus-te-aaa- 
leb. 

o-pad  oh-bak  sbab-a 

o-pun-tee  sab-la. 

klo-ah'-sleekt 

an-uo-wash  kuinpsb 

tb'kwaiob  

tsuni  sba'-a. 

cbo-kwu!-b.' 

as-mo8c'-.sloekt  .. 

kat-laasb  kumpsb.. 

klo'b-whul  sb'yab'  . 

cbad-abw  sha-a 

kluch-wbel-sbeh'. 

ts-kel-lakt'-t'lockt 

bob-cbil  kurapsb... 

laat-so-wats 

te-sbab'-itsb 

naht-so-'wittib. 

aatlps 

sbkrih 

ul'-tul-chel 

kab'-kat-cbel 

cbtl-tid 

n's-swiibnl-Bul-tn. 
nVkab'-ka. 

kach'-la 

ob-kwail'-ka 

ko'-ob'-ko 

klee-kitum' 

uach-hooin' 

noo-yahui'-tlk  .. . 

cheo-too-iua 

tle-yobk' 

klan-a-kee-hichw. 

skwahm'-koets... 
kaik'li-tco 

bo-meu-cbool' 

boot'-sutu   . . .. 

wbul-b'yaa-lum 

whai-el-ich' 

teb-lum' 

iitl 

bo-cbab'-nnm. 
kwai-eh'-lisb. 

n'teb'-lum. 

en-tul. 

n'  swan-skabl'. 

lum-nooh. 

nist-leh'. 
ka'-it. 

chcht-lib 

ebt'-lnm 

bwo-obe. 

ob'-yet 

k  w  al-lo  t  c- 1  cbu 
{imp.) 

ats'-han  ...... 

eb'-tat-cbal 

kwaal-tcbcl 

kwaat-sut-slien 

iioos-klo-eb' 

kait-cbrl 

kbih'-cliit 

tots-kwai 

ko-tab'-ta 

tuts-babtl' 

ii's-bfiaM 

zo'kw-tob 

kai-tab 
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COMPARATIVE 

Selish 


Language, 
Authority, 

10.  Kulispelm. 
George  Gihhs. 

11.  Kullecspclm 
(Kulispelm). 

Dr.  rVm.  F.  Tolmie. 

12.  S'cbit-zui  or 
Cceur  d'Alcne. 

Eev.  G.  Mengarini. 

13.  Sclisb  proper 
or  Flatbeads. 

Rev.  G.  Mengarini. 

To  sit 

cbuk-sfak'-shilsh  . . 
chwk-tiTt'-shilsli . . 

tshin-ze-mot' 

tsbin-ze'-lot 

tsbin-hu-i 

tne'stlakscblscbi . . . 

tno'cbisui'scb 

tne'sqiii 

To  stand 

Togo 

To  come  . . . . .  - 

cbffk-sh'wo'-i ;  ho'- 
isb  {imp.). 

cbi/k-nam-cb  i-n  al- 
tcho'-i;  tcb'bo'-isb 
{imp.). 

cbwk-9wis'-ti . 

tsbin-lsbit  z-bu'-i  . . 
tshin-kbwist 

tue'sqiii 

To  walk 

tne'squi'sti 

To  work,  make  .. 
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VOCABULARIES. 

Family. 


14.  Belhoola. 
George  G'ibhs. 

15.  Lilowat. 
George  Gibhs. 

16.  Tait. 

George  Gibhs, 

17.  Ko-mookbs. 
George  Gibhs. 

18.  Kuwalitsk. 
George  Gibhs. 

amt'h 

shmeb'-tcha.bk 

taat'1-luch 

um-mut-cbel  

kleh'-licht-sel 

ul-shliia-ma 

um-meht-chel 

eh-micht-chel 

yais-cbel . ...... 

kwab-da-cbab' 

kwa-ehsh' 

o-eb'. 

Tbel'-lisb. 

ai-yil. 

meht-la. 
eh'-mish. 

tlim'li 

ohs'-kach 

at-lehch' 

ich-kum . . 

n'sh-nash-kaatl 

sheh'-ma-ruaatl 

maa-tuk-kutl 

yach'-heh'-la 

kwo-lah'-g'yab 

eh'-bah  sbab' 

ks-num-mak'h  ... 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  NISKWALLI. 


I. 

NISKWALLI— ENGLISn. 


By  Georgk  Gjdbs,  M.  D. 


A. 


A' akwul,  the  lattices  of  a  fish  tcdr. 

Ab-iik,  carry  (iinp.). 

Ab-biilts-ts't,  (/ive,  make  a  /Jrcsen^  o/(imp.). 

A-bel,  a  niel,  if. 

Ab-shits,  (jlve,  make  a  inescnt  o/  (imp.). 

A'-chi,  a  sleeve. 

Ad  za(le-bi(l,  ast  zat-lab,  to   be  ignorant, 

not  to  know. 
Abed  la,  Led-la,  perhaps  (^implying  dishe 

lief). 
A-hwus-tus-sub,  icinter,  cold  iceather. 
Ai-ai'-asb,  ai'  yi-asb,  grave,  serious. 
Ai'-gwus,  exchange,  barter. 
A'\schlh;\'(ioh,intcrmittent,fei^er  and  ague. 
Ai-ut'-la,baieL'-la,  come  quick,  hurry  (im[i.). 
Ak,  ak-ki,  aks,  some. 
A-kas'kap,  correct,  true,  the  right. 
A-kekw,  loud  (as  talking). 
Akh-hvfad'zad,  a  seine,  net. 
A'-kwi  ba'kwi  (dim.),  in  a  liltle  while. 
Al,  ul,  at,  to. 
A'-hil,  fl  house. 
Al' asbik,  a  tortoise. 
Alcbad',  ichither. 
Alkb,  at-latl'b,  hurry,  conic  quick. 
Alkb-bad,  down  stream. 
Alsb,  (pliir.)  a'-lasb,  brother  or  cousin. 


AlL'b  kbw,  nnios,  fresh- water  mussels. 

Al  to'-di,  (dim.)   al-to'  di  di,  there;  v.  de'- 

a  (le. 
Aok,  present  or  existing,  used  as  the  verbs 

to  be  and  to  have. 
A  said'-bu,  to  know,  understand. 
As-a'-\vnl,  ast-so'wul,  hungry. 
As-baib'-bub,  the  first  menstrual  period. 
As  bal,  mixed,  confused. 
As-baltsb,  industrious, 
As-bas,  stationary. 
As-batl,  as  inetl,/?tZ/,  satisfied. 
As  bet-lil,  es-met-lin,  soft. 
Asbi-sad',  dark. 

x\s-cbats,  the  menstrual  (hidden)  lodge. 
As  cbe-bwab',  the  hives  (a  disease). 
As-cbe'-litsb,  unwilling,  lazy,  idle. 
As-che'-uk-wil,  dirty. 
As  cbitsb,  studded  with  brass  nails. 
As  cbub-ba,  to  bring  icood  and  water.     Qu. 

irait  on. 
As-obolt  bu,  to  hire,  hired. 
As-dekbw',  as-dukbw',  «i,  within. 
Ashdiils,  friend  (speaking  to  a  man). 
As  bt'-butsb,  curly-haired. 
As-l;ed  ?  how  ?  hotc  mtich  ? 
As-be'-ba-cbu,  as-be'-bibe',  for  shame,  jo 

cosely. 
Asbc'  kwub,  asbuts',  timid,  afraid. 
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Ashei)',  striped. 

As  hlukl-kut,   as-klaklka,   spotted  {of  an 

animal). 
A'-sbid,  a'-sbiul,  a  friend  {speaking  to  a  man). 
As  bokvv,  a  standing  tree. 
As-bo'yus,  ikb-bo'-yus,  stammering. 
As-bu,  a  seal. 
As-bu  cba'-tus,  hooJc-nosed. 
A'sbuddikbl,  the  placenta. 
As-biidsks',  striped. 
As-bukw,  upside  down. 
As-bu-le'-a-kwatl-dutl,  to  pull  the  Up  down. 
As-buts',  as-be'-a-kwub,  timid,  afraid. 
As-bwa'-kwil,  tired. 
As-bwat'-sab,  empty. 
As-bwe'-bwi-luk,  childish. 
As-bwe'-kus,  coughing. 
As-bwokb-w't,  worn  out. 
As-bwetsb,  scratched. 
Asbwul-lukb'-bwu,  strong  {us  a  man). 
As-hwnV-kn,  foolish,  drunk,  unchaste. 
As-bwul-le-uks,  loith  the  ears  pierced. 
As-bwul-lup,  lame. 

As-bwuls-bwuti-gwus(nieaning  unknown). 
As-bwut',  torn. 
As-i'-la-kwut,  lecherous. 
As-is'-ta,  so,  as,  like. 
Ascbub'-ba,  to  carry. 
As-cbulp,  twisted. 
As-dat,  is-dat,  midnight. 
As-dekbw',  as-dukbw,  within. 
As-dut'  cbo,  one. 
As-dzed'-za-be',  pregnant. 
As-dze-gwa'-tub,  crazy. 
As-ed-i  gwut?  tchat  is  said? 
As-ti'-ukHi,  forked  {as  a  river  or  road). 
Ase'-ukse'uk  (plur.),  with  many  forks  {as 

the  delta  of  a  river). 
As-guk,  us  guk,  open. 
As-guk'-kel,  sunshiny,  bright. 
Asgul'lutud,  marshy,  miry. 
As-g\va'-duk\v,  horned,  a  buck. 
As-gwi-ba'bad,  fringed. 
As-bal,  embroidered,  figured,  written. 
As-bat-sitcb,  covered  {as  with  a  blanket). 
As-jadsb,  the  neck. 


As  ji-uk,  as-sbekw,  shallotc. 

As-kad'as,  open-mouthed. 

As-katsks,  pug-nosed. 

Askau'-itsb,  hunchbacked. 

As-ke'-a-kab,  tangled  {as  thread). 

As-ke'-lits,  tight  {as  a  dress). 

Aski'-up,  ticklish. 

Askla'-bot,  to  hear. 

As-klakb'ka,  as-bhikl-kut,  spotted  {of  an 
animal). 

As-klakbw,  as-tlakbw,  large,  growing  large, 

As-kle'-da-lekbw',  lisping. 

As  klekbw,  klekbw,  three. 

Askle'-uk,  as-tle'-uk,  sticky,  adhesive. 

Asklo'  il,  as-klokb-wil,  lean,  cold. 

As-kluds'-hu-bos,  dull  {as  a  tool). 

As-klulkh,  spotted. 

Asko  lob.     Quaere  gray. 

As  ku  cba'  go  pats,  wiih  the  hair  parted  be- 
hind. 

Ask-bes',  staring,  to  stare. 

Ask-bu-sbe'-a-gwus,  " hatchet-faced^\ sharp- 
faced. 

As-kuk'li,  lying  on  the  back,  right  side  up. 

As-kulb  (meaning  uncertain). 

As  ku-lo'sum,  steep. 

Askwad-zil,  yellow  or  light  green. 

As- k wild  zis,  vexed. 

As-kwai'-i,  wi  ted,  withered. 

Askwal'-gwus,  crosswise. 

As  kwetsb,  scratched. 

Ask  we'-ukw,  as-kwe'-yukb,  corpulent,  preg- 
nant. 

Asla'-gwit-sa,  naked. 

As-lakh,  light. 

As-lo,  a  hole. 

As-lokb,  split. 

As-lolcbid,  to  hear. 

As-lo'-kuutcb,  bald. 

As-lukw,  slakw,  wet. 

Asluk  wa-dub  {or  dop),  muddy. 

As-lutsb',yw/J  {as  (i  kettle,  &c.). 

As  inal'-ko,  menstruation. 

AsuiiW,  friend  {speaking  to  a  woman). 

As-pe'-a-kail',  brittle. 

As-pe'  a-ken,  a  dead  or  old  mossy  tree. 
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As  peV,  hroad,  Ihiclc. 

As-pi-tletl'-snb,  with  the  hand  raised  to  the 
head. 

As-i)iul,  the  roots  of  plants^  a  heap  of  earth. 

As-pu'-kwub,  above  tide-icaler  (of  land). 

As-puk-wus,  round-headed. 

Aspa'  lil,  chaste. 

As  sil'-siim,  clothed,  dressed. 

As-sbap',  dried  (as  fish,  &c.). 

As-sbats,  hriiig  (imp.). 

As-sbekw',  as  shi'-ukw,  shallow. 

As'-sbi  (meaning  doubtful). 

As  ta,' bed,  furred  or  hairy. 

As-takb'-lia-gwil,  lying  on  the  belly  (of  per- 
sons only). 

As-tak-bul,  chapped  (as  the  hands). 

As-ta'-ko,  thirsty. 

As-t'blai'-uts,  syphilis  (in  a  man). 

As-tikwa'-de,  deaf. 

As-ti-kwa'  dit,  ignorant,  stupid. 

Ast-kla'-kos,  blind. 

As-tla'-bOt,  to  understand. 

As-thlkbw,  tlakhw,  large,  growing  large. 

As-tletl,  tattooed. 

As-tlukt'kl,  spotted  (of  an  animal). 

As-tle'-uk,  as-kle'-uk,  sticlcy,  adhesive. 

Ast-lug-wa'-di,  an  ear-pendant. 

As-to'  a-buts,  spotted. 

As  to'-ka-ba-dob,  a  cough,  consumption. 

Ast-sau'-e,  syphilis  (in  a  woman). 

Astsc'-po  HI,  with  the  eyes  closed. 

Ast-so'-wui,  as-a'-wul,  hungry. 

As-tsiik-bot,  a  standing  tree. 

As-tsup,  a  puddle. 

As-tutlkwa'-bad,  dinted  or  notched. 

Ast-zak,  a  fallen  tree. 

Ast-zat-lab,  ignorant,  uninformed. 

As-yo'-bil,  dead  (of  animals),  still-born. 

At-a-bud,  dead  (of  persons  only). 

At-chi-da'-cbi-du,  an  interjection  of  surprise. 

At-hhm-ol-gwuu'-bu,  the  west,  the  country 
on  the  sun's  road  to  the  west. 

A-ti-la'-bi,  te-la' -hi,  presently  (in  the  course 
of  the  day). 

A-ti-sU"ikb'  hel,  to-day,  to-night. 

At'-la,  ut'-hi,  to  come,  bring. 


At-la'-bu,  '■'■times'''';  the  number  of  times  any- 
thing has  been  done. 

At-tel-gwitl,  on  this  side. 

Al'-sa,  ut-sa,  I. 

At-sbils-ka'-lQs,  eyelids.  i 

At-si-gwus,  to  barter,  buy,  sell. 

At-sil-tel'-mu,  people. 

Ats-le  pal-duti,  lips. 

At-suds,  at-suts,  present  or  existing  (used  as 
a  verb),  to  be,  to  have. 

Au-teks,  calf  of  the  leg. 

B. 

Ba'-ba-ad,  offspring,  young. 

Ba'-chid,  ma'-cbin,  the  testicles. 

Bad,  m-<iu,  father. 

Ba'-ko,  ma'-ko,  snow. 

Ba'-kwOb,  ma'-kwom,  a  prairie. 

Bal-bulle',  bait  for  fishing. 

Ba-I6t'  sid-dub,  to  marry  a  brother'' s  widotc. 

Bat-suts,  bet'-suts,  a  snahe. 

Be'-a-kwail'-sut,  to  shalce,  tremble. 

Beb'-da,  a  doll. 

Beb-kod,  to  pick  or  gather  nuts. 

Bob  kwu,  all. 

Beb-kwu-cbad,  everywhere. 

Bel'-kwu,  bade,  come  bade. 

Besk'-bu,  bes'-kwu,  the  edible  crab. 

Beskb-cbiid,  lice. 

Be'-yets,  the  flesh  of  animals  and  birds. 

Bi-dotl,  the  white-fish,  corcgnnus. 

Bil  ill-bab,  bila' la-bab,  to  kneel. 

Blal'gwa,  the  navel. 

Blops,  a  raccoon. 

liokw,  all. 

Bokw-detl',  all  of  them. 

Bo  'kwi  cliiid,  everywhere. 

Bo  kwi  sa'-le,  both. 

Budsb,  a  lie,  it  is  a  lie. 

Bul-kutsbed,  to  return,  come  back. 

But-lits,  to  pay. 

C. 

Cba,  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Cba'-ad,  o-cbiid',  to  die. 
Cba'-cbug'-wus,  cha'-cbukw,  off  shore,  keep 
off 
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Cba'chns,  cba'-chesli,  small,  little,  a  boy. 

Cha'bt'd,  to  ridicule. 

Cbrid,  ichere. 

(Jliiids,  chats,  acorns. 

(Jba'clnts,  an  oalc. 

Clind  zil,  hide  yourself  {\.m\}.). 

Cha'-lekw,  the  wild  tulip,  Uiium. 

Cbii'-lc*sb,  the  loicer  arm,  %mst. 

Cba'-k'sb-uts,  the  hrulefern. 

Cbalko,  a  icell. 

Obaj),  limber,  soft. 

Chats'-a-bed,  the  handle  of  a  Icnife. 

Chat-bus,  a  round  head,  not  flattened. 

Chau  ai,  shells. 

Cba'wa-tub,  cha'bwnt,  to  cut,  to  chop. 

Cbe-bad,  cbe-ba'-dats,  the  haw  and  haw- 
thorn. 

Cht'-Utsh,  as-cbe'-litsb,  idle,  lazy. 

Chelp'-lin,  a  gimlet. 

CbesL'-bn,  s'chest'-bu,  husband. 

Cbetcb'-tla,  stony. 

Chet'-hi,  a  rode  or  stone. 

Cbet-la  hoUsl),  an  iron  pot. 

Cbe-yadsb',  to  cheat. 

Cbi-cba'-cb'il-wi,  the  aralia. 

Cbi-cbitchtla,  gravel, 

Cbid-cha  bu  (ineauing  uot  ascertained). 

Cbikb-kekh'-tub,  to  Mil  by  Icnoclciitg  on  the 
head. 

Chikot'-sid  (ineauing  uncertain). 

Cbi-kwnp'-i<ub,  klkwapsub  tub,  to  choice 
in  sicalloicing. 

Chil  ko'-ba,  cbil-ko'-bats,  the  raspberry  and 
bush. 

Cbil-po'ted,  to  mahe  sail. 

Cbiltsc',  a  doe  elk. 

Cbi  mas',  a  sister-in  laic  {to  a  man). 

Chisb  ai',  a  fishing  pole. 

Ohitcb,  near,  come  near  (imp.). 

Cbit-lak,  es-cbat,  a  baric  mat. 

Chit-Iel,  the  razor-clam. 

Cbits-cbid-osb'-bud,  a  pin,  a  toothpiclc. 

Cbitsb-hi'-bwats,  the  icild  pea. 

Cbi-wakli',  the  salmon  trout. 

Cbo'  tid,  to  gnaw. 

Cbot-hi,  s'chot-la,  leaves  of  the  maple. 


Ohot-luts,  cbo-ot-luts,  the  maple. 
ChOtsb-Ot-luts,  a  place  ivhcre  maiy'cs  grow. 
Cho'-tub,  a  flea. 
(Jhnh' hush,  brother- or  siSiCr-in-laic  [to   a 

icoman). 
Cbub-o'-ba,  broad  leaves  of  trees. 
Chug'-wusb,  a  wife. 
Cbuk-cbuk-wets,  large  beads. 
Chukbbud',  to  split. 
Chu-lalts,  to  lend  or  borrow. 
Chul  put-tud,  to  bore  [as  with  a  gimlet). 
Obu'-sud,  a  star. 

D. 

Da'da-to,  to-morroic. 

Da'-bu,  dalvbw,  just  note. 

Dai,  dai-ai',  di  e',  07ily,  but,  except. 

Da  le'-te,  another,  other,  different. 

Drtuf-si,  the  body. 

De'-a-de',  db'-di-de',  there,  close  by. 

De-a-le'-cbup,  beyond. 

De  bad,  mi-man,  small,  a  child. 

De-bad-da,  de  be'-ba-da,  an  infant,  son. 

De-beds,  beyond. 

Delihw,  de-ukb,  in,  ivithin. 

Del,kel,  kul  (meaning  not  ascertained). 

Del-gwa,  they. 

Di-a'-bats,  beyond. 

Di'-da-bokb,  turnips. 

Di-di,  de-a-de',  there,  close  by. 

Di-e',  only,  but,  except. 

Di  el,  di  el  gwitl,  across,  oh  the  other  side. 

Do'  kwi  but],  No-kwi-matl,  the  Skagit  name 
for  a  principal  mythological  character, 
familiar  also  to  the  Niskicalli. 

Dote',  you,  you  there  {addressed  to  a  man). 

Dotisb'-i-ba,  you  there  {to  a  man,  with  re- 
spect). 

Dot-si,  you,  you  there  {addressed  to  a  woman). 

Dug-kus-sed,  to  hoolc  or  fasten  {as  a  dress). 

Dug- we,  thou,  you  (sing.). 

Dub'yel,  flood-tide. 

Duk  e-k'k  sud,  to  wipe  the  nose. 

Du-sbakbtr',  to  string  beads. 

Dut-cho,  as-dut-cho,  one. 

Dza-a'  cbi,  the  right  hand. 
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Dza'a-gwnt,  io  rocl-  {(in  a  crarlle). 

Dza'-dis,  the  teeth. 

Dzalm'-le-gwut,  to  the  right. 

Dzu'  ka-j^wil,  to  lean. 

Dzal'gwn,  the  large  barnacle. 

Dzal-kOs.  to  turn  over  in  bed. 

Dza'-sbid,  (plur.)  dza-sh'dsbid,  the  foot,  t'le 

right  foot,  feet. 
Dze'-liu,  dzi'-hu,  litldze'  bu,  first,  foremost. 
Dzo  kwusb-tub,  the  tide. 
Dzo'-lak,  a  distaff. 
Dzo!-cba,  leaves,  surf. 

Dzndduk-ted  el^l,  the  cradlesticlc  or  rocker. 
Dzukb'tziit,  to  move,  make  room. 
Dziikh-bwalts,  odzukbw,  to  melt  {as  snoa-). 
Dzuk-kel,  to  stoop. 
Dzuk-kud,  dza  kad,  the  sound  of  whetting  on 

a  stone. 

E. 

E-bab'zicbu,  a  beach. 

E'-basb,  to  ivalk. 

E'  babash,  on  foot. 

E'-bats,  e/innts,  grandchild. 

F/  bib,  e'-pip,  e'-miiii,  to  copulule. 

E'-dad,  afishiccir,  also  one  of  the  constella 
tions  so  called. 

E  e',  e-Gkb',  yes. 

E-bwulkab,  e-bwul-kwab,  a  bay  or  harbor. 

Ek'-ko,  ik'-ki  (a  particle  of  iocrease). 

E'-kwia,  e/kwed,  to  ivipe. 

E'-la  cbid,  to  indl  the  hair. 

E'  labad,  border  or  edge  of  anything,  the 
horizon. 

E'-lak,  the  stern  of  a  canoe. 

E'-lot-sid,  the  outlet  of  a  river. 

EMuks,  e'-labu8,  the  end  or  point  of  any- 
thing. 

E'-siab,  an  eicpression  of  flattery ;  '"''yes, 
chief  ^\ 

EskeL'-a-bu,  skct,  the  neiv  moon. 

Eskb-kos'tiiiu,  compress  for  flattening  the 
head. 

Es-niel'-lin,  as  bet'-lie,  soft.,  pliahle,  limber. 

Es  pak,  a  penis  n-ith  retracted  foreskin. 

Es-tukb'-a-lin,  dark  of  the  moon  {qonc  out). 


G. 


Getl,  gutl,  gwutl,  of  or  belonging  to. 
Gukb-bad,  gukb-bod,  unstrung  {as  a  botv), 

tmtied,  loose. 
Guk-kot  sid-dub;  {v.  o-guk),  to  open. 
Guk-shids,  open  (iini).). 
Gul,  gwul  (meaning  unknown). 
Gnti,  gwutl,  of  or  belonging  to. 
Gut-te'-ud,  a  singing  in  the  fire. 
Gwa'-diikw,  a  horn. 
Gwa-le'-ukw,  u-aves. 
Gvviit,  who. 

Gvvat-cbu?  gwat-ko  ^.-who  are  you  ? 
Gwisb-e-lus,  bushy  haired. 
(xwis-tulb,  se-gwis-tulb,  earth,  sand. 
Gwitl  (meaning  unknown). 
Gwitsh'-gwitsb,  to  move  from  place  to  place. 
Gwnd-bebw',  gwud-be'-bwuts,  the  dewberry 

and  vine. 
Gwnd'-del,  sit  (imp.). 
Gwulalt',  to  kill,  tvound,  strike. 
Gwul-le/-cbid  (meaning  not  understood). 
Gwns-sob',  a  species  of  grass.,  a  coarse  thread. 
Gwutl,  gutl,  getl,  of  or  belonging  to. 
Gwut'-cbid,  look  for,  seek  (imp.). 
Gwutl  sliid,  1  miss  {a  mark). 

H. 

Ha  akw',  by  and  by. 

Ilad  dub,  s'bad-dub,  summer. 

Hilds,  ha'-huds,  a  species  of  clam,  lutraria. 

Hads-kus,  long-nosed. 

Ilad-zai'yut-sid,  a  long  chin. 

Ilad-zub,  the  kamas-root,  squ'dla  esculenta. 

Hai,  enough,  stop  {when  helped  to  food). 

Il.ii-et'  la,  ai-ut'-la,  come  quick,  hurry. 

Hai-o'-bwa,  bwai  o,  a  fly. 

Ilai-uk'  lo,  quick,  let  us  go. 

Hai-yel,  broken  {as  a  ]i,orse). 

Ila  latl-cbitl,  a  species  of  thistle. 

^a-le^  ba-likb',  alive. 

lla-lekw',  a  spoon. 

Hal-gwa' ;  qu.  she,  she  tcho. 

Elap-a-bed,  the  scallop. 

Hatl,  good,  glad,  pleased. 
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I3atl  ka'-cbis;  qn.  good-natured. 

Hfitl'-tid,  brother-in-law  to  a  man  {the  icife 
living). 

Hats,  tall,  long. 

Hats-a-bedak,  sMn  leggings. 

Hatshid,  to  correct. 

Hat-sud-shid,  a  species  of  strawberry. 

Plau-wi-lo',  the  hermit-crab. 

Ila-wet'-sa,  the  stone  crab. 

He'-a-ked,  to  scratch  the  head. 

He-a'-sbud,  thonhyou  [byonemanto  another). 

He'-bid,  to  scratch. 

Hed'-du-;\  a,  never. 

"Hed-la,  a-hed-la,  perhaps  {implying  disbe- 
lief). 

Hekb-ka'-bats  sukh-pats',  spool-thread. 

Hek-bobt,  an  oar. 

Hckb  pai'-yiiltsh,  a  large  dish  or  plate. 

HOkw,  large. 

Hc'-kwetl,  red. 

He'- k  wet-so-lit'  za,  a  red  blanket. 

He-kwet'-lutsb,  red-haired. 

Hekw-gvvil-de',  a  mule. 

Hekws'bo'-yub,  d(ar  {in  price). 

He'-lab,  labt,  see  (imp.). 

Hes-ko,  thanks  {used  by  woman  to  man). 

Bets,  raw. 

Het-sil,  for  shame. 

He'-wil,  be'-wil-la,  begone  (imp.),  (jo  oh,  {as 
with  a  story). 

He-uk'-ul-la,  o-kul'-la,  to  thanJc  one. 

Hl-paikbtl',  b'pai'-ats,  Oregon  cedar,  thuja. 

Hi-tot-sa,  black,  dark  bhie  or  green,  dark- 
colored. 

Hi-tot-sa-lit'-za,  a  dark  blanket. 

Ho-bai'-utsid,  to  pout. 

Ho'-bed,  throio  out  (imp.),  bail  out  {as  a  ca- 
noe). 

Ho'-bel,  bo'-be-Io,  stop  talking. 

Hobt,  a  paddle. 

Hob-ti,  the  ash. 

Ho-bob-ti-kobo,  the  ventral  fins  of  a  fish. 

Hod,  bot,  fire. 

Hod-de',  Hnn-ue',  a  mythological  personage. 

Hu'-di,   s'bo'-di,   the   toad-fish,   cottus,   the 
Pleiades. 


Ho-duk-sid,  to  light  {as  a  candle). 

Uo-elb,  thread. 

Ho'-i,  good-bye. 

Ilo-kokw,  while. 

Ho  kok,  dollar,  silver. 

Hok-ko-lit'-za,  a  white  blanket. 

Hok-k'bap,  the  hip,  on  the  hip. 

Ho-kwailvbw',  light  blue. 

Ho-kwats,  yelloio  or  light  green. 

Hokwuts,  frightened,  afraid. 

Ho-kwe'-lisb,  smoke,  fog. 

Dol,  entire. 

Ho'-Ia,  ho  o'-la,  bo'-lus,  bo-lukbt',  if,  per- 
haps. 

Hot,  bod,  j^re. 

Hot-bot,  speak  (imp.). 

Hotl,  the  larger  dentalium  shells. 

Ho-tot'-so-bum,  to  shoot  {with  gun  or  bow). 

Hotsb,  rough  neater. 

Elo'-yil,  to  become,  to  grow  like. 

Ho-Yokb,  bo-.yukbw',  stop,  finish  (imp.). 

Ho-ytit,  do  (imp.). 

Hu,  bwu,  a  suffix  denoting  locality. 

Hfibda'-ad,  the  womb. 

Hu-bo'-sid,  o-po'-sud,  to  throic,  to  cast. 

Hu  cba'-bwo-pud,  a  whip. 

Hu-cbe'-a-kud,  the  large  sea-mussel. 

Hu-cbil-pe'gwud,  a  gun-screw. 

Hud-de-gweg'-sa-b',  a  ^'  ditty-boy  ^\ 

Hud  dc'-bu,  bud-dekbw',  in,  within. 

Hud-deld.     Qu./or. 

Hud'-do,  the  humpbacked  salmon,  8.  proteus. 

Hud  sbad'-bid,  a  snowshoe. 

Hud  zad-mit,  the  human  skin. 

Hu  i-da'-litld,  to  cook. 

Hukhbud,  to  lash  or  lace  icith  a  cord. 

Huk-ked,  bukke'-ud,  to  pick  up  with  tongs, 
&c. 

Hu-ko-ked,  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Huk-kot-sid,  covered,  tvith  the  lid  on. 

Huk-sbe  ded',  a  string  or  cord. 

Huk-kwas-so-lit-za,  a  green  blanket. 

Hu-kwas'-snd,  a  towel. 

Hu-kwe'-a-kod,  a  cup. 

Hu-kwul-letsb',  the  roe  of  crabs. 

Hul-lai-yiitsid,  large  storage-baskets. 
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ITuMat'-sicl,  a  species  of  fungus  used  for  red 

paint. 
Hul-lel'-do-ped,  the  floor  of  a  house. 
nul-Io-a'-se(],   bul-wa' seel,   a  bed   or  hcd- 

place  in  a  lodge. 
Hulto  mals',  bwul-ti-malsb,  a  yun. 
Iliil-to-bo-lit  za,  a  white  blanket. 
Huu-ne',  Hod-cle',  Ilwiinne',  a  mythological 

character. 
Hup  hup,  the  ground  grape,  [ttiher  of  equise- 

turn). 
Ilush-kos,  light  blue  cloth  or  flannel. 
Hus-kwi  duk'-ke  (meaniug  unknown). 
Hutcb,  the  will,  wish,  opinion,  mind. 
Hut!,  like  in  appearance. 
Ilut-la'-lekw,  to  sucJc,  to  raise  a  blister  by 

suction. 
Hutld,  bitten. 

Hutl  pa-lol  kwid,  the  under  eyelid. 
Hut'-Iu-g\vul  le'-gwuddub,    a  posthumous 

child. 
Hut-se'-lup  id,  a  saddle. 
Hutsgo-sud,  soap. 

Hut-sha'-to-bid,  s'bud-sha'-bed,  foot-prints. 
Hutsb  kla'-lus,  the  eyeballs. 
Hut's  buts-ats,  the  icild  geranium. 
Hut-tots,  blade,  or  any  darlc  color. 
Hut-tut ta])',  a  two-edged  knife. 
Hu'-ye-lo,  to  become,  to  be  changed  or  trans- 
formed. 
Hwai'-o,  bai-o'-bwa,^tes. 
Hwai'-yu,  the  knee-pan. 
Hwal'-i-tiit,  to  snore,  to  purr. 
Hwas,  sa-bwas',  it. 
Hwats'1-ba',  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
Hwatl,  a  pillow. 
Hwe',  no. 

Hwc'-a-ke,  saw-grass. 
Hwe  a-kwus'-sub,  to  hang  one's  self. 
Hwe'-cbi-dop,  to  plough. 
Hwe'-kit-su,  to  ruh  against  any  one. 
Hwe' kwa-di,   thunder ;    also   the  Thunder 

Bird,  lohose  icings  create  the  sound. 
Hwe'-kwi-bukb'-bwa'  cbi,  the  knuckles. 
Hwe'-kwi-e'-uk,  the  cake-urchin,  scutclla. 
Hw'1-hul-wild,  thwarts  of  a  canoe. 


Hwe'-lad  i,  the  checks. 

Hwifdib'-kwi-ekw',    kwiekw',    a    sailor''s 

'■'■palm'',  a  thimble. 
Hwiu-bwil-mekbw,  a  baby-house. 
Hvvot-skus,  sharp-pointed. 
Mwub-bud,  throw,  put  (imp.). 
Hwud-zuks,  bwudsks,  sharp-pointed. 
Hwul,  to,  with. 
Hwul-bwul-kok-shid,  to  make  a  fool  of  one's 

self 
Hwuls,  sharp  edged. 
Hwul-ti-inalsb,  bul-to-mals,  a  gun. 
Hwutsb,  the  sea. 
Hwul-tum,  a  lohite  man. 
riwun-ue'.     See"Hunne"'. 
Hwut-bwulb,  loose  {as  a  dress). 
Hwutl,  to   break,  to   separate.       See    also 

''Come",  ''Eat",  Fart  II. 
Hwut-letsht,  to  break  {as  a  stick). 
Hwutl  ma-cbin,  to  castrate. 
Hwutsed-tid  to  pot-t'd,  take  in  sail  (imp.). 
Hwut-so-sat-cbi,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Hwut-sutcb,  the  posteriors. 


[-basb,  to  steal  upon  a  woman  at  night. 

Ikb  cbe-gwa'-sub,  to  take  a  wife. 

Ikbbup'-a-gwa,  t'bup-a  gwa'-sud,  to  fold  up 
{as  a  blanket). 

Ikb-o'  yus,  as-bo'-yus,  to  stammer,  stammer- 
ing. 

Ikb-pe'-lus,  a  flattened  head. 

Ik'-ki,  ek-ke,  a  particle  of  increase. 

11  cbukb',  half  [in  quantity). 

II  bwatl,  a  part  of  anything. 

11-lukb,  half  {in  length). 

Is  dat,  as-dat,  midnight. 

Isb'-i-ba,  an  interjection  denoting  con- 
tent. 

Is-sa',  an  interjection  of  im[)atience. 

Is'-sbi,  and,  (qu.  besides,  together  with). 

Is-sbi-de',  very,  a  strong  asseveration. 

Is-tUtlakb',  last  night. 

It-lug-wuts,  tlieiniddle  {of  length). 

Itsa'-litut-tub,  to  tell  one's  dreams. 
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Jritl-sliib,  a  necldace. 

Josb-id,  claw  of  a  crab,  the  thigh. 

.lokb,  proud. 

Jnz'-wa,  Zug'-Wi\,  frights,  monsters. 

K. 

Ka,  many  (the  plural  sign). 

JCa'-bai,  a  girl  not  yet  arrived  at  pid)crty. 

Kilb-tletl,  to  fold. 

Ka-(lai'-yu,  the  hairy-tailed  rat,  neotorna. 

Kful'-liu,  the  mouth. 

Kad  zukli',  kad-zukh',  entrails. 

Ka-gvval'bw,  flux. 

Ka-bat-laliu,  often,  many  times. 

Ka-hol-gwun'-bii,  k'kOl-gwuubii,  the  east, 

the  country  on  the  sun's  road  in  the  east. 
Ka-bOs,  ka  bo'  siu,  a  club. 
Kai-ik',  a  foal. 
Kaikbw,  skaikb,  inland,  the  interior,   vj)- 

streain. 
Kai-ukhkwa,  the  ncclc. 
K'.ikb'-po,  ka-po'lints,  hazel-nuts  and  bush. 
Ka'-kaiu,  salt. 

Kakbw,  kakb-bwuts,  crab-apple  and  tree. 
Ka'-let  cbi,  the  left  hand. 
Ka'-lOb,  ka'-lus,  the  eye, 
Kal-sbid,  the  left  foot.  ■ 
Kals,  the  sun-floicer  root. 
Ka-iua'-ni,  the  sea-snail. 
Ka-se',  uncle  on  either  side  while  the  parent 

is  living. 
Kats-a'-gwats,  spirwa. 
Kau'-its,  a  hunchbaclc. 
Kaukb,  till,  tin  ware. 
Ka-wob,  to  howl  as  a  icolfor  dog. 
Ku'  akulkb,  herring-roe. 
Ke'-cbai,  ground-moss. 
Ke-kai'-joks,  trolling -line  for  fishing. 
Kekb-bu,  kaikbw,  inland,  up-stream. 
Kek-li  elsk,    a  game   similar  to  hockey  or 

handy. 
K(i'-ko  wilts,  tlie  grasshopper. 
Kt'l,  kul,  gul  (meaning  unknown). 
K<*  bib,  ke'  lo-bit,  a  canoe  (generic). 


Kelt,  the  slcunk-cahbage. 

Ke-])otl,  a  stone  mortar  or  metate. 

Kes,  the  highest  or  four -point  in  dice. 

Ketbecbaib',  ground-pine,  creeping  ever- 
green. 

Kctsh,  dear  in  price. 

Ke-uk-ut-sbid,  to  hobble  or  fetter  {as  a 
horse). 

Ke-ya',  brittle. 

Ke'-ya,  a  grandmother  or  great-aunt. 

Ke-yup-tub,  o-kiup,  to  tickle. 

Kb  Tib,  heavy. 

K'lio'-bubelts,  white  pebbles. 

Kik-dzo'-bap,  the  yarroiv. 

Kla'bads,  eel-grass. 

Kla-bat'  sub,  to  cross  one's  self,  sign  with  the 
cross. 

Khi'-chub,  bring  ftretvood  (imi).). 

Kla'-dap,  to  feed,  give  to  eat. 

K!a'-de-el'-li,  under  leaves  of  bulbous  plants. 

K\ii'-(l\,  a  fallen  tree. 

Kla'-gwits-ab,  to  strip  one's  self. 

Khibai'-lal-lus,  the  evening  star. 

Klai,  a  shovel  nose  or  burden  canoe. 

Kla'-kwu,  by  and  by. 

Klakb,  dark,  night. 

Kbikbw,  us  tlilkbw,  to  groiv  large. 

Kla'kwa-Iekw,  to  liclc. 

Klakw'  tid,  a  mat-needle. 

Klal,  klalbas  (meaning  unknown). 

KUi'  lad,  k]a.\iiCi-k]i, presently,  soon. 

Kla'-lap,  klal-lup,  the  tongue. 

Kla'-lats-a'-ta,  tvait  (imp.). 

Klab-bi  .jiikb,  iveaned. 

Kla'-lel,  to  land,  come  to  land. 

Klal-gwus,  united. 

Klal'-leksbub,  to^Jut  out  the  tongue. 

Klap,  to  hide,  cache  anything. 

Kla-pok,  afternoon. 

Kbit'su[)-pud,  a  buckle,  belt. 

KU)tcb,  the  belly. 

Khiut,  klo-wut,  new,  fresh. 

Kleb'-bud,  tsub'-bed,  a  spoon. 

Kle-beds,  on  one  side. 

Kle'-cb'm,  a  weasel. 

Kle-cbil'-ke-dub,  to  cut  the  hair. 
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K\i^-{\iib,  Jiiihiug  line. 

Klo-dap,  JiaUbut-hook. 

Kled  ecb,  a  hermaphrodite. 

Kle'-did,  tied. 

Kled'  gwild,  IdOdtid,  a  rope. 

Klejit-chi,  sharp-edged. 

KIckli  (ineauiug  imknowu). 

Kle-liWil/litsb,  to  catch  on  {as  on  a  thoni). 

Klekhw,  as-klekhw,  three. 

Kle-kwiid,  an  iron  fish-hook. 

Klei'-gwid-gwul,  a  )iook,  hooks  and  eyes. 

Klelkh,  to  turn  aside. 

Klel'-Ia  gwub,  bring  fire  (imp.). 

Klelts,  to  hand  to.,  help. 

Klembvve'-la,  hail. 

Klep;  klij),  /^le-pa'-buts,  beneath,  under. 

Kletl-i)ik\v,  a  woman^s  dress  [modern). 

Klet-iid,  to  2) rick  {as  with  a  pin). 

Kle-uk'  wud,  a  halibut-hook  {of  wood). 

Kle'-yut  (ineauiug  uuknowu). 

Kl-he'  litsb,  stand,  stand  up  (imp.). 

Kl  liols,  kl-bOl  suts,  cranberry  and  vine. 

Kl  bvvutsuts,  shrub  of  evergreen  huckle- 
berry. 

Kl'-bwai',  the  winter  salmon,  S.  canis. 

Kli-kwa'-lit.s,  to  snaj)  {as  a  dead  stick  break- 
ing). 

Klip-pud,  the  eyelashes. 

Klip,  tlip.    *'ee"Klep". 

Klit-ie'-abil-luks,  klo'-a-hil-luks,  beads. 

Kl'ka-lid,  a  kanias-stick,  a  stick  for  digging 
roots,  tCc. 

Klkwap-sub-tub,  cbikwupsub,  to  choke, 
strangle. 

Kio,  tlo,  kUi,  tlu,  prefix  deuotiug  tbe  futu'^e. 

KlOb,  tlOb,  good,  right,  icell. 

KlOb  as-i&'ta,  it  is  good,  good  so. 

Klob  o  ta',  that  is  right. 

Klob-ol)-klob,  good-natured. 

Klob  kat  silabt,  look  out,  take  care. 

KlobOb,  to  hunt. 

Klo'-bi-eM,  meteors,  falling  stars. 

Klo'-hwul,  enough. 

Kiokb-klokb,  oysters. 

Klo  kwatl,  tJie  sun. 

Kio  kwels-bid,  the  skin  of  a  bulb  or  tuber. 


Klop,  sunrise. 

Klo'snt,  a  gun-charger,  a  load  for  a  gun. 

Klots-a-lekw',  to  tie 

Klowil  alp',  to  gallop. 

Kl'pat',  the  figures  on  baskets. 

Kin,  tlu.    /See  "Klo". 

Kluk-bu,    klukb-ko,    hard   or    strong,   not 

brittle. 
Kluk'sbid,  lame,  an  odd  shoe  or  stocking. 
Klul-dukbw',  enough. 
Kluls,  klul'-set,  klulfs,  6'^o^>  {doing  or  going) 

(imp.). 
Klnp,  a  hill. 
Klutl-te-de'-wut,  seeds. 
Ko,  icater,  q.  v.  in  Part  II. 
Ko'-bai,  sko'-bai,  a  dog. 
Ko-babshid,  ko-bo'b-sbid,  the  ankle. 
Ko-bal'-it,  an  axe. 

Ko-baL'sbid,  ko-raat-sbiu,  a  rainbow. 
Kob-hwul  la'-had,    kobukbwut-sbid,    the 

clboiv. 
Kobwa'  cbi,  ko-bwai'-chi,  the  nails. 
Ko-kal  e'  kuu,  copulation. 
Kolas'-tau,  the  servlce-bcrry. 
Ko-latsb',  to  take  small  fish  with  a  rake. 
Kelt  chuts,  arbutus  menzesii. 
Ko-matl'-ked,  a,  dog''s  hair  blanket. 
Ko-o'-dak.     (Qu.)  to  glee  a  feast. 
Ko'  pel-la,  the  codfish. 
Kot,  a  mat  of  flat  rrishes. 
Kotsa-dits,  to  kiss. 
K'po'-sud,  to  flatten  the  head.. 
K's-si'-o,  a  imrpoise. 

K'sok-tal  k'set'-cbi,  nails  (f  fiugers  and  toes. 
Kuda'     (bo-liis     ku-da')     (metiuing     not 

kuowu). 
Kuk'b,  elder  brother  {by  a  man). 
K\\\,  kel,  gul  (uieauing  uukuown). 
Ku-la-laf'-bu,  brass. 
Kulkb,  salmon  roe. 

Kal-la'-ka-bid,  the  shells  of  crustaceans. 
KuMa'-li-gwnt,  to  the  left. 
Kul  lub',  bad,  wicked,  vicious. 
Kul-sid,  to  cook  with  hot  stones. 
Kults-e'-bu,  get  u-p  (imp.). 
Kup  lusb,  a  slvng-shot,  a  loaded  stick. 
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KwfKl,  a  mosquito. 

liwad-datsh,  to  take  bade  {a  present). 

Kwa-(le'-a-kwats,  cottonwood,  populus. 

KuTitFh,  a  message. 

Kwads-a-lat'  bu,  a  brass  kettle. 

Kwa'-gwitch,  a  buclc  elJc ;  also  the  constella- 
tion Ursa  Major. 

Kwai'-hu,  a  landing-net  for  Jiih. 

Kwai-i-bot-li,  come  ashore  (imp.). 

Kwai'-ikhl,  to  send  one  on  an  errand. 

Kwai'-toltsh,  baclcbaslcets  or  sacks. 

Kwak-wa-stai-miukh,  a  fabulous  race  of  pig- 
mies. 

Kwill,  crooked. 

Kwal,  tame. 

Kwa'-litl'h,  pitch,  gum. 

Kwa'-li-us,  kwal' yus,  an  adze. 

Kwalts,  boil  (imp.). 

Kwas'  do  111/  za,  a  goafs-wool  blanlet. 

Kwash-it,  to  count. 

Kwas'-ulshid,  the  paunch. 

Kvvatld,  ^0  throio  down,  throw  away. 

Kwa'-tuu,  skwa'tad,  a  mouse. 

Kwau-se-uts,  the  lupin. 

Kwe'-ad,  to  shout,  call  to  any  one, 

Kwe'  a-kwe',  beads. 

K we'- chid,  to  split  open,  to  burst. 

Kwed,  how  many  ? 

Kwed,  kwedt,  the  beard. 

Kwed  i-gwns,  to  lorestle. 

Kwe-kwa  de'-akwats,  the  aspen. 

Kwe'-kwats,  the  tule  rush. 

Kwe'kwi-ie,  the  skate  {fish). 

Kwe'kwua,  few. 

Kwe'-kwulli,  grass,  herbs. 

Kwe-lo'-litsh,  a  basket. 

Kwelp,  roots  of  trees. 

Kwe  tukbt'-li,  come  ashore. 

Kwid-do-bai'-o-ched,  kwud-dub-ba'-lob,  the 
handle  of  anything. 

Kwid-datsbuds,  shake  hands  (imp  ). 

Kwi-ekw,  hwi  nkb'  -  kwi  -  ekw',  a  sailor's 
'■'■  palm''\  a  thimble. 

Kwil-la'-di,  the  ear. 

Kwi.sb-kwishks,  an  awl. 

Kwi  yukb',  kwi-jo'k,  the  belly. 


Kwo-otdid,  killed. 

Kwotaitsit,  the  sturgeon. 

Kwot.'  le-cbid,  to  quench,  throw  icater  on. 

Kwn-dabe'-duts,  the  dogwood,  cornus. 

Kwiid-dub-ba'lob,  kwid-do-bui'o-cbid,  the 

handle  of  anything. 
Ivwud-zab,  lichens,  mosses,  etc. 
Kwul,  cooked,  done. 
Kwul-la'-chi,  the  starfish. 
Kwul-ot'-sid,  saliva. 
Kwnl  -  lus'-ti-o,   the  oulakan,   thaleickihys 

Oregona. 
Kwiil'-luts,  evergreen  huckleberry. 
Kwus-is'-tas,  iii  this  way,  thus. 
Kwus-satld',  the  mane  of  a  horse. 


Labt,  la-bid'-tle',  be-lab,  see!  see  ye  (iin]).) 
Lab  bobad,  a  vest,  or  loaistcoat. 
La-bais'-la.     Qu.  to  come  or  go  withotit  pur- 
pose. 
La  hal,  slahal,  the  game  of  hand,  game  of 
.    disks. 
La-bod,  to  stab. 
Lak,  back,  behind  (for  compounds  see  Part 

n.) 

j  La-ka'-lot-sid,  the  knee-pan. 

Lakb,  light. 

La  le',  lul  le,  another,  other. 

La-le'  kwus,  another,  different. 

La-le'-itub,  lale'-il  ukbw,  to  alter  or 
change. 

La-lel,  la  lil  {see  lel),/ar. 

La le'o-sil,  to  alter  in  appearance. 

La-lud'hii,  icait  (imp.). 

Lappeld',  to  drive  animals. 

Le  bed'  cbu,  as-bed'-cbu,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ivith  you  ? 

Le-he'  lel-lus,  the  morning  star. 

Lekh'-bu,  uk-bo,  short  {in  dimension). 

Le'-kud-ja,  to  fish  with  a  rake. 

Lei,  lil,  la-lel,  la-lil, /ar. 

Le-le'-yi-was,  the  constellation  Orion. 

Lel-sbudst,  the  botvsman  of  a  canoe. 

Lel'-ttsiit,  lil'-tsfit,  move  farther,  beoff(\m\}.). 

Let-us-bukbw',  the  autumn. 
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Lil,  lei,  la-lil,  la-lel,/or. 
Lil-tsut,  leltsut,  be  off  (imp.). 
Lil-kwi,  a  wooden  dish  or  plate. 
Litl,  a  particle  deuotiug  direction. 
Litl-dzi'-hu,  before.,  go  before. 
Litl-lak,  litl-e'-lak,  baclc.,  go  behind. 
Lit'lel-gwitl,  a  little  tray  off. 
Litl-odug'-witsli,  round,  the  middle. 
Lo'-gwus,  a  cape  or  cloak. 
Lo'-lutI,  old  (of  persons). 
Lot-lil,  to  grow  large. 
Lud  hu  chad-bu,  where  now  ? 
Lug-wub,  a  youth,  young  man. 
Lukb,  the  ribs. 
Lukh'shid,  a  torch  or  candle. 
Luk-wai,  a  dish  of  stone  or  crochcry. 
Luk-kwat-lad,  to  drive  animals. 
Luk-wud,  take  food  (iiu]).). 
Lul-le',  la-le',  different,  other,  another. 
Lul-wa'-sed,  hullo-a'-sed,  a  bed,  bed-place  in 
a  lodge. 

M. 

Ma'-chin,  ba'-cbid,  the  testicles. 

Maiets,  a  buck  elk. 

Makwom,  ha-k'w oh,  a 2)rairie,  meadow. 

Ma'ko,  ba'ko,  S7iow. 

Man,  had,  father  (used  by  both  sexes). 

]Ma-pot,  again. 

Mat,  glue  made  offish-skins. 

M'dab,  to  give  birth,  bring  forth. 

Me'-ta-la,  sme'-ta-li,  a  game  of  dice. 

Mi-man,  de-bad,  -s^nall,  a  child. 

Misb,  bisb,  suflSx  ineauiug  ''people",  added 

to  local  name. 
Mit-cbi-lo'  la,  the  ant. 
Mitikb,  suffix  denoting  locality.  '• 
Muk'bw,/a(  (of  a  person). 
Muk-kwat  bu,  large  round,  stout. 
Muk  kwe'  gwa-do,  a  penumbra. 
Muk-kwet'-sa,  to  carry  on  tbe  shoulder. 
Muks'u,  the  nose. 

Mut-sets'  da-letl,  a  variety  of  smilax. 
Mukw,  bokw,  all. 

Na'  gwa-bet,  an  echo. 
Na'-batl,  a  sea-otter. 


Nat-la'-hin,  sunset. 
N'cba'-bokh,  once,  one  time. 
N'du-bu-dab,  to  warm  the  posteriors. 
Net'  chu,  the  dentalimn,  "  toampum^\ 
N'gvvut  chid,  to  chase. 
Nokwed,  an  iron  arrotvhead. 
No-kwi-makbl,Do  kwi-butl, the tSkagitname 

for  the  principal  supernatural  being. 
N'sla'-lekw,  to  take  a  wife. 

O. 

O-ad  za-kad,  to  turn  anything  round  or  oiu  r. 

O  aid'-hu,  o-ed  hu,  to  find. 

O-akh-ho,  to  dig  clams,  to  clam. 

O-at-a-bud,  o-a'-ta-bud,  to  die  (used  of  [per- 
sons only). 

O  atld,  o  utld,  to  eat. 

O  bais'hub,  obais-hobil,  to  menstruate  the 
first  time. 

O-bal-bal,  to  mix,  to  mistake  one  for  anolln  r. 

O-be'-a-kwait'-stit,  to  saw  {as  in  a  lumber- 
mill). 

0-be-dab,  to  give  birth. 

Obetlil,  to  soften  as  grease,  melt. 

Obet-la-lekw',  to  grind  [as  in  a  mill). 

Obs-chug-wush,  to  take  a  wife. 

O-bud-cbub,  to  lie. 

O-but  shiis,  to  put  doivn,  lay  down. 

O-cha'-a-chatl,  to  play,  amuse  one's  self. 

0-cbab,  u  chab,  to  die. 

0-chad,  to  hide.  ' 

O-ch ad-dub,  to  tremble. 

O-cha'bwud-sid,  to  whip. 

O-cha'-pab,  sour,  it  is  sour. 

O  cho'-ba,  as-chub-ba,  to  curry, 

O  cbokw,  to  cut. 

O-chug  hub,  the  gonorrhoea. 

O-cbuk'-wub,  to  sink  in,  be  mired. 

O-cbut-plu  (meaning  unknown). 

Oda'-atsid,  to  give  a  name. 

0-dab,  to  order,  command. 

Od  hukwakw,  to  abort  by  violence. 

Odbul-ku-datsh,  to  eat  excrement. 

Od-hut'  zo  sub,  to  pluck  out  the  hair. 

Od-hwe'-chus,  to  scratch  the  face. 

O-dodkub,  it  is  bad  weather. 
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O-diig-wti'-bats,  the  middle  of  lengthy  half- 
■way. 

O-dug-witsh,   o-da'-gwitsb,    the  middle  of 
width. 

Ocliig  was,  to  put  into  (as  into  a  bowl). 

O-duli-cba'-la-ak,  to  follow  or  pursue. 

Od-za'-La-gwil,  to  learn. 

Odzalibw',  to  blow  down. 

Od-zalihw,  to  melt. 

Od-za'-kwut,  to  quiver,  rode,  Hceter'^K 

Od-zfit-lab,  to  lose  the  tvay^  blunder  in  speeeh^ 
malce  a  mistake. 

Od  zed-zi,  to  conceive. 

O-dzei'-but,  to  seek,  loolcfor. 

Od-ze'  uk-ud,  o  tse'-a-kud,  to  neujh. 

Od  za'  bed,  ed  zo'-but,  to  kick. 

O  dzo'-bwut,  to  vomit. 

Od-zuk'-knd,  to  lohet  [as  a  knife  on  a  stone). 

O-c'-a-kwuddop,  to  clean  up,  sioeep. 

O-e'-basb,  to  loalk. 

O  e'-bel,  to  copulate. 

O  cd'liu,  o-aid'-bu,  to  find. 

Oe'-bil,  oc'-bul,  to  smell  something. 

O  ed  i-gwut,  as  ed'-i  gwut,  what  is  iff  what 
is  saidf 

O  e'-ku,  it  is  clearing  up  [of  the  weather). 

Oel'-gwut",  to  say. 

O  el-i-kwut,  to  copulate. 

O-e'-tut,  to  sleep. 

O-gbar,  to  unstring,  tmtie. 

O  guk,  oguk-kub,  to  open  {as  a  door),  to 
clear  up. 

O-gLi'-sid,  to  tell,  relate. 

Ogwal',  to  upset. 

O  gwal',  to  explain,  teach,  show  hoxv. 

O-gwa'-lab,  to  gape  or  yawn. 

O  gwe'-gwi,  to  assemble. 

Ogwc'-lid,  to  uncover, 

O  gwo'bub,  to  bark  {as  a  dog). 

O-gwud'del,  to  sit,  sit  tip. 

O-gsvul  lalL',  to  strike,  wound,  kill. 

O  bab,  to  surprise,  attack  unaivares. 

O-hab,  oha'-bab,  to  iceep,  to  cry  as  an  ani- 
mal. 

O-ba-dakb',  to  warm. 

O-bad-dud,  to  push. 


O-badz'-iit  liid,  to  prize  as  with  a  lever. 

O  bai-ub,  to  laugh. 

O-ba'-kut-tub,  to  wind. 

O  bal,  o  ba'-lad,  to  embroider,  write,  tfcc. 

O-ba'-sub,  o-bwa'  sub,  to  sneeze. 

O-batl,  to  love,  like,  wish,  loant. 

O  betl,  wo- bed,  why,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

O-be'-ba-bet  sil,  to  pretend  tj  be  angry. 

O- be'- bud-dub,  the  spring. 

Obet-sil,  tobe  angry,  to  be  ashamed. 

O-bet-silus,  to  sulk,  to  blush. 

O  bi  etl,  to  ravish. 

O  bob,  o-bwob,  to  go. 

Ob;)'-but  sut,  to  fall,  drop  down,  let  drop, 

lose. 
0-bod,  o-kwasb,  to  burn. 
O-bot-bot,  to  speak,  talk. 
O-bo'-kot,  o  bo'-kwut,  to  prick  as  with  a 

pin. 
O-bo'-yub,  o-bwo'-j'ub,  to  barter. 
O-bo'-yukb,  to  finish . 
Obo'-yut,  to  do. 

0-bud  a  ukbw',  to  become  warm. 
Obud  dekbw,  to  come  inside. 
Obutls,  to  bite. 
0-but-lnsh,  tobe  jealous. 
O'-hwa.,  o-bwakbw,  go  (imp.). 
O-hwa'-datsb,  to  ebb  {as  the  tide). 
O-bvva'-bub,  o-ba'-sub,  to  sneeze. 
O  bwe'a  kwitsbiit:,  to  blaze  {as  the  fire). 
O-bwe'-chus,  to  cut  or  scratch  the  face. 
O  bwe'-bwi,  s'bwe'-wi,  to  net. 
0-b\ve'bvvud,  to  whistle,  sing  as  birds. 
O  bwet-lil  (of  lueteors ;  qu.  to  fall  or  shoot). 
O-bwet-s'b-a  chi,  to  cut  or  s  cratch  the  hands. 
O-bwet-sko-tul,  0;b\vet-sko-dub,   to  cut  or 

scratch. 
O  bwil-lal,  to  lose. 
O-bwob,  o-bob,  to  go 
O-hwo'-yub,  obo  yab,  to  barter,  sell,  buy, 

trade. 
O  bwub-bud,  to  throw  down,  throw  away. 
O-hwutl,  to  break. 
Obwut-la'-bad,  to  break  the  arm. 
O-liwutl  bwatl,  checkered. 
O-bwutl-sbud,  to  break  the  leg. 
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O-bwuts,  to  clean. 

0-hwutsi(],  to  lake  off  {as  a  hat). 

O-bwucs-ku-tub,  to  pull  to  pieces. 

O  bwuttub,  to  tear. 

O-jats,  to  overflow. 

Oja  il,  to  be  glad,  pleased,  proud. 

Oka'-dab,  o-ka'dub,  to  steal. 

O  kad  dub,  o-kud  dub,  wo-kad  dub  ukb,  to 
court,  malce  love  to,  lie  tcith  a  woman. 

O-ka'-gwat,  o-ka'gwut-tub,  ok-he  gwud,  to 
ridicule,  sneer  at, 

O  ka'-bad,  to  open  the  mouth. 

O  ka'-kab,  o-tla'-tlab,  to  taste  of  salt. 

O-ka'-ka-lad,  to  hoax  or  hmnbvij. 

O-kalb,  to  rain  {it  rains). 

O-kap-o,  to  gather  nuts. 

O-katl,  o-kuklil,  to  aivaJcen. 

O-ka'-wa-lekw,  to  chew. 

O-ke'-a-kait,  to  hold.. 

O-ke'-la-gwil,  to  get  on  or  into  {as  a  horse 
or  canoe). 

O-ke'-ta-lat-bu,  to  go  round  {as  round  a 
house). 

O-ket,  sket,  (of  the  now  moou,  qu.)- 

O-ke'-ukut-sbid,  to  hobble  a  horse. 

Ok-be'-gwud,  o-ka'  gwilt,  to  sneer  at,  dendc. 

Okb  but,  o'-bot,  okbt-isbid,  go  (iuip.). 

Okb-tu-sbid,  carry  (imp.). 

Okh-kus,  the  chiton. 

O-ki'-up,  ke-yup-tub,  to  ticlde. 

O  kla'-kwiil-!ukw,  to  liclc. 

O-klatch,  to  extinguish,  put  out  {as  a  can- 
dle). 

O-kle'-chid,  o-klets,  to  cut. 

O-klet'-tud,  to  poke  {as  the  fire),  to  priclc. 

O-klugwutl,  ot-bbig-wuti,  to  leave  a  per- 
son or  thing  intentionally. 

0-kluk-wod,  o  tlukw,  to  chop,  or  chip  off. 

O  ko'-kwa,  to  drink. 

Oks,  ak,  uk,  some. 

Ok-sa'-gwil,  to  slide  {as  on  ice). 

O-kub'  0,  to  suck,  to  suckle. 

O-kuddub,  o-kad-dub,  to  court,  make  love 
to. 

Okukb!,  okatl,  to  awaken. 

O'-kul-la,  he-uk'  ul-la,  to  thank. 


O-kul  lab,  to  sprain. 

O-kul-kilal'i-tul,  to  dream. 

O  kwad  datsh,  to  take  back  a  gift. 

O  kwa'-gwab,  siccet,  good  to  cat. 

O-kwai'-i,  to  fade  or  rvilt  {as  flowers). 

O  kwiilb,  o-kwulb,  to  roast  on  a  stick. 

Okwfilts,  to  boil. 

O-kwasb,  o-IiOd,  to  burn. 

O-kwa'-tatsh,  to  ascend  {a  mountain). 

O-kwatl,  o  kwntl,  to  throw  atcay,  empty, 
pour,  spill. 

O  kwat'-!>id  cbud,  to  send  on  a  message. 

Okwe'-ba-gwil,  to  get  doion. 

O-kwe-cbid,  to  skin  an  animal. 

0-k\vel',  o-kwil,  to  pick,  as  berries. 

O-kwetl,  o-kwetlkh,  (meauiug  not  ascer- 
tained). 

O  kwidat-chi,  o-kwid-datsbud,  to  take  the 
hand,  shake  hands. 

O-kwudde'-hud,  to  thank  one. 

O-kwud  dud,  to  take,  to  catch,  to  gather. 

O  kwulb,  o-kwalb,  to  roast  on  a  stick. 

O  kwal-kwul,  to  sweat. 

U-kwuti,  to  throw  aicay,  empty,  pour,  spill. 

O  kwutl,  to  miss  a  mark. 

O  kwut'-sub,  to  slide,  as  on  ice. 

O  kwus-cbid.     Qu.  I  icant. 

O-bi'-bit,  to  see,  to  show. 

O  la'-bad-bu,  to  recollect. 

Ola'-he],  ola'  bil-lukb,  to  dawn. 

Olabal',  o-la  ballub,  to  gamble. 

O  hil,  the  cattail  rush. 

O-lc'-a-wil,  to  be  calm,  or  smooth  {of  the 
water). 

O  lei-sbid,  to  row. 

0-lukh-bvvod,  to  strike  tcith  a  weapon,  stab. 

Olutl,  to  go  in  a  canoe. 

Oini-ka'-lekw,  to  swallow. 

O  okb,  to  go. 

O  o'-pil,  the  lap. 

O  o'  sil,  to  dive. 

O  ot-hus,  a  canoe  (Makab  pattern). 

Opai'-ak,  a  carpenter,  icorker  in  wood. 

O  pa'-lil,  to  recive,  come  to  life  again. 

0-patl-tid,  to  feel. 

O  pad-stad,  to  sere. 
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O  pe'-lap,  to  rise,  as  the  tide. 

O  pi  klo'sub,  to  comb. 

Opo'-a-lekw,  to  blow  {as  the  wind). 

O-po'-od,  to  bloic  {with  the  breath). 

O  po'-sud,  hu  bo'-sid,  to  throw  {as  a  sticlc, 
stone,  riata). 

0-[)u,  to  break  wind. 

O-puddud,  to  bury. 

O-pukw,  to  drift  with  the  stream. 

Opukh-bwub,  to  steam. 

O  pul-liu'-tsut,  to  boil. 

Osa'-liadshid,  to  scrape  {as  tcith  alcnife). 

O  sa'-bwa,  to  urinate  {if  a  man). 

Ostlk'-bu,  o  stlk'-bwu,  tojiy. 

O  se'-di  kud,  to  whisi)er. 

Osba'-bad,  to  dry. 

O-sba'-bits,  a  form  of  supplication,  '■'•  please''\ 

O-sbed  zul,  to  go  out. 

O-sbe'gwi-tub,  to  lose  {at  play). 

0-she/-wa,  to  urinate  {if  a  woman). 

O-sbob,  to  be  tardy,  late. 

(J-s\\ukh\\',  to  swell,  as  a  bruise. 

O-sbuk-ud,  to  lift  up. 

O-sbut-Uikb,  to  leave  dry  {as  by  ebbing  oj 
the  tide). 

O-so'-bod,  o-e'-bul,  to  smell. 

O  sukb  butl-kwed,  to  share. 

O-sulp-tsut,  to  lohirl  {as  water). 

O-tag'-ta-gwil,  to  get  on  to  anything  {as  a  log). 

O-ta'-gwil,  bu-ta'-gvvil,  to  get  dotcn,  descend. 

Ota'-bwot,  to  haul. 

Otakb',  to  fall,  drop  doicn. 

Otakb'-ba-gwil,  to  creep,  crawl. 

O-ta'  sad,  to  return,  to  pay  bach,  give  a  re- 
turn present. 

0-tat-sub,  to  taste  bad. 

Ot-du'-so-wel,  to  imitate. 

O-te'-a-kus,  surf. 

O-te'-cbib,  wu-te'-cbib,  to  swim. 

O-te'-te-tub,  to  bathe. 

O-te'-bb,  to  sing  {speaking  of  people). 

Ot-bliig-wutl,  o-klug-wutl,  to  leave  a  person 
or  thing  intentionally. 

Ot-bu'-(U'k\vi(l,  to  order,  co^iimand. 

Ot-bu-i)ud'dud,  to  become  nniddy. 

O-tbil'-kwub,  to  be  pungent,  spicy. 


Otla'-bwud  dub,  to  drum,  to  pound  with 

sticks. 
O-tlalsb',  o-tluls',  to  put  away,  to  put  on  {as 

a  hat). 
O-tla'-tlab,  o-ka'-kab,  to  taste  of  salt. 
O-tla'-wil,  to  run. 
Ot-lo'-kwuts,  to  push. 
0-tlOt-l'bob,  to  net  loildfowl. 
Otbtab,  to  droivn. 

O-tbikw,  o-kUik'-wod,  to  chop  or  chip  off. 
O-tbiL'-cbil,  o-kluL'-cliil,  to  arrive. 
O-to'  kOb,  o-to-wut,  to  S2Jit. 
O-tot-sil,  o-tot-sOd,  to  shoot  with  gun  or  bow, 

to  hit  a  mark. 
Ot  sakbw',  to  fade  {as  colors). 
Ot-salt-bu,  to  hammer,  to  pound. 
Otsal-tub,  o-tsul-tub,  to  gamble,  bet. 
O-tse'-a-kud,  od  ze'-uk  ud,  to  neigh. 
Otse'po-bl,  to  wink. 

Otse'-uk'h,  to  squeeze  {as  berries  in  the  hand). 
Otsgul'le,  to  be  hot  or  warm  {speaking  of 

persons). 
0-tsi  le'kwid,  to  pinch. 
0-tsla'  lekw,  to  win  at  play. 
O-tsukbw',  to  go  out,  become  extinguished 

{as  a  light  or  fire),  to  put  out,  extinguish. 
O  tsul-tub,  o-tsal'-tub,  to  gamble. 
Ot-sus'-sud,  to  drive  nails. 
Ot-sut-bub,  to  trickle  {as  icater  from   the 

rocks). 
Ofc  tlOts,  a  knot,  a  tangle. 
Ot-tlOts  ot,  to  tie,  to  knot. 
O-tub-sid,  to  braid. 
O  tu'-du  gwalts,  to  load  a  gun. 
O-tud'-zel,  to  lie  doivn. 
O-tuk-kub,  to  net  wildfowl. 
O-tus'-sid,  o-tutso-sbed,  to  strike. 
O-tus'-sib,  to  be  cold. 
O-tu'-sbasbukw,  to  embroider  with  beads, 
O-tut'-sosbed,  o-tus-sid,  to  strike. 
O-tut-cbid,  to  roll  {as  a  ball). 
Otzukbw',  dzukbbwalts,  to  melt  {as  snow). 
O  utld',  o-abld',  to  eat. 
O-yai'us,  to  make,  tcork,  to  be  busy. 
Oyet'-sum,  wi-yet'-sum,  to  tell,  narrate. 
0-3'o'-bil,  to  die  {confined  to  animals). 
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Pad-a-beil,  pa-tab,  put-beJ,  iclicn,  ever. 
Pad-sted,  pots'-ded,  a  needle. 
Pad'-to-lns,  mitumn. 
Pilkw,  pa'kwuts,  a  pipe,  a  large  pipe. 
Pat-latl, /or  nothing,  uitliout  purpose,  gratia 

tously,  u'orthless. 
Pelt-sub- uts,  a  shirt  of  dressed  sMns. 
Pe-cliub',  the  wild  cat. 
Pekht,  coals  of  fire. 
Pe'  lukw,  a  spring  of  neater. 
Pe  lol-kwad,  ligneous  fungi  groicing  on  trees. 
Pep'-a-cbi,  a  hat. 
Pet'-lo  ki,  the  spring. 
Pi-da'-likw,  to  plant  or  sow. 
Pi-ekt,  plumbago. 
Pi-kats,  puk-ats,  rotten  wood  for  srnolcing 

sl'ins. 
Pi  o-pips'-pisb,  a  litter  of  kittens. 
Pip-kot-zticl,  a  sakimandcr. 
Pish-pisb  (Englisb),  a  cat. 
P(»-ai',  a  flounder. 

Poi'-cbu  (idiom.),  here,  you;  come  here. 
Pok,  po'-kwuts,  red  flowering  currant  and 

bush. 
Pol-ke,  Spanish  moss. 
Pop  sa  ba'-hat,  ^oafe  of  a  net  or  seine. 
Po'-tud,  a  sail. 
Pots  ded,  pad-sted,  a  needle. 
Puds,  to  cook  underground. 
Pu[)'i)-ke-yets,  the  dogwood,  cornus. 
Put-bed,  pad-a-hed,  when,  ever. 

S. 

Sa-al-shid,  the  toes. 

Sad'-dub,  summer. 

Sad'-zup,  tall,  long. 

Sa'-ba-pul,  sup-bub,  the  cockle. 

Saikb,  the  prairie. 

Sakb'bo,  clams,  mussels,  tfic, 

Sak-bu,  sak'-wu,  to  fly. 

Sa'-ko,  my  mother  (spoken  by  both  sexes). 

Sakh-buin,  a  dance. 

Sakb-bum-alt  hu,  a  place  of  dancing. 

Sa'-lap,  the  thigh. 


Sa'-le,  vulnerable. 

Sa'-le,  as-sa'-le,  two. 

Sa-le'-uks,  a  double-bar  relied  gun. 

Sa-lit'-za,  blankets. 

Sap-pus,  atmt. 

Sa'-puts,  s'tsa'-pats,  the  willow. 

Satld,  sutld,  setld, /ood. 

Sat-le-gwns,  the  u-aist. 

Sat-se-kub,  merry. 

Sat-sum,  sat-sup,  a  species  of  salmon. 

Sats-kobl,  the  belly  of  a  salmon. 

Sat  ziis,  the  face. 

Saus,  sa'-sus,  a  uiooden  bowl. 

Sb'da',  roe  of  small  fish. 

S'bo-kwalts, /ne  or  small  shot. 

S'bolb,  the  prairie-thistle. 

S'blan'-yu,  a  bone. 

S'clia'-de,  a  wooden  fish-hook. 

S'cbad  znb,  a  wqman^s  fringed  petticoat. 

S'cbast,  the  limbs  of  a  tree. 

S'cba'-lob,  the  liver. 

S'cbat-klub,  a  grizzly  bear. 

S'cbe'-a-kwil,  a  marsh,  swamp. 

S'cbe-be'.-duts,   the  yelloic  fir,  abies   Don- 

glassi. 
S'cheb'-it,  s'cbub  ed,  harli  of  trees  generally , 

inner  baric  of  fir. 
S'cbe-dad-bu,  salmon  (generic  for  the  finer 

kinds). 
S'cbest-bu,  cbest-bu,  husband. 
S'cbet-wtit,  a  black  bear. 
S'cbil-los',  shoulders  and  fore  part  of  a  fish. 
S'cbit-sad,  the  tail  portion  of  a  fish. 
S'chit-sVad,  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
S'cbits,  the  blue  mussel. 
S'cbits-sbedo',  a  small  bulbous  root,  bulbs. 
S'cbo-balb,  the  dandelion. 
S'cbotb,  the  halibut. 
S'cbot  la,  the  leaves  of  the  maple. 
S'chub-bed,   s'cbeb'it,    the  baric    of  trees 

(generic). 
S'cbu-lalts,  to  lend,  borrotc. 
S'cbulkb,  a  first-born  child. 
S'cbilm-sha'-yu-cbid,  the  jaic-bone. 
S'da',  s'das,  da,  das,  a  name. 
Se-ai'i-pid,/res/t-toa<e/"  mullet. 
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Se-cba'  cbas,  a  young  girl. 

Se-gwes'-tnU),  skwes'tulb,  earth,  soil,  sand, 
dust,  tCc. 

Sc'-g wills,  a  living  tree. 

Sc-kai'-siin,  a  flower;  also  ajjropernaviefor 
girls. 

Se'-kwid,  to  tear. 

Sc'-ke'-ya,  my  grandmother. 

Se'-la-lmds,  the  edge  of  a  knife. 

Se-la'-luul,  side-fins  of  halibut,  d'c. 

Se-led-gwus,  the  breast  or  chest. 

!Se-leIts,  !^ilel«,  the  forehead. 

Sclks,  sknb-o-al'-li,  the  nipples. 

8e'-luks,  e'-luk,s,  the  end  or  point  of  any- 
tiling. 

Ses-kwiul,  the  snoicbcrry. 

iSefcld,  satld,  sutld,  food. 

Setsiit-sliid,  to  trot. 

iSetsko,  rigitt,  correct,  true. 

Se'tud,  to  snuffle. 

So-wuts',  a  bridge  of  logs. 

Se'-;jup,  an  apron. 

S'guk-kil,  daylight. 

Sgwistiilb,  se-gwc'b'-lull),  q.  v.;  earth. 

Sba'-ba,  my  father  (spoken  by  both  sexes). 

S'ljad-dub,bad-(kib,  summer,  warm  weather. 

S'biid'zub,  s'biid'-zuni,  Icamas-roots  ichen 
coolccd. 

Sba'-gak,  the  wild  carrot. 

S'babatl'-cbitl,  the  common  thistle. 

S'ba/  bill,  the  gills  of  fish. 

S'baijus,  the  head. 

S'baks,  the  ribs  of  fish. 

S'bal,  embroidery,  needle  work,  icriting,  any- 
thing figured. 

S'ba'-lat-cbi,  tlie  hand,  the  fingers. 

S'bal-taus,  s'bal-ted-etl,  a  cradle. 

Sbal-bekbw',  sbal-be'-ukb,  out  of  doors,  out, 
witliout, 

Shan  utsb,  the  skull. 

Sbauks,  a  bone  arrow-head. 

Sbeb  C'db,  to  fish  with  a  seine. 

S'bedas',  the  wood-fern. 

kSbcdziis,  the  smelt. 

8'beks,  ilie  seed-stems  of  sage. 

Sbekb,  to  rise,  as  from  dioing ;  to  come  up. 


Sbella,  the  penis. 

Sbelsbel'-a-wap,  a  lizard. 

S'hen-ha-nim,  s'hi-ua,  a  conjuring  perform- 
ance. 

Sbe-shu'-bud,  a  small  seine  or  net. 

Sbitl-ba'-dab,  a  step-father. 

Sbia'-li,  to  groio  up  {as  grass). 

Sbida'dab,  sbo-ua'-uam,  '■^ medicine^'  or 
conjuring. 

Shiits  ke'-dnb,  to  wash  the  hair. 

Sbikbl-ta'-dab,  a  step-mother. 

Ski-ka'-bats,  on  top  of,  on,  vpon. 

S'bi'-iia,  s'ben-ba-nim,  a  species  ofcoi  juring. 

!Sbi-i)ot  ai'-li,  the  mast  of  a  canoe  or  boat. 

Sbisbuk'b,  above,  over. 

Sliis-chuk-sit'-cbi,  a  finger  ring. 

Sbis'-ko  bai,  like  a  dog  {in  the  form  of  one). 

Sbitl-ba'-bad,  to  amuse  one^s  self. 

Sbits-ted',  a  file. 

Sbits-o'kwa,  a  younger  brother  or  sister  (by 
one  of  eitber  sex). 

Sbit'-lo-kwatl,  the  afternoon. 

Sbitl-bat-cbub,  to  make  up  one's  mind. 

Sb-kai-y  ntsid,  the  upper  Up. 

Sb-kul'-cbi-cbll,  narrow  or  acicular  leaves 
of  trees. 

Sh-k\vok  wus,  a  bluff  or  steep  bank. 

Shla'-bel,  s]a'-bel,  day. 

S'lio'-da-le,  a  fire-place. 

S'bo'  di,  tlie  toad-fish;  also  the  Pleiades. 

Sbod'-za,  the  maggot  of  the  blow-fly. 

S'bo'bo-lop,  a  species  of  smilax. 

SbQ-uam',  sbodab',  a  '■'•  medicine'''' -man,  a 
conjurer. 

Sbo-na'-uain,  sbi-da'-dab,  "  medicine'",  con- 
juring. 

S'bo-pats,  sedge-grass. 

Sbop,  the  siphon  of  a  shellfish. 

Sbowtl,  the  aplodontia  leporina. 

Sbub  ed,  a  seine  or  net. 

S'ba-cbab'-ku,  t'cbab-kidib,  cloudy. 

S'lmdsb,  s't-sudsb,  nettles. 

Sbudst,  the  boic  of  a  canoe. 

S'bfid  sba'  bid,  hat-sba'-to-bid,  afoot-print. 

Sbiigw'tl,  a  road,  doorway. 

Sbnk'b,  the  sky,  above,  over. 
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Sbnlv'-Los,  v])  hill. 

Sliukb-hnm,  wind. 

Shnk'-shid,  the  instep. 

SliuUh-sbu-bats,  the  trilUum. 

Sbuk-u(l,  lift  up  (imp.). 

Shnk-ns-se',  my  uncle  {by  marriage). 

SliDkb'-sbukb-bud,  sbe'sbabad,  a  seine  or 
net. 

S'hul-sbfit-sid,  to  understand. 

S'liidas',  a  plank  or  board. 

S'hn-lal'-bus,  a  loolcingglass. 

S'liu-\''uk-wns,  to  paint  the  face. 

Sbulud,  to  pierce. 

Sbu'i)iit  (Euglish),  a  shirt. 

S"bu'-i)U,  the  bladder. 

Sbupo,  a  bladder  float  for  fishing. 

S'bus-kwalol'  kwad,  the  upper  eye-lid. 

iSbn-tuba'-di,  the  cheeks. 

Sbut-sits-a'-lub,  the  feathering  of  an  arroio. 

Sbutukb'-bwitsb,  tukb-hwitsb,  a  bow- 
string. 

S'bu-tet-siit-sbid,  to  Icnoclc. 

Shtitl'b,  to  become  dry  on  the  falling  of  he 
tide. 

S'bu-.\rim,  a,  primeval  race  of  supernatural 
beings. 

Sbwais',  hat  or  cap. 

S'bwe'-wi,  to  get. 

Sb  woi  Ilk  w',  the  land-snail^  helix  ;  also  a  par- 
ticular demon. 

Sbwiikbw,  a  slide  of  rocks  from  a  mountain. 

Sbwul-luk,  a  fool. 

Si  ab',  si-am',  a  chief. 

!Si-nb'-o-kn,  to  scold. 

Si-alt,  basket  work  Lettlc. 

Sikb  liwi  ;ii-,\ris.     Qn.  a  tool. 

Si k b  b  \vo'-y u  lu ,  far  sale. 

Si-l.i-b;id,  common  people. 

Si-ia'-lo-bid,  t'te  shoulder. 

Sil-ai-yu-sid,  the  pudenda. 

Si-siltin,  to  dig  out  (as  a  canoe). 

Si-u'-tid-soltsb,  to  drum  {as  at  dances,  cCc). 

Ska,  elder  brother  or  sister, 

Ska'-da,  a  thief. 

Skad'b,  skai'-ki-kai,  the  kamas-rat ;  geomys. 

Skad-zo,  skud-zo,  the  hair. 


Skad-zn,  the pincsqnirrel ;  sciurxis. 

Skai-yu,  a  corpse,  ghost. 

Skai'-wa,   skai-wa'-duts,   the  arbutus  uro, 

ursi  berry  and  vine. 
Skaikh.  kaikbw,  inland,  the  interior,  up  a 

river. 
Skai'-kad  zu,  a  fishing  line. 
Skai'-ki-kai,  skad'b,  a  thief 
Ska'ka-lak'bo,  the  full  moon. 
Ska'-ka-gwutl,  j^eop/e  of  the  better  class. 
Ska-kcd,  always. 
Sktlk'-bu-ab,  short  {in  dimension). 
Skakbw,  ska'-ko,  ice,  icicles. 
Ska'-lek-sud,  the  shoulder-blade. 
Skal  olkwad,  the  upper  eyelid. 
Skap-sub,  the  throat. 
Skap  ats,  rosebushes. 
Skfitl,  the  land-otter. 

Ska'  uin,  the  small  or  prairie  wolf,  coyote. 
Ske'  gwuts,  a  deer. 
Ske'-ha,  a  variety  of  the  dog,  sheared  for  its 

fiecce. 
Skels,  a  snoic  peak. 

Ske  lal-i-ii~id,  magic,  apoiver  or  gift,fortune. 
Sket,  o-ket,  the  new  moon. 
Skets  ii'se'  cbi,  a  finger-ring. 
Ski  la  jilt,  a  niece  after  death  of  her  mother. 
SkMikh-hoCldp,  plants  or  herbs  (geueric). 
Sklakb-bel,  slakb-bel,  niglit. 
Skla'-ka-disb,  dirty. 
Skbi'-ne,  sla'-de,  a  woman,  the  female  of  any 

animal. 
Skle-bot,   skul-le'-bot,  an   aged  person  of 

either  sex. 
SkleMitsb,  tattooing. 
Skle-pai'-,viit  sid,  the  under  lip  and  chin. 
Skbig-wa'-di,  skt-lo  a'-di,  earrings. 
Skbd  boltsb,  the  cranberry. 
Sklu-elk,  tlic  licorice-fern. 
Sko,  au  expression  denotiug  or  bespeaking 

good  will,  friend ;  it  seems  also  to  denote 
connecdon. 
Skoal-ko,  a  point  in  the  forks  of  a  river. 
Sko'-bai,  ko'-bai,  ko-mai,  a  dog. 
Sko-b6tsb,  the  dorsal  offish. 
Skod,  a  tea ter  bucket. 
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Skod  za-lekw,  sodomy, 

Sko'hwuts,  a  species  of  salmon. 

Sko'i,  mother  (spoken  of  by  both  sexes). 

Sko'-kwa,  a  Oritilc  or  dnuight  of  anything. 

Sko'-kwi  gwut,  kokhhe-gwud,  to  turn  the 

face  away. 
Sko-tam',  the  small-pox;  also  the  demon  of 

small-pox  and  pestilence. 
Skom,  freshwater  suclcer, 
Sko'-puts,  the  hemloclc-spruce. 
iSko'-sub,  sea-foam. 
Skos,  sko'  OS,  always. 
Skiib  0,  the  breast  of  a  tooman^  milk. 
Skub-o-al'-li,  selks,  the  nipples. 
Skub' -bi-yu,  the  slcunh. 
Skubutud-ul  li,  an  axehandle. 
Skuddikhw',  skud-de"/,  a  muslcrat. 
Skuds,  lover.,  sweetheart,  mistress. 
Skud-zaliibtbu,  an  opprobrious  term,  Fr. 

bougre. 
Skuk'-e-kom,   stuk-ti-kob,   forest,    tcooded 

country, 
Skuk-ke/-itl,  a  cradle. 
Skuk-uk',  elder  brother   (spoken   to   by  a 

woinaij). 
Skill b,  it  rains. 
Skill  lutsh,  cuttle-fish. 
Skwa'-kwe-lusb,  ivater fowl  (generic). 
Skwal'-liii^,  ashes. 
Skwa'-se-biits,  a  scalp 
Skwa'-sub,  the  sJcin  of  an  animal  with  the 

hair  on. 
Skwa'-tatsb,  a  mountain. 
Skwatcb,  the  dogfish. 
Skwa'-tun,  kwa'-tud,  mouse. 
Skwaiil,  skwa'-wiiQ,  a  species  of  salmon. 
Skwe'-gwut,  a  mat  of  the  tale  rush. 
Skwe'-a-kwod,  a  water-bucket. 
Skvvekbw,  the  viviparous  perch. 
Skwe'-kwitsb,  the  sea-urchin,  echinus. 
Skwe'-kwul-li,  grass. 
Skwe'-litsbt,  gunpowder. 
SkweL'-lub,  a  fish-spear. 
Skwe'-o-kwe'-o-ko-bai,  a  litter  of  pups. 
Skwets,  a  widow  or  widower. 
Skwes-talb,  se-gwes-tulb,  earth,  soil,  sand. 


Skwetsks,  a  iwint  of  land. 

Skwo-lat'-lad,  berries  or  fruit  (generic). 

Skwud-de',  hair  of  pubis. 

Skwukblt,  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

S'kwul,  nHs  kwul'-lum,  hot  or  warm  [of  a 
room). 

Skwul-buts,  wild  celery. 

Skwusb-ub,  skwusb-um,  clouds,  fog. 

Skwus  p'tl,  broolc  or  speckled  trout. 

Skwut,  the  quahog  clam,  Venus  (sp.  ?). 

Sla'-gwuts,  inside  baric  of  thuja. 

Sla'-gwid,  the  under  mat  or  sheet  of  a  bed. 

Sla-bal',  la-bal,  the  games  of  hand  and  the 
disks. 

Slakb'-bel,  sklakb'  hel,  night. 

Sla-kats,  slatlukb,  capberry  and  bush. 

Slakw,  as-lukw,  as-lukvvdoi),  wet. 

Sla'-ue,  skla'-de,  a  woman,  the  female  of  any 
animal. 

Slatla'-he,  evening. 

Sledal'-sbid,  st-kwal-sbid,  the  head-band  for 
carrying  loads. 

Sletloa'  di,  sklug-wa'-di,  ear-'pendants. 

Sl't  s'l-dab,  to  breathe. 

Slo-kwalm,  the  morn;  a  principal  mytho- 
logical being  so  called, 

Slo-tlalk-sbid,  slut-lalk-sbid,  the  big  toe. 

Sluka-but-sbid,  the  heel. 

Srua'-del,  a  hill. 

Sma-lofc-sid,  relative  of  a  deceased  u'ife. 

Sma'-nasb,  tobacco. 

Snio-kwul,  a  girl  who  docs  not  menstruate. 

Sme'-lali,  me'ta-la,  a  game  played  tcith 
beavers'  teeth  for  dice. 

Smub-be',  the  game  of  rings  and  arrows. 

Suiuk-ka,  the  belly,  the  body  of  a  shellfish. 

Smnt-ti-sup,  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

Sned-ka'-tus,  to  wink. 

Suokw,  iron,  a  knife. 

So-di  gwa'-bats,  the  middle  section  of  a  fish. 

So  liot-bot,  speech,  a  language. 

SOliw-tud,  the  fat  of  animals. 

SokwaL'-chi,  a  bracelet. 

So'-kwub,  the  outside  bark  of  the  thuja, 

So'lus,  a  calf,  young  of  the  elk. 

Soob-de,  a  hunter. 
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Sop'-sop,  to  pant. 

So-lfikb,  so-lnkh,  the  smaller  sizes  of  denta- 

liuin  shells. 
So-wikbl,  s't-so'  sv'xtl, pudenda. 
SpiLk-hus,  a  round  head,  not  compressed. 
Spe'-o-kots,  root  of  sagittaria^  potatoes. 
^\)\^\\,  fish- scales. 
Spiuipt,  a  calico  shirt. 
Spo'-kwab,  a  hill. 
SpOps,  sptip-sil,  the  tvhellc. 
Spuk'b,  boils. 

Spul-kwus,  a  bowl  made  of  horn. 
Spu-sriitch,  the  bladder. 
Sputs,  excrement. 
Stab,  what. 

Sta-b(5wks,  sihih Hop. propertij,  fjoods^  thing'. 
Stab-o-ta',  stab-ta',  lohat  is  that? 
Sta'-cbi-gwut,  the  body. 
Sta'-gwud,    stug-wud,    sta'-gwa-duts,    ihc 

salmon-berry  and  vine. 
Sta'-gw'sb,  a  bargain.,  purchase. 
Stak,  {dAi.^ inland.,  the  interior. 
Sta'-latl,  nepheio  or  niece.,  cotisin  of  cither  sex. 
S't-cb't-bwa'-liip,/oresf,  icooded  cotmiry. 
Ste'-a-k'd,  the  swamp  Iiuckleberry. 
iSte'-a-kwusb,  smul:e,fog. 
Ste-di  gwut,  a  twig-ropc,  a  withe. 
Ste-kai'-yu,  the  large  wolf. 
Ste-ka'-lekw,  a  fish-weir. 
Ste-kot-sid,  tlie  lid  or  cover  of  anything. 
Ste'-lib,  te'-lib,  a  song. 
Ste'-lim,  the  magic  of  success  icith  tooincn. 
Stel-kwa'-mus,  a  marlc  used  at  dances. 
Stel-kwub,  a  fish  gig. 
Ste-so-balk'-sat-cbi,  the  little  finger. 
Ste'-uk-wil,  smoke  or  fog. 
Ste'-watl,  a  canoe  {northern  pattern). 
S'L-ba'batcb,  the  sole  (fish). 
Sti  a-ke'-yu,  a  horse. 

Sti-cbi',  sti'-ta-cbi,  an  island,  a  small  island. 
Sti-kiikbw,  sti-ka'-bo,  a  beaver. 
Stikbliweb,     stikb-bwe'-bats,     bxish-cran 

berry  and  shrub,  viburnum. 
Sti-kop,  stuk-op,  tcood  or  sticks. 
Stit-ke'-yu,  a  foal. 
St'k-ta'-bats  (meaning  not  known). 


S'c  klit-la-al'-knm,     stlit-lal-kiim,'     beetles, 

bugs,  &c. 
S't-kol-sbid,  the  hoofs  of  a  quadruped. 
St-k\Ya'-bats,  t'kwa'-bats,  high  tide. 
St-kwan',  the  kamas-root  when  rate. 
St-kwal'-sbid,  sle-dat-sbid,  the  head-band  for 

carrying  loads. 
Stle-kel-kub,  small  '■'■tree"'  birds  (generic). 
St'lup,  deep. 

Sto'-be-lo,  the  north  or  doicn-stream  wind. 
Stobsb,  sto'-busb,  a  man  [vir.). 
Stob-shal-li,   the  stems  of  bulbous  plants, 

i&C. 

&to'-duk,  a  slave. 

l^tol,  herring. 

Stolcbakbw,  the  sea  breeze. 

Sto-li-gwut,  to-li-gwut,  blood. 

Sio'  lukw,  a  river. 

Stol-tukt,  the  land  breeze. 

SlOtbo'-dup,  the  yerba  huena  vine. 

Sto'  to-misb,  a  man-child. 

Cts-a'-la-gob,  dark,  nigkt. 

S't-sa'  sus,  tsa'-tsuts,  a  bow. 

IS't-sa'-Ie,  s'tsaltcb,  the  heart. 

S't-sa'-pats,  sa'-puts,  the  tdlloiv. 

S't-so'witl,  so  wikbl,  the  pudenda. 

Stub-sliid-de',  tob-sbe-dud,  braided. 

Stub-tabl,  a  grizzly  bear. 

Stud-gwa'-lus,  the  eyes  (plur.). 

Slug-wakw',  the  south  or  up  stream  wind. 

Stuk-wub,  a  stick,  a  yard-measure,  tcood. 

Stukh-o-gwitl,  a  portage. 

Stuk-te-kob, /bres^  country. 

Stuk-bum,  trees  (generic). 

S'tu-ku-la'-chi,  the 2^(11^1  of  the  hand. 

Stul-a-bed',  the  tail  of  a  beaver  or  muskrat. 

Stul-els,  maize,  Indian  corn. 

Stid-jiiikb,  medicine, physic. 

Stul-ledj,  the  back. 

Stuts-ults,  gravel. 

Sud-dibe'-l)a-da,  daughter. 

Sii-gn-gwalt-hu,  a  broom. 

Su-gwndst-bu,  theroofofa  house. 

Sukb,  a  prefix  denoting  the  use  or  purpose 

of  anything,   or    the  instrument   with 

whicb  it  is  done. 
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Snkli-ha'kiii,  tlw  crossliandle  of  the  l:amas- 

fiticl: 
Sukli'-n-gwndde,  a  seat,  a  chair. 
Sukb-lial,  2)e>i  or  pencil,  irriting  materials. 
!SiikU-be-a'-lat-clii,  the  fingers  collectively. 
Sukh'hutl-kwed,  a  razor. 
Sukb'-hwa,  urine. 
Snkh  ko'-kwa,  a  cup. 
Siikhletsb,  a  saw. 
Snkb-pats,  thread. 
Siikb-sba'-de-bad,  stirrups. 
Siikb-sud-dub,  the  yelloic  wasp. 
Suk'-bw,  smooth,  flat,  level. 
Sukbw'-dop,  level  country. 
Sukb-\v'ts'balt'-bu,  a  hammer. 
Suk-kol  cbid,  a  spur. 
Sak  wut-tut,  spunJc  of  rotten  tcood. 
SnUl,  suit,  yarn. 

Sul-kwa'-gwa-pfitsb,  haclc  of  the  head. 
Sul-la-gwup,  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
Sul-le',  the  soul. 
Sup,  stiff. 

Sup-bub,  sa'-bapul,  the  cockle. 
Sus-el-tud,  a  stone  adze. 
iSus-liwa'-ad,  a  bag,  the  scrotum. 
Sus-hwa'-bed,  the  adipose  fin  of  (he  salmon 

tribe. 
Sutld,  satld^  food. 
feuts  ba'-ba,  motherinlaw  (called  by  botb 

sexes,  or,  the  mother   beiug  dead,   au 

auut  by  marriage). 
Swag-wil,  hard  or  strong  {not  brittle). 
Swai'-a-li,  a  urine  basket. 
Swa-ka  (meaning  not  ascertained). 
Swa-tekbw-tiii,    the    earth    or    tcorld,    the 

ground,  a  place. 
Swau-wa,  tlic  cougar. 
Swe'-a-kwun,  the  marmot. 
Swe',  swe'-hats,  swes-buduts,  the  "  Oregon 

grape^'  and  bush,  berberis. 
Swet-le,  the  mountain-goat,  aploceras. 
Swetleil-ked,  a  blanket  of  goats''  icool. 
Sw'bukt,  old,  worn  out  {of  things). 
Swop,  a  bracelet  of  brass  tcire. 
Swo'  yub,  j;nce,  a  bargain. 
Swuk-ke/-uk,  a  frog. 


Swus,  grease,  gravy. 
kSwus  ke'-lils,  a  siving. 
Swus-buk-kos,  the  compress  for  the  chiWs 
head  in  the  cradle. 

T. 

Ta'-bets,  ta'-bid,  hair,  fur. 

Ta-betld',  a  rope. 

Ta-bot-sa,  the  yelloiv-dock. 

Ta'gwut,  ta'-kwut,  ta'-ta-gwut,  7ioo7i. 

Ta'-bas,  slowly. 

Ta'-hats,  takb'-bats,  low  {not  loud). 

Ta'-ka,  ta-kads,  sailal-berry  and  bush,  gaul- 
theria. 

Ta-kob,  the  name  of  Mount  Rainier. 

Tak,  stak,  the  interior,  inland. 

Ta  kudt,  tu-trikt,  toicards  the  shore 

Ta'-lakw,  the  shoulder. 

Talts,  the  flesh  offish. 

Tas  sub,  tus-sub,  icinter,  cold  weather. 

Tatl,  a  pointed  spear-head. 

Tatle/de.gwust,  the  rock-cod. 

Tatlewks',  the  ''redfis¥\ 

Ta-tsult'-sukh,  a  rattle. 

Ta-tuk'-tus,  make  for  the  shore,  keep  in 
(imp.). 

Tault'-si,  a  doe. 

Tau'  il,  tau-itl,  to'-witi,  a  mare,  a  bitch,  the 
female  of  any  animal. 

Taz'-bil,  to  pay. 

T'cbab  kukb,  s'bu-cbab-ku,  cloudy. 

T'ch  wa'wat,  a  load-basket. 

Te  (meaning  unknown). 

Te'-de-gwud-doltsb,  a  twig-basket. 

Te'de-bap,  the  full  moon. 

Te-gwa'  (meaning  uncertain). 

Te'-hats,  a  shrub  used  for  tea,  tea. 

Te'-betsh.     Qu.  to  ask  for. 

Te'-lakw,  a  species  of  strawberry. 

'Te-lakh-bi,  a  ti-Iakb-hi,  presently,  during 
the  day. 

Tel-a'wil,  tla'-wil,  to  run. 

Tel'-be,  tel-hetsh,  tel-h'ye,  presently. 

Te-lib,  ste'-lib,  ste'-lim,  a  song. 

Te'-sid,  te'-sud,  te'-sum,  the  sting  of  an  in- 
sect, an  arroir,  a  bullet. 
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T(-s-la.kli'-bi,  today. 
Te-tai-up,  a  species  of  coitus. 
Te-tets,  the  veins. 

Te-ti-la'-bad-dnb,  to  stretch  one's  self. 
Tetsb,  tidsli,  the  sinervs  of  an  animal. 
T'hu-ba'-bid,  to  turn  one's  bach. 
T'iiiid-duk-shid,  to  bend  {as  a  bow). 
T'bup  a-j|\va'-sud,  ikb  bup'-tigwa,  to  fold 

anything. 
T'but-se'-uk-ud,  a  ramrod. 
Ti,  ti-el  (meaning  unknown). 
Tidsb,  tetsb,  the  sinews  of  an  animal. 
Tik-e-wab,  on  horsebaclc. 
Til,  qu.  that. 

Ti-tesb,  thin  {in  dimension). 
Ti-ytitl-ma,  the  spirit  who  presides  over  good 

fortune. 
T'k-biidde,  the  hemlock-spruce. 
T'ko-boltsb,  a  wooden  spoon. 
T'kot'-siddub,  tuk-kod',  to   shut  {a  door, 

(&C.). 

T'kwa'-bats,  s't-kwa'-bats,  high  tide. 

T'kwa'bitsb,  sparlcs. 

T'kwabsbid,  leather  shoes  or  boots. 

T'kwe'-kwus-sub,  to  wipe. 

T'jiwul-le'-gwut,  a  warrior. 

Tla-balts',  to  guess,  to  iconder. 

Tle-ukw-ta-gwul,  to  elope. 

Tlip,  klip,  under,  beneath. 

Tl'kaukb',  to  lap  {as  dogs  do  water). 

Tlul-elts,  cooJcing  tvith  hot  stones. 

To  (meaning  unknown). 

Tob-sbe-dad',  an  incantation  to  procure  fair 
weather. 

To-bet-sid  (meaning  unknown). 

Tob-sbedud,  stub-sbi  de',  twisted  or  braid- 
ed, Icnotted  hair. 

To-butl,  ws. 

To-buts,  the  sorrel. 

To-datldat,  yesterday. 

To  de-a'-bats  (meaning  unknown)^ 

To'-di,  there. 

To'ligwut,  stoMi-gwut,  blood. 

To'- pel,  the  spider. 

To'-pi,  the  spunlc  of  rotten  wood. 

To'- pud,  to  pound  in  a  mortar. 
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Totlakb',  last  night. 

To-watl-bad',  down  stream. 

To'-witl,  tau'-itl,  a  marc,  bitch,  female  ani- 
mal. 

Tsa,  theioane  of  the  moon. 

Tsabt,  tsab-tats,  red  elderberry  and  bush; 
sambucus. 

Tsa'-gwitsb,  the  tiger-lily. 

Tsa-gwut,  tsakw-tsakw,  to  wash  clothes. 

T%'A'-\m,  father -in-laic  {hy  botb  sexes). 

Tsa'-ba-bed,  ts'bub-bed',  the  yew. 

Tsa'-bwe,  red  fir  or  spruce. 

Tsaik,  an  incantation  for  success  at  play,  die. 

Tsa'-kab,  tsa'-ka'-bats,  red  elderberry  and 
bush,  sambucus. 

Tsa'-kad,  to  spear,  pierce,  stab. 

Tsakw-tsakw,  tsa'-gwut,  to  wash  clothes. 

Tsal,  toad  stools,  fungi. 

Tsa'-lal,  tsa'-ltitl,  a  lalce. 

Tsal-bid,  a  shadow. 

Tsa'-pa,  grandfather  or  great-uncle. 

Tsap'b,  twigs  or  roots  for  baslcet-wnrk. 

Tsa-pen'-ni-a,  the  spider-crab. 

Tsa'-tsiits,  st-sa/-stis,  a  bow, 

Ts'bekbw,  tsub-bekbw,  the  throat  of  a  sal- 
mon. 

Tse'-akw,  to  pound  in  a  mortar. 

Tse-akwuts,  a  pronged  spear  for  birds. 

Tse-ba'-led,  the  small  sand  equisetum. 

Tseds'-ku,  tsits'-ku,  real,  actual,  right. 

Tse'-bwat,  the  bearberry. 

Tse'-uk-ad,  to  shout. 

Ts-bub-bed,  tsa'-ba-bed,  the  yew. 

Tsi-at'-ko,  a  race  of  spirits  tcho  haunt  fish- 
ing-places. 

Tsil-ka'-de,  the  pectoral  fins  of  a  fish. 

Tsits-k'k-sub,  to  make  faces  by  raising  the 
nose. 

Tsits  latsks',  a  five-shooter  pistol. 

Tsme'-ako-dop,  to  scratch  with  the  nails, 
claw. 

T'smul-ken,  the  mink. 

Tso'-bed,  the  larger  bones  of  a  fish. 

Tsob-tsob,  the  barnacle. 

Tso'-bud,  the  eye-broios. 

Tsub-a-ta'-de,  the  bail  of  a  kettle. 
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Tsub-bed,  kleb-bud,  a  spoon. 

Tsud  (meaniug  unknowu). 

Tsudsh,  the  nettle. 

Tsiikhw,  ct-sukhw,  extinguished  {as  a  can- 
dle). 

Tsuk-hwul,  trees  (generic), 

Tsuk-kads,  tsuk-ho,  true,  it  is  true. 

Tsiikb-wud,  the  blue  elderberry,  sambucus 
canadensis. 

Tsuk'bw,  tsuk'-wi-dub,  y?ai. 

Tsukw,  the  anus. 

Tsuk-w'sh,  the  elk  or  red  deer,  cervus  cana- 
densis. 

Tsul-litcb,  the  bade. 

Tsum-tsum-inus,  the  columbine. 

Tsus-tud,  a  nail  [for  boards). 

Tsut-tolsb,  to  rumble  in  the  belly  u4th  wind. 

Tsutldutl,  to  faint,  swoon. 

Tswad,  tswa'dats,  the  wild  cherry  and  tree. 

Tu  (meaniug  unknown). 

Tucbul-pud,  to  twist,  bore  as  iviih  a  gimlet. 

Tiid  (meaning  unkuowu). 

TucV-de',  roots  of  the  br  alee  fern. 

Tn-du-gwalts,  tukb-dug-wush,  to  load  a  gun. 

Tud  ze-kukbw,  lie  dotvn  (imp.). 

Tukb-bod,  hatil  (imp.). 

Tukb-bukh-ba'-bats,  to  step  over  {as  over  a 
log). 

Tukb'sba'-bo,  low  tide. 

Tukb'-bwitsb,  sbu-tiikb-hwitsb,  a  boio 
string. 

Tuk'-ke-te-kuts,  the  vine  maple,  acer  circin- 
natum. 

Tuk-kod,  t'kot-sid-dub,  to  shut  {as  a  door, 

(&C.). 

Tuk-kub,  to  net  wildfowl. 

Tuk-we'-lat,  a  scoop  {for  bailing  acanoe,&c.). 

Tu-kwet'-lQs,  red-faced. 

Tv\,from. 

Tu-lak',  bacTc,  behind. 

Tubka'pad,  to  slap. 

Tul'-la,  a  fawn. 

Tu-push-k'shid,  straightened  {as  a  bow). 

Tus,  cold. 

Tus-a'-go,  tu-sak,  old  {of  things),  of  old. 

Tus-be'-budsh,  one  who  tells  fibs,  little  lies. 


Tus-budsb,  a.  liar. 
Tu-sba'-gweb,  to  string  beads. 
TUs-ka'-da,  a  thief. 
TUs-ko'-kwid,  to  count  by  fathoms. 
Tus-kud-dub,  a  strumpet. 
Tu-ste'-a-kul'-la-kwid,  a  horseman. 
Tus-te'-o-bil,  tu-tewk-o-bil,  wif^d?/,  tomuddy. 
Tu-takt,  ta-kudt,  towards  the  shore  {if  on 

the  water),  to  the  interior  {if  on  land). 
Tu-tel-hi,  tel-h'ye,  presently. 
Tut-bluk-gwus,  half  full. 
Tut-bwetsbt,  strung  {as  a  bow). 
Ttit-kot-sid-club,     Qu.  to  shut. 
Tutl,  tut'bl,  tut'-lo,  it  is  true,  it  is  the  truth, 

certainly. 
Tiit-la'-bel,  an  eclipse. 
Ttitbkap,  a  quarter  full. 
Tuts-a'-gwo-litsb,  to  wash  dishes. 
Tut-sa'-gw  US-sub,  to  wash  the  face. 
Tilts-tab,  stab-dOp,  property,  goods,  things. 
Tut-u-su-we'-cbib,  to  lie  down  and  warm 

one's  bach. 
Twalsb'-tub,  to  pick  feathers 
Twe'-koltsh,  to  clean. 
Twul,  to. 

Twtil-kot-sids,  to  Iciss. 
Twul'-te,  hither,  to  this  place. 
Tvvul-to'-di,  thither,  that  way. 
Tzil,  tzin-il,  he,  she. 
Tzub-ket,  the  brain. 

U. 

U-chab,  ocbab,  to  die. 

Ug-wus-se'-a  kat,  the  aurora  boralis. 

Uk,  uks,  uk-kuk,  kuk-ka',  some.    See  "J.^", 

"OA;s". 
Uk-ho,  lekb-bu,  short  {in  dimension). 
Uk-so'bus,  .small  baskets. 
Ul,  al,  at,  to. 

Ul-beyukb,  to  leave  a  thing  by  mistake. 
Us-de'-ukb,  in. 
Us-ge-kwakbF,  panting. 
Us-guk,  open,  clear. 
Us-blot'-lil,  to  groio  large. 
Us-kulkb,  awake. 
Us-tlakbw,  as-tlakhw,  to  grow  large. 
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Ut-la,  atla,  to  come. 

Ut-lat-li,  come  (imp.). 

Utl-ko'-sbids,  hand  to,  bring  (imp.). 

Ut-likhl'-k\vii,  to  fish  with  a  hook. 

Utl-ts'tad',  to  load  {a  gun). 

Ut-satsk',  to  spear  or  pierce 

Ul'-sa,  at'-sa,  I. 

Ut-seL'-sis,  to  be  asleep  {as  the  foot,  ikc). 

UtS!-tukh'-hwob,  to  Htrilce  ivHh  a  sticl:. 

Utsut'-sa,  fringe. 

W. 

Wa-ket-a-hub,  exact  meaning  uncertain ; 

it  relates  to  the  new  moon. 
Wekhpusb,  a  rattlesnaJce. 
Wei,  rotten. 

We'-us  so,  a  crowd  of  children. 
Wiat-la-lekw,  to  fish  icith  a  dip-net. 
Wi-yet'-sum,  o-yet'sum,  to  tell,  relate. 
Wo-ai'-ib,  a  dressed  shin. 
Wo-ha'-hab,  to  tveep,  to  cry  as  an  animal. 
Wo-kap',  wuk-kub',  a  box,  chest,  trunk. 
Wok'-sum,  lightning. 
Wo-kud-dub-ukb,  o-kad-dub,  to  court,  make 

love  to,  lie  icith  a  woman. 
Wu'-che-ba-let'-kwu,  to  fry. 
Wuk-kub',  wo-kap',  a  box,  chest,  trunk, 
Wul  lot-lil,  a  youth,  young  man. 
Wut-cho'-kot-sid,  to  cut. 


Wut  ta'-gwusb-id,  to  barter. 
Wut-lecbal'  e-kwu,  to  cut  loiih  scissors. 
Wu-sakb'-bum,  to  dance. 
Wu-tc'-cbib,  o-tfc'-cbib,  to  su'im. 
Wutl-balc'-bu-bit,  to  taste. 


Yai'-em,  a  tale  or  story. 

Yai'-li-bub,  to  slander. 

Yai'  douts,  tlie  honeysuckle 

Yakb'-bwud,  a  gun-flint. 

Yal'-sbid,  yel'-sbid,  a  pair  of  moccasins, 
shoes,  or  stockings. 

Yatl'-sbids,  hand  to,  bring  (imp.). 

Ye'-do,  a  swing. 

Y'e-lab,  ye-lam,  uncle  or  aunt  after  death  of 
the  parent. 

Ye-la'-bit-sbid,  yel-am'-tsen,  pantaloons  of 
skin  or  cloth.     See  "  Yal-sbid  ". 

Ye-latsks,  a  six- shooter  pistol. 

Yes-sa'-wi,  the  alder. 

Yil-me'-bu,  the  salmon  dance. 

Yokw,  the  salmon  when  exhausted  by  spawn- 
ing. 

Yukb,  yukb'-ba,  and. 

Yukb-bwud,  a  stone  arroio-head,  a  gun-flint. 


Z. 


Zug-wa,  T-ng-wa,  frights,  monsters. 


DICTIONARY   OF  THE   NISKWALLI. 


II. 

ENGLIS  H— :N  I SKW  ALLI. 


By  George  Giubs,  M.  D. 


A. 

Ahoxie,  shuk'h,  sbishuk ;  on  the  top  of,  sbi-ka'-bats.    Derivatives,  q.  v.,  sluik-si-ab' 

(literally  tbe  '^ Above  Chief ^'),  the  adopted  name  of  God;  sbukh,  the  sky,  heaven; 

sbiikb-bum,  tvind  ;  sbuk-ud  (imp.),  lift  up ;  sbuk-bos,  ascending,  up  hill  ;  o-sbukbw, 

to  sivell  {as  a  bruise  or  boil) ;  sbukb-sbubats,  a  name  of  the  trilUum;  sliuk-sbid,  the 

instep. 
Abiise,  deride,  ridicule,  call  names  to,  o-ka'-gwat,  o-ka'-gvvnt-tub,  ok-he'-gwud. 
Across  {as  a  stream),  di-el,  di-el-gwitl. 

Adze  (0/ iron),  kwa'-li  us,  kwal'-yus  ;  {of  stone),  sus'-el-tud. 
Afraid,  as-buts',  as  be'-kwub. 
Afternoon,  klapok',  sbit-lo-kwatl. 
Again,  ma-p6t'. 
Aged  {of  persons),  lo'-lutl,  skle'-bot,  skul-le'-bot ;  an  old  man  or  ^coman,  skiil-Ie'-bot  stobsb 

or  skla'-ne. 
Alike,  like,  as -Ls'-ta.     See  "  So^\ 
Alive,  bale',  ba-likb'. 

All,  every,  q.  v.,  bo-kwi,  bokw,  beb-kwu  ;  all  of  them,  bokw  detl. 
Almost  (literally  not  far),  bwe'  lalil' ;  almost  dead,  bwe'^  laliP  gnP  at-a-bud"*  (literally  not^ 

far^  to^  dead^)  ;  almost  out  {of  a  fire  or  light),  bwe'  la-lil  gwul  et-snkbw'. 
Along,  along  with,  together,  klal-bas. 
Ahcays,  skos,  ska-ked  ;  always  so,  ska-ked  as-is'-ta.     P  alicays^  kneiv^  [fo'*]  you^,  skosli"- 

chid*  asaid'  clm^  twuP  dug'-we^     You  always  go,  ska'-ked  ok-la. 
Amuse  one's  self.     See  "  Play''\ 
Animals.     See  '•'■Mammals'''',  '■'■  Birds'''',  '■'■Fish'''',  &c. 
And,  also,  yukb,  yukb'-ba,  is'-sbi.    P  and'^  you^,  at'-sa^  yukh^-ti'  dug-we^     And  I  also, 

yukb^-ba  at-sa*  klaP  asis'-ta^  (i.  e.,  and>  P  too^  so*). 
Angry,  to  be,  o-het-sil.     [Are]  you^  angry'^  tvith^  me*  f  o-bet-siP-cbu-bu^  twul''  at-sa*.     P 

am  angry^  wit¥  you*,  o-het'-siP-cbid'  bwuP  dug'-we*  (from  o-hed,  why,  what  is  the 

matter,  and  si-liis,  the  forehead).     Derivatives,  od-bet-sil  iis,  to  sulk,  to  blush,  q.  v. 
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Another^  other,  la  le',  lul-le',  dale'-te.     To  go^  to^  another^  place*,  okhhoL'  hwul-kul'^  la 
le'^  swa-tekhw-t'n*.     Another  [such^\  ?aw(/?<a^e^,  lul-le'-kwus^  so-bot-bot.    See '■'■Differ ■ 
enV\  ''Far". 

Anus  (the),  tsukw. 

Arm  {strictly  the  lower  arm),  cha'-lesh. 

Arrive,  to.    See  ''Come". 

Arrow,  shaft  of  an  arrow,  a  bullet,  te'-sud,  te'-suu  (from  te'-sid,  the  sting  of  an  insect). 
A  bone  arrow-head,  sbauks;  iron  arrow-head,  uo-kwed' {Hvom  suokw,  iron)',  stone 
arroio-head,  yukh-hwud;  the  feathering,  sbtitsits  a-lub. 

As.     See  "So".  " 

Ascend,  to,  o-kwa'-tatsb.    1  ascend,  o-kwa'  tatsb-cbid.     From  skwa'-tatsb,  a  mountain. 

Ashamed,  to  be,  o-betsil.  1  am  ashamed  of  myself  (in  merriment),  o-be-ba  bet-sbid  (see 
diminutives).  See  "Shame".  It  is  distinguished  from  ohets61,  to  be  angry,  q.  v., 
only  by  intonation. 

Ashes,  skwal-lup. 

Ask  for,  to,  te'-hetsb. 

Asleep,  sleepy,  as-e'-tiiish.    See  "Sleep".    Asleep  {as  one's  foot),  \it-sW -sis. 

Assemble,  to  {to  bring  together  a  crowd),  o-gwe'-gwi;  {to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  a  feast), 
koo-dok'. 

Astern.    See  "Bach". 

At,  a],  nl.  Where?  at  what  place?  al-chad'^.  T/tere,  al-to'-di.  Where  is  it  ?  al-chM  kwi- 
sas?  At  the  house,  al-shi  a'lal.  At  night,  ul-ki  sit-slakh'-bel.  Save  yoxi  any  sal- 
mon? a-o'-kwi  s'chedad  bu  al  dug-we?  On  the  third  day,  a\-s\e'-hvia,t\-da,t.  Under 
the  house,  klip  al  a'-lal. 

Atmospheric  phenomena  : — Wind,  sbukb-bum.  C/ow<?s,  skwusb-um.  i^ajn,  skal,  o-kalb 
Snow,  ba'-ko,  ma'-ko.  Hail,  klem-bwe'-la.  A  rainbow,  ko-bat-shid.  Meteors,  fall- 
ing stars,  klo'-bi-etl,  o-b\vet-lil.  An  eclipse,  tut-la'-bel.  The  aurora  borealis,  ug 
wus-se'-a-kat.     See  tbe  above  respectively. 

Awake,  as-kulkb.  To  awaken,  o-katl,  o-kukbl.  Wake  or  get  vp,  it  is  daylight,  kults-e'- 
bu,  o-lakli-bil-luk. 

Awl,  kwish-kwisbks. 

Axe,  ko-bat-it ;  plur.,  kum-ko-bat'-it.    Axehandle,  skub-ut-ud-ul-li. 

B. 

Bahy-hoiise,  liwiu-bwil-mekbw'.    See  "  Childish".    A  doll,  beb-da. 

Back  {the),  se'-li-cbid,  tsul-litsb;  backsides,  hwut-sutcb. 

Back,  backwards,  behind,  lak,  tu-lak,  litl-lak.     Haul  back,  tukbbod  tu-lak.     Go  behind 

(imp.  adv.),  lak.     Back,  come  back,  bel-kwu  (imp.  adv.),  to  give  back,  return,  bul- 

kut  sbed. 
Bad,  icicked,  kullub'.      That  [is  a\  bad  horse,  kuMub  tiel   sti-a-ke'-yu.      To  be  bad 

loeather,  o  dod-kub.     It  is  bad  iceather  to  day,  odod-kub  a-ti-slakb'-bel.     To  have  a 

bad  taste,  o-talsub. 
Bag,  swa'-hwad,     (See  Scrotum). 
Bait  {for fishing),  bal'bul-le. 
Bald,  as-lo'  kwutsb. 
Bandage  {compress  for  the  head),  swus'-buk-kos. 
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Banded  {rcitli  broad  stripes),  as-hulkh-bulk. 

Banlc  or  bluff,  a,  hu-k'kos. 

Bargain.     See  "  jBar^er  ", 

Bark  of  trees  (generic),  s'chub-bed,  s'che'-bit;  outside  baric  of  thvja,  so'-kwub;  inside 
baric  of  thuja,  sla-gwuts,  s'chub-bed,  which  also  means,  and  more  particularly,  the 
inner  bark  of  the  fir ;  it  is  by  them  likened  to  tsub-bekhw,  the  throat  of  the  salmon^ 
esteemed  the  choicest  part,  from  their  similar  color. 

Baric,  to  {as  a  dog),  ogwo'-hub. 

Barter,  buy,  sell,  trade,  exchange,  to,  o-hwo'-yub,  o-ho'-yub,  at'-si-gwus,  ai'-gwus,  wut-ta'- 
gwush-id.  I  trade,  o-hwo'-yubchid ;  he  trades,  o-ho'-yubthu.  I  come  to  buy,  1  ivill 
or  wish  to  buy,  la-ho'-yub-chid.  Where  did  you  buy  [it]  f  chad^  kwi^  tats^  sta'-gw'sh''  ? 
(*.  e.,  where^  that"^  your^  bargain^)  ?  Hoio  much  yo^i  aslcfor  that  f  {how  much  that  you 
trade  f)  ashed'  kwi  tats  sta'-gw'sh.  That  is  not  dear,  h  we  la  heks  Iwo'-yub.  A  trade, 
swo'-yub,  sta'-gwush.  For  sale,  sikh-hwo'-guui.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
buying  and  selling,  the  idea  being  an  exchange. 

Basket,  kwe-lo'-litsh ;  load-basket,  teh'  wa'-wat;  cedar-bark  basket  or  sack,  kwai-toltsh ; 
ttcig-basket,W -de- gwud-dolish;  basket-kettle,  si-aM ;  urine-basket,  swai'-a-li  (fr.  o  sa'- 
hwa,  to  urinate);  large  baskets  for  storing,  hul-lai'-yut-sid;  small  baskets  for  odds 
and  ends,  uk-so'-bus.  The  figures  on  a  basket,  kl-pat'.  Tu-igs  or  roots  for  basket-work, 
tsap'h. 

Bathe,  to,  otti'-te-tuh.     See"Was/t". 

Bay,  harbor,  e-hwul-kab'. 

Be,  to.  The  i^lace  of  the  verb  to  he  is  supplied  by  the  adjectives  aok  and  at-suts 
meaning  present,  which  are  conjugated  to  a  certain  extent  as  verbs,  or  it  is  under- 
stood from  the  connection,  e.g.,  Is  Ste'-hai  heref  a-o'-kwi  Ste-hai.  He  is  in  the 
house,  at-suts  al,  shi  a'-lal.  Is  there  anything?  a-o'-kwi  sahwas' I  Is  he  here?  at- 
petso?  He  is  here,  at'-suts  or  at-sud-sha'.  Formerly^  my^  hair^  was*  [long],  to-hat, 
suds*  ti^  skud'-zo^  ash-toha'-go'.  In  this  phrase,  to-hat-suds  is  the  adjective  pre- 
ceded by  the  sign  of  the  past  tense,  "  to  ", 

Beach,  ebab'-zichu. 

Beads,  kwe'-a-kwe'  (an  adopted  word),  klo-a'-hil-luks  klit-le'-a-hul-luks.  The  larger  kinds, 
chuk-chuk-wels.     To  string  beads,  tu-sha'-gweb,  du-shakhw'. 

Bear.    See  "  JfamwrnZs  ". 

Beard,  kwed,  kwedt.  A  razor,  sukh-hutl-kwed.  To  shave,  osukh-hutl-kwed.  From 
sukh,  a  particle  signifying  use  or  purpose,  o-huti  or  o-hwutl,  to  separate,  and 
kwed. 

Beat.    See  "  Strike  ". 

Beaver.     See  "  Ma9«?H«7s". 

Because  (by  paraphrase  only).  I  do  so  because  I  choose,  o-ho'-yu'-chid^  kits-its^  gwad* 
hutch^  (J^  do^  whaf  my*  heart^  or  ivill). 

Become,  to  (in  the  sense  of  to  he  changed  or  transformed),  hu'-ye-lo.  He  became  a  deer, 
hu'-ye-lo  ske'gwuts.  [You  have]  almost^  [to"^]  become^  an  Indian*,  hwe'  la-liP  gwuP 
ho-yiP  Ats-il-tel-mu^ 

Bed,  couch,  the  bed-place  in  a  lodge,  lul-wa'-sed,  hul-lo-a'-sed.  nUow,  hwatlt.  The  under 
mat  or  a  sheet,  sla'-gwid  (fr.  sla'-gwuts,  the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar-thuja). 

Before,  dze'-hu,  dzi'-hu,  litl-dze'-hu. 
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Behind,  lak,  tn-lak,  litl-lak. 

Belly,  klatcb,  smuk'-ba,  kwiyukh;  corjjulent,  pregnant,  as-kwe-yukli,  as-kwe-ukw. 

Belonging  to.     See  ''  Of". 

Beloic,  under,  heneatli,  sunlcen,  klep,  klip,  tlep,  tlip,  s'tlup,  klepa'-bats ;  a,  cache,  klap ;  a 
hill,  klup. 

Belt,  hucJcle,  klat-sup-pud. 

Bend,  to  {as  a  bow),  t'hud-duk-shid. 

Beneath,     See  '■'Below  ". 

Berries,  fruit  (generic),  skwo-lat-lad. 

Berry-bearing  shrubs,  berries,  &c.  Fruit,  skwo  lat'-lad  (generic).  Cranberry-plant, 
occycocciis,  klbol-snts  ;  the  berry,  kl-bols,  sklul-bolts.  Bush-cranberry  or  red  huckle- 
berry (qa.  viburnum),  stikb-bwe'-bats  ;  the  berry,  stikb-bweb',  stikb  bwim'.  Ever- 
green hucJdeberry,  kl-bwut-suts ;  berry,  kwul-luts.  Sicamp  hucJcleberry,  ste-ak'tl. 
Snoivberry,  ses-kwud.  Oooseberry-bush,  tsa-ka'-bats  ;  berry,  tsa-kab'.  Red  floioering 
currant  {ribes  sanguineum),  po-kwuts ;  berry,  pok.  Dewberry,  gwud-be'-bwuts ; 
fruit,  gwud-bekhw.  JKas^&erry,  cbil-ko'-bats;  fruit,  cbilko'ba.  Salmon-berry  [Bubus 
nutlcanus),  sta'-gwa  duts,  stugwud.  Capberry  {Bubus  strigosus),  sla-kats,  slat-lukb. 
Strawberries  (two  species),  hat-sud-sbid,  le-lakw.  Jiose-bushes,  skap'ats.  Crab-tree, 
kakb  bwuts ;  friiit,  kakbw.  Hawthorn,  cbe-ba'-dats ;  fruit,  cbe-bad.  Wild  cherry, 
tswa'-dats ;  the  fruit,  tswad.  Service-berry  {amelanchia  canadensis),  ko-lastan. 
Elder  (scarlet  berry),  sambucus  pubens,  tsab-tats  ;  fruit,  tsabt.  Elder  (blue  berries), 
s.  canadensis,  t&vikh.-\\\i(\..  Bearberry  {lonicera  involucrata),  tsehwat.  Oregon  grape, 
holly-leaved  barberry  [Berberis  aquifolium),  swe'-bats,  swesbud-uts  ;  the  berry,  swe'; 
a  smaller  species,  swi'  sbiib-uts  ;  berry,  swi'-shub.  Sallal  (Ts'inuk),  gaultheria  shal- 
lou,  ta'-kads  ;  the  berry,  ta'-ka.    Arbutus  uva  ursi,  skai'-wa-duts  ;  the  berry,  skai'-wa. 

Bet,  to  (also  either  to  win  or  lose,  to  gamble),  otsal'-tub,  o-tsul'-tub  (from  the  same  root 
as  o-sulptsul,  to  whirl,  from  tbe  rotary  motion  of  the  gambling  disks),  o-tsla'-18kw 
(from  tbe  name  of  tbe  game  of  '*  hand",  la-bal'),  sla-bal.  I  bet,  ot-sul  cbid.  E  have 
won^  a  bet^  ofyou'^,  o-tsul-tub^  wo-tlet^-sbid'  gwul-la'-po*. 

Beyond,  de'-a-le'-cbup,  de-beds. 

Birds  {water-fowl,  generic),  skwa-kwe-lusb ;  {^'' tree  birds"),  stle-kel'-kub ;  eggs,  o-os'; 
feathers,  stokw ;  wings,  tse'-tsal,  tsitsal;  the  mallard,  bat-but ;  jp/f/eon,  bum-o'; 
screech-oiol,  s'klat-16k\v,  slat-lakw;  croic,  ka'-ka;  raven,  skwaukb  ;  golden  eagle, 
s'bu'-bi-cbal ;  blue  jay,  skai-kai ;  wren,  s'cbe'-cbul ;  red-headed  woodpecker,  kut- 
katsb;  sandpiper,  witl-wilkb  ;  tattler,  ke-o'-ya. 

Bite,  to,  o-butls;  bitten,  butld.  Did  he  bite  [you]f  o-butlsid  ?  to  suck,  to  raise  a  blister 
by  suction,  qu.  but-la'-lekw. 

Black,  bi-tot-sa. 

Blankets,  sa-lit-za;  white  blanket,  bok-ko-lit'-za  (bo-kok'b,  white);  bul-to-bo-lit'-za  (qu. 
from  bwul-tum,  a  ivhite  man);  red  blanket,  bi-kwet-so-lit'-za  {he-kwetl,  red);  blue 
blanket,  bai-tfit-sa-lit'-za  (bi-tol'-sa,  black  or  dark  blue);  green  blanket,  buk-kwas- 
so-lit'-za  (bo-kwats,  green);  natire  blankets  of  dogs'  hair,  ko-matl-kad  (ko-mai,  a  dog); 
of  mountain-goats^  wool,  swet-le-il-ked  (swet-le,  a  goat). 

Blaze,  to  {as  a  fire),  o-bwe'-a-kwits-but. 

Blind,  ast-kla'-kos,  as-ta'-kos. 

Blister  {to  raise  a  blister  by  suction),  butla'-lekw.     See  ^'■Medicine". 
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Blood,  to'-li-gwut,  sto'-li-gwud. 

Bloic,  to  {icith  the  breath),  o-po'-od;  {as  the  tcind),  o-po'-a-lekw' ;  to  break  wind,  opu'; 
to  drift,  o-pukw;  to  blow  down  {as  a  tree),  6d  zakhw.     See  "ieaji". 

Blue  {pale),  bo-kwaikhw;  {dark),  bi-tot-sa. 

Blush,  to,  ot-het-sil-us.     See  '^ Angry  ^\ 

Body  (/mm«?i),  stachi-gwnt,  daut-si ;  a  dead  body,  skni-vu.  Parts  of  the  body : — Head, 
s'haiyus;  forehead,  se-lelts,  si-lels ;  crown,  bu-koked;  back  of  the  head,  snl-kwa'- 
gwa-putsb ;  skull,  sbau'-utsb ;  brain,  tzubket;  hair,  skad-zo ; /ace,  sat-zus;  eye- 
brakes,  tso'-bad  ;  eye,  ka'-liis,  ka  lobj  eyebrows,  hutsb-kla-lus;  upper  lid,  s'hus-kwal- 
ol  kwad,  skal-olkwud  ;  under  lid,  butlpa-lol'-kwud  ;  eyelashes,  blip-pud ;  nose, 
muk-s'u  ;  nostrils,  as-lo'-lo  ;  ears,  kwilla'di;  cheeks,  sbu-tu-ba'di,  bwe'-hid-i;  month, 
kadbii  ;  lips,  ats-le-pal-dutl ;  upper  ??jt),  sb'kiii'-yutsid  ;  t^wtZer /yj?,  skle-pai'-jtit  sid  ; 
tongue,  kla'-lap,  klal-lup  ;  teeth,  dza'-dis;  ehia  (same  as  under  bp) ;  jaw-bone,  s'cbuni- 
sha'-yu-cbid  ;  beard,  kwedt,  kwed  ;  throat,  skap'sub;  neck,  ktu-ukb'-kwa,  as-jadsb' ; 
chest,  se-led'-gwus;  breast  of  tvoman,  skub-o';  nipple,  skub-o'-al' li,  selks;  shoulder, 
ta'lakw,  si-la'-lo-bid  ;  shoulder-blade,  sk-d'-li^kand;  back,  se'-la-chid,  tsul-litcb,  stul- 
16dj' ;  posteriors,  bwut-sutcb  ;  anus,  tsukw;  belly,  klatcb,  kwi  yo'k,  Icwi-yukb',  srauk'- 
ka  ;  bladder,  s'hu-pn  ;  ew^raj/s,  kad-zakb' ;  ^cwe/,  blal'-gwa ;  lap,  oo'-pW',  2>itdenda, 
so-wikbl',  st-so'-wikbl;  labia,  silai'-yu-sid ;  womb,  bub-da'-ad ;  ^/accKta,  a' sbud- 
dikbl';  penis,  sbel'la;  penis  with  retracted  foreskin,  es  pak  ;  hair  of  pubis,  skwud- 
de;  testes,  ba'-cb'd,  ma'-ebiu  ;  scrotimi,  siis-bwa'-ad  ;  heart,  st'salfcb,  st-sa'-le;  icaist, 
sat'-le-gwus  ;  /tips,  bok-k'bap';  arm  (no  general  word) ;  c/t«w,  ko  bukb'-wutsbid, 
kob-bwul-la'-bad;  lower  arm  {ivrist),  cba'-lesb;  hand  {fingers),  s'ba'-lat-clii;  right 
hand,  dza-a'-cbi;  left  hand,  ka'letebi;  pahn,  hwutso'-sat-cbi,  s'tuku  bi'-cbi;  Ihunth, 
slu-klal-tla'chi,  sltit-lalt-sat-cbi ;  little  finger,  ste/-so-balk-sat-cbi ;  /tjjfters  {collect- 
ively), sukhhe-a'-lat-ahi;  knuckles,  bwe'-kwe-bukb-bwacbi ;  nails  of  either  fingers 
or  toes,  kobwa'-cbi,  kobwai-ebi,  k'sok-tab-k'set  cbi ;  toe-nails,  kwakbsbud  ;  leg, 
(no  general  word);  thigh,  sn'-lnii',  t«6(V7e  o/^/t/^/j,  bwat' s'i-ba;  knee  pan,  hv:iu-yu-\a- 
ka'-lot-sid;  ca// 0/ Ze(7,  au-teks ;  ankle,  ko-bab  sbid,  ko-hokh-shk\ ;  foot,  right  foot, 
dza-sbid  ;  left  foot,  klal-sbid  ;  feet,  dza-sb'dsbid  ;  instep,  sbuk-sbid  ;  sole,  st'kol-sbid: 
/iee/,  sluk-a'-but-sbid  :  ices,  sa-alsbid  ;  big  toe,  sliit-lrdk  sbid,  slo-tlalk-sbid ;  veins, 
te-tets;  blood,  to'-li-gwut,  sto'li-gwud  ;  bones,  s'blau'-yu;  skin,  bud-zad-mit;  saliva, 
kwul-otsid;  excrement,  %\m{^',  i(n?je,  sukb-bwa.     See  the  above  respeetively. 

Boil,  to,  o-kwalts,  o-pul-bu-tsut  (qu.  from  o-po-a-lekw,  to  blow).  Boil^  some^  potatoes^, 
kwalts^  uks^  'pe-o-kots^. 

Bone,  s'blau'-yu  ;  fish-bones,  s'bakbs. 

Border,  edge  of  anything,  e'-la-bad,  litl-e'-la-bad.     See  '■'■Edge''''. 

Bore,  to,  cbul-p't-l'd,  tu-cbul-pud  (cbelp'-lin,  a  gimlet).     See  "  Twisf''. 

Borroic,  lend,  s'cbu-lalts.     I  borroiv,  cbu-lalts-cbid. 

Born.    .See  '■'■  Bring  forth ''\ 

Bosom  {of  woman),  milk,  skub-o  ;  the  nipple,  skub-o-al'-li ;  to  suck,  suckle,  q.  v.,  o-kub'-o. 

Both,  bo-kwi  sa'-le  {all  two). 

Bow,  tsa'-tsuts,  s't-sastis;  bowstring,  tnkb'-bwitsb,  sliu-tukb'-bwitsb ;  strung,  tut- 
bwetsbt;  straightened  {as  a  boiv  that  has  been  bent),  tu-pusb-k'sbid ;  to  bend  a  bow, 
t'bud-duk-sbid. 

Bow  of  a  canoe,  sbudst ;  the  bowsman,  lei  sbudst. 
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Bold  (wooden),  saus,  sa-sus;  [of  horn  of  ovis  montana  or  ^'■bighorn"),  spul-kwus. 

Box,  chest,  trunlc,  wuk-kub',  wo-kap';  lid  of  box,  tc-kot-sits,  ste-kOt-sid;  ditty-box  for 
trifles,  liiulde-gweg'-sa  le. 

Boy,  cha'-cluis,  cha'-cbesh  (literally  small,  a  small  one). 

Braid,  to  [as  the  hair),  o-tiib-sid ;  braided,  stub-sbid-de',  tob-sbe-dud.  I  braid,  o-tub- 
sbe-dud. 

Bracelet  {of  brass  loire),  swop;  {of  beads),  so-kwa'-cbi. 

Branches  of  a  tree,  s'cbast.     See  '■^Tree^\ 

Brass,  ku-la-lat'-hu ;  brass-nailed,  covered  with  nails  {as  a  trunk  or  gun-stoclt),  a.s-cbitsb 
(see  '■'■Buttons'''');  brass  Icettle,  k\vads-a-lat-bu. 

Bread,  sa-po-lil  (a  borrowed  word  fr,  Ts'iuuk,  tsa'-po-lil). 

BreaJc,  to  {as  a  stick),  also  to  separate,  divide,  o-bwutl]  broken,  bwut-letsbt;  to  break  the 
leg,  obwutl-shud ;  checkered,  o-bwutl-hwntl ;  a  part  of  anything,  ilbwutl;  loose, 
bwut-bwulb  ;  to  break  wind,  o-pu ;  broken  {as  a  horse),  bai'-yil. 

Breathe,  to,  sl't-s'1-dab.     See  'To  bring forth^\ 

Bridge  of  logs,  se-wuts'. 

Bring,  to,  atl'-ta  (a  transitive  form  of  tbe  verb  at-la,  ut-la,  to  come;  for  similar 
instances  see  under  •'■Go  "  and  '■^Carry,"  "A^ee"  and  "■Show^^).  Ibring,  la-atl-ttit-sbid. 
Bring  or  hand  me,  atl-tu'-sbids,  uti-ko'-sbids,  yatl-sbids  (see  "Criwe").  Oo  and  bring, 
klob'-cbu-bu^  o-okbts^-chu^  atld-bu''  (literally  good^  you^  go^  you?,  bring*).  Bring 
fire-icood,  ot-la  cbop,  kla'-cbub  (stnk-wub,  tvood).  Bring  a  light,  lakbs  lukb-sbud. 
Bring  a  little  fire  {a  brand),  klel-la-gwub.  Go'  fetch^  [»<?/]  things^,  Okbt-shids'  as- 
sbats^  (atl-tu'-sbids)  stab-dop^  (see  under  "  Give").  As-cbubba,  to  bring  wood  and 
tcater  (?  to  wait  on). 

Bring  forth,  to,  o-be-dab,  m-dab.  Derivatives,  de-bild-da,  de-bud-da,  an  infant,  a  son; 
sud-di-be  ba-da,  a  daughter  ;  sbed-di-bud-da,  ?ny  child;  mi-mad,  bi-bad,  a  Utile  one ; 
ba'-ba-ad,  offspring;  beb'-da,  a  doll;  beb'-o-kwed,  to  dandle;  as  also  man,  bad, 
father;  (Xe-hsbd,  your  father.  See  to  breathe,  sVt-o'l-da.h.  Still-born  {i.  e.,  dead),  aa- 
a'-ta-bud,  las-yo'-bil  (the  word  used  for  animals).  To  produce  abortion  (by  rolling 
over  a  log),  od-bu-kwakw. 

Brittle,  as-pe'-a-kail,  ke'-ya'. 

Broad,  as-pel'. 

Broom,  su-kn-kwalt'-bu,  su-gu-gwalt-hu. 

Brother.     See  '■'■Belationships". 

Bucket,  skod,  skwe'-a-kwod  (from  sukb,  use  or  purpose,  hwe'-wi,  to  get,  ko,  icater). 

Buffalo.     See  ^'Mammals''. 

Bidlet,  arrow,  te'-sud. 

Burn,  to,  o-bod  (hot,  hod,  fire).    I  shall  burn,  klo-bo'-cbid  (see  '■'■Fire^''),  o-kwash. 

Bury,  to,  o-pud-dud.     See  under  '■'■Cook'",  pads. 

Busy,  to  be  {to  be  at  work),  o-yai-Qs.    See  "  Work  ". 

But.     See ''Only". 

Buttons,  s'cbits-sbe-do'  (a  small  bulbous  root,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  which  the 
name  was  taken,  and  from  which  also  as-chitsb,  covered  with  brass  nails). 

Buy,  to.     See  ''Barter". 

By  and  by.     See  under  "Presently  ". 
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c. 


Cache,  a,  klap ;  from  klep,  tinder,  beneath,  sunken. 

Calm,  smooth,  to  he,  o-le'-a-wil. 

Canoe  (generic),  ke/-lo-bit;  Thinuk  or  Makah pattern,  o-ot'-hus;  northern  canoe,  ste'-watl; 
shorcl-nosed  or  burden  canoe,  klai.  To  go  in  a  canoe,  o'-ltitl.  To  get  into  a  canoe, 
o-ke'-la-gwil.  See  '■'■  Oet  on".  The  bow  of  a  canoe,  shudst,  shidst;  stern,  e'-lak 
{the  behind);  thwarts,  hw^-hnl-vfild ;  mast,  shi-pot-vd-M;  sail, -po-tud ;  paddle,  hoht. 

Cape,  cloalc  (worn  like  a  poncho),  lo'-gwus. 

Carpenter,  loorlcer  in  wood,  o-pai'-ak. 

Carry,  to,  okh-tu  (transitive  form  of  verb,  o-okh,  to  go).  Carry  (imp.),  okh'-tn-shid.  TaJ<e 
and  carry,  kwud-dud  okh-tu,  o-cho'-ba,  as-chub-ba.  I  carry,  les-chi-ba'-chid.  I 
carry  on  the  shoulder,  muk-kwet'-sa  chid.     Carry  your  letter,  ab'-ak  kals  'hal. 

Castrated,  hwutl-ma'-cliin ;  from   o-hwutl,  to  separate. 

Cat  (adopted  from  English),  pish-pish  ;  Utter  oflcittens,  pi'-o-pips-pivsh. 

Catch,  talce,  to,  o-kwud'-dud.  Catch  on  {as  a  hooJc  or  thorn),  kle-kwal'-litsh ;  catch  sea- 
fowl  in  a  net,  o-tuk-kub,  o-tlot-Phob  (from  o-tlots,  a  Tcnot,  Jcnotted,  and  o-bob,  to  go). 
See  ''Fish'''. 

Certainly,  truly,  tatl,  tutl,  tut'-lo.     See  ''True'K 

Chair,  seat,  sukh-a-gwud-de  (from  sukh,  use,  and  gwud-del,  to  sit,  q.  v.). 

Change,  alter,  to,  la-le'-it-ub  (from  la-le',  different,  q.  v.).  You  have  altered  in  appearance, 
tu-la-le'-o-sil  chu  (from  sil-els,  forehead).  You  have  changed  your  mind,  la-le'-il- 
nkhw^  tad^  hutch^  te"*  dug'-we''  (literally,  changed^  your'^  heart^  tilts'^  you^).  To  be 
changed  or  transformed,  hu-ye-lo.     See  '•'■To  bccome'\ 

Chase,  seek,  look  for,  q.  v.,  n'gwut-chid. 

C7tas^e,  as-pa'-lil ;  unchaste,  as-hvfu]-ku.     See  ''Foolish  ^\ 

Cheat,  to,  cbe-yadsh. 

Checkered,  o-hwutl-hwutl ;  from  o-hwutl,  to  break  or  separate. 

Cheeks,  hwe'-lad-i,  shu-to-ba'-di.     See  "Far'\ 

Chest,  box.     See  "Box '\     The  breast,  se-\ed-gvf  as. 

Chew,  to,  o-ka'-wa-lekw. 

C/we/,  si-ab,  si-am ;  (plur.),  si-i-ab.  The  Deity,  shnk-si-ah  {the  Above  Chief).  To  scold, 
to  lord  it,  si-ab-o-ku. 

Child,  mi-man,  bi-bad  ;  {little  one),  de-bud'-da;  a  man-child,  sto'-to-m\sh  (dim.  o/stobsb, 
man);  a  first-born  child,  s'chulkh;  a  crowd  or  gathering  of  children,  we'-us-so. 
Childish,  as-hwe'-hwi-luk  (see  "Foolish'''');  a  baby-house,  hwiu-hwil-mekhw. 

Chin,  skle-pai-yut-sid.    Long-chinned,  had-zai-iit-sid  (hats,  long). 

Choke,  to  {in  swallowing),  chi-kwup-sub,  kl-kwaps-ab  tub. 

Chop,  chip  off,  to,  o-kliik'-wod,  o-tlukw,  cha'-hwut.     See  "To  cut". 

Clea,n,  to,  o-hwuts,  t'we'-koltsh.     To  clean  up,  carry  away  dirt,  sweep,  o-e'-a-kwud-dop. 

Clear  out,  be  off,  off  with  you,  lil-tsiit,  lel-tstit  (imp.  adv.,  from  lil,  lel,/ar). 

Clear  up,  to  {as  the  weather),  o-guk-kub  (from  o-guk,  to  open,  q.  v.),  o-e'-ku.  It  is  clear- 
ing up  overhead,  o-ek-bu  ti  shuk'h. 

Climb.     See  "Ascend''''. 

Cloth,  flannel,  red,  he'-kwetl ;  black,  dark  blue  or  green,  dark-colored,  hut-tots;  light-blue, 
hush  oks. 

Clothed,  dressed,  as-set'-sam. 
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Clouds,  skwusli-ub,  skwnshum.  Cloudy,  s'hu-chab-ku;  I'cbab-kukh  (Niskw.) ;  s'kat- 
lub  (Snob.). 

Club,  ka-ho'-sin;  a  loaded  stick  or  slung-shot,  kup-lush. 

Coals  of  fire,  pekbt. 

Cold,  tus.  To  he  cold,  o-tns-sib.  Cold  (adj.),  as-klokb-bwil.  My  hack  is  cold,  as-klokb'- 
wil  ki  se-la-chid.     Cold  victuals,  as-klokh-wil  sutld;  lean,  as-klo-il. 

Comb,  to,  o-pi-klo'-sub.     J'  com¥  myself^,  te  at-sa^  opklo'-sub^cbid^ 

Colors,  the: — xoliite,  bo-kokwj  black,  dark-blue,  dark-green,  and  dark  colors  generally, 
bi-tot-sa;  light-blue,  bo-kwaikbw;  light-green  and  yellow,  bo-kwats ;  red,  bekwgtl. 
lu  tbis,  as  probably  in  most  of  tbe  Indian  tongues,  tbere  is  very  little  pre- 
cision in  tbe  distinction  of  colors  beyond  wbite,  black  or  dark,  and  red. 

Command,  order,  to,  ot-bu-de'-kwid  ;  to  give  an  order  for  anything,  to  give  one  anything  to 
do,  odab. 

Come,  to,  arrive,  reach,  at-la,  ut-la,  o-klat-cbil,  otlut-chil.  I  come,  la-atl-sbid.  I  came 
from  Port  Townsend,  ttil  ad  ka'-tai  stits  latl.  By  tvhat  road  did  you  come  ?  cbad^ 
sbug-w'tl^  ka-tsi^  bwutP  ?  (literally,  tvhere^  road^  you^  came*).  I  came  by  the  Niskivalli 
road,  skwa'-li  sbug-w'tl  tetsa  bwutl.  Come  here,  at-la  twnl  te'.  Cotne^  you^  [and] 
sit^  [here],  at-la^-cbo'-bo^  gwud-del^  Come  quick,  bai-et'-la,  ai-ut'-la,  at-latl.  Come 
inside,  ut-lat-li  bud-dikbw.  I  come  or  arrive,  ut-lat'-cbil-sbid.  The  chief  has  come, 
si-ab  tot-la'-cbil.  Ah!  you^ve  arrived,  a-ba'!  o-tlut-cbil-cbu.  I  have  just  come,  da'-bu- 
chid  ot-blut-cbi.  Yesterday  I  reached  here,  to-datl-dat-sbids  ot-blet-cbi  twul-tt'.  I 
arrived  some  time  ago,  es-tu-a'-go  stiit-klut-cbil.  Perhaps  he  is  coming  here,  bo-ltis 
ku-da'  o-tlutcb-il-ukw. 

Come  ashore.  See  "  Shore  ".  To  come  up,  rise  in  the  water  {as  after  diving),  sb6kb  (from 
sbuk'b,  «6ove).  Come  ftac/c,  bel-kwu  (imp.  adv.).  I  came  for  woit/mi^,  pat-laLlcbid 
la-baista  (an  idiomatic  pbrase,  pat-latl  meaning  '■^for  nothing  ",  q.  v.,  la-bais-ta,  to 
come  or  go  without  purpose).  Come  here,  ichere  are  you  ?  poi-cbu ;  gwul-le'-cbid 
ta-gwes-ta?  (also  idiomatic,  but  not  explained). 

Conceive,  become  pregnant,  to,  od-zed'-zi ;  pregnant,  as-zed'-za-be.  To  produce  abortion, 
od-bu-kwakw. 

Conjuring,  she-na'-nam,  sbo-da'-dab.  A  conjurer,  or  "  medicine-man'''',  sbo-nam',  sho-dab'. 
The  familiar  of  the  conjurer,  ske-lal-i-ttid,  skwo-lal-i-tiid.  Tbis  word  is  also  applied 
to  any  particular  gift,  power,  or  acquirement  possessed  by  an  individual,  and  is 
equivalent  to  tbe  ta-ma-no-us  of  tbe  Jargon,  tbe  i'-ta-ma'-na-was  of  tbe  T'sinuk. 
From  o-e'-ttit,  to  sleep,  o-kulki-lal-itut,  to  dream,  q.  v.,  as  it  is  in  a  dream  or  trance 
tbat  tbe  spirit  reveals  itself. 

Tbere  are  various  kinds  of  conjuring  according  to  tbe  object  to  be  attained. 
Among  tbem  are,  s'bi'-na;  s'bin-bin,  or  s'hen'-ba-uim  (tbe  duk-wal-li  of  tbe  Makabs), 
known  on  tbe  Sound  as  tbe  black  ta-ma'-no-us,  a  species  of  Masonry;  od-z6kbw, 
a  performance  akin  to  table-tipping  (see  '■'■Blow'''')',  ste'-lim  (from  te'-lib,  a  song), 
tbat  of  success  witb  women  ;  tsaik,  luck  at  the  game  of  ^^hand'",  wbicb  also  brings 
kwak'b,  fair  2cind',  tob-sbe-dad,  the  making  of  fair  iceather ;  yil-me'-bu,  the  sal- 
mon  dance.     See  "  Mythology  ". 

Continue,  go  on  {as  tcith  a  story),  he'-wi\,  be'-wil-la.  I  will  go  on,  klo-be'-wil-tii-cbid. 
It  is  rarely  used  except  as  tbe  imp.  adv.  aicay,  aivay  tcith  you.     See  ''  Oo  ". 
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CooJi^  to,  bui-tla'-Utld ;  to  hoil,  o-kwalts',  o-i)ul-bu'-tsut  (qn.  from  o-po-a-lekvv,  to  hloio); 
baked  under  ground.,  puds  (opud-dud,  to  hury)  3  to  roast  on  a  sticlc,  o-kwrdb,  o-kwulb, 
o-kwulin;  on  hot  stones  and  covered  with  mats,  kul-sid  ;  to  fry,  wu-ehe'-ba-lel-kwu  ; 
coolced,  done,  kwul. 

Copulate,  to,  o-e'-bel,  e'-bib,  e'-pep,  e'-miin,  o-el-i-kwut.  To  steal  upon  a  woman  at  nkjht, 
i-bash;  to  ravish,  o-hi-etl.     See  "  Court  ^K 

Copulation,  ko-kal-e'-kwu  (from  o-e'-li-kwut). 

Corpse,  skai-yu.    The  word  also  signifies  a  grave  or  any  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead. 

Corpulent,  pregnant,  as-kwe'-ukw,  as-kwe-yukh  (from  kwi-yukh,  the  belly). 

Cough,  as-hwe'-kus,  as-to'-ko-bed-dub. 

CoMni,  kwash-it,  hat-shid  ;  I  count,  liat-sid-sliid.     See  '■'•  Hoio  many"  aud  '■^ Numerals ^\ 

Court,  make  love  to,  lie  icith,  o-kad-dab,  o-kud-dub,  wo-kud-ub-ukh  (from  skuds,  a  sweet- 
heart)) I  court,  at-skud  chid.     See  "  To  steal"  and  "  The  mouth'\ 

Cover  {of  a  box  or  Jcettle),  ste-kot'-sid ;  covered,  with  the  lid  on,  kuk-kot-sid;  covered  {as 
'with  a  blanket),  as  hat-sitch.     I  cover  myself,  as-hat-sid-chid. 

Cradle,  s'hal'tans,  s'hal'-ted-itl,  skuk-ke'-itl.  The  cradle-stick,  to  which  it  is  Ming,  dzud 
duk-ted-etl  (Nisk.) ;  dzakw'-tedetl  (Snoh.)^  literally  rocker,  from  dza'-a-gwut,  to  rock. 
The  compress  for  fattening  the  child's  head,  eskh-kos-tum. 

Crazy,  as-dze-gwa'-tub. 

Cr'>ep,  crawl,  to,  o-takh'-ha-gwil. 

Crooked,  kwal. 

Cross  {sign  of  the),  kla-bat-sab. 

Cross-wise,  as-kwal-gwus  (from  kwal,  crooked).  '. 

Cry,  weep,  also  to  cry  as  an  animal,  o-hab,  o-ha'-hab,  wo-ha'-bab.  Why  do  you  cry  f  o-hed' 
tat-sa^  wo-ba'-hab^?  {tvhy^  your'^  cry^.)  To  cry  out  with  pain,  tse'-uk-ad.  To  howl  [as 
a  wolf  or  dog),  ka-wob.  See  "  WaiP\  Why  do  you  cry,  chief?  o-hed-chiikli  si-ab 
o-tat-sa  wo-ha'-hab  ? 

Ciit,  to,  o-chokw,  wut-cbo'-kot-sid,  o-hwet'-sko-tut,  ohwets-ko-kub,  o-kle'-chid,  o-klets. 
To  cut  the  hair,  kle'-cbil-ke-dub.  To  cut  the  hands,  o-bwetsb-at-chi,  from  s'ha-lat-cbi, 
hand.  Once^  \I]  cut  [my]  hand^,  ttits-hletsh-at-chi^  ash-to-ba'-go^  To  cut  with  scis- 
sors, wut-le-chal-e'-kwu.    See^^  Scratch". 

D. 

Dandle,  to,  beb-o-kwed.    See  '■'■Child". 

Dawce,  sakh'-hum ;  to  <Za»ce,  wil-sakb-bum;  a  place  used  for  danc^«(?,  sakb-bum-alt-bu. 
To  frisk  as  a  dog,  sakb-liwub.  A  mask  used  at  dances^  stet-kwa'-mus.  The  salmon 
dance  {on  its  first  arrival),  yil-me'-hu. 

Dark,  the,  klalcb',  sklakb ;  dark,  as-bi-sad,  st's-a'-la-gob ;  dark  colors,  hi-totsa  {black). 
See  "  Night ". 

Dawn,  to,  o-la'-bel.  o-lakb'-bil-lukh.     See  '•'■Light". 

Day,  sla'-bel,  slila-bel  (from  lakh,  light,  q.  v.) ;  morning,  klop ;  noon,  ta'-gwut;  afternoon, 
kla-pok,  sbit-lo-kwatl ;  ei?ewiw^,  slat-la'-lie  5  stmse^,  nat-la-b in ;  m^/M,  klakh,  sklakb, 
sklakb-bel;  midnight,  is-dat,  as-dat.  See  under  '^Future  sign",  '^To-day",  '■'Pres- 
ently ". 

Dead.    S>ee"Todie". 

Deaf,  as-ti-kwa'-de  (from  kwil-la'-di,  the  ear).  To  be  deaf,  not  to  understand,  as-tikwa'-dit. 
Don't  you  understand  f  as-ti-kwa'-dit-cbu  *?    I  don't  understand,  as-ti-kwa'-dit-cbid. 
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Dear  [in price),  ketsb,  liekws'ho'-yub  [large  bargain).     See  '^  Barter^', 

Demon.     See  ^'' Mythology  ^\ 

Deep,  sunken,  st'lup,  klip,  tlip,  &c.     See  ^^ Under",  '■'■Below^K 

Depart,  to.     See"Toi/o". 

Descend,  to  [as from  a  hill,  ahorse,  &c.),  o-ta'-gwil,  bn-ta'-gwil;  I  descend,  o-liu-ta'-gwil- 
chid;  to  get  down,  o-kwe'-ba-gwil. 

Die,  to  (in  speaking  of  people),  o-a'-ta-bud,  o-at-a-bud  ;  (of  auimals),  o-yo'-bil ;  stillborn, 
o-yo'-bil. 

Different,  la-le',  lul-le',  da-le'-te.  LiJce^  a  crow^,  with^  this'^  difference^,  hutPy  te  ka'-ka^, 
gwuP  te*  telal-le^  (speaking  of  a  blackbird).  See  '■'■Another'''',  '■•Far'\  To  alter, 
la-le'-it-ub ;  lul-le'kwus,  in  a  different  way,  (see  "  Thus''"'). 

Dig,  to,  u-chab,  cba-ad  (  from  cha,  a  hole)-,  to  dig  clams,  o-akh'-ho  (from  sakh-bo,  shell- 
fish); ah!  many  toomen  are  digging  [roots),  atch\-Ai\'-ehi-(\n' I  ka'-kwi  sla-de  ucbab; 
dig  out  [as  a  canoe),  si-sil-tin. 

Diminutives: — wan,  stobsb,  sto'-to-misb  ;  /«/7ier,  de-bad;  child,  de-bad'-da ;  liar,  tiis- 
budsb  ;  one  tcho  tells  little  lies,  tus-be'-budsb ;  horse,  stia-ke'-yu ;  foal,  stit-ke'-yu  ; 
salmon  roe,  kulkb  ;  herring  roe,  ke'-a-kulkb ;  summer,  bad-dub;  spring,  o-be-bud- 
dub  ;  //te  poplar,  kwa-de'-a-kwats;  //teas|5e?i,  kwe-kwa-de-a-kwats;  a  stone,  chef  A'a; 
gravel,  cbi-cbitsb'-tla  ;  an  island,  sti'-cbi ;  an  islet,  sti-ta-ebi ;  a  prairie,  bu'-kwob; 
a  small  one,  bab-a-kom  ;  a  river,  sto'-luk;  stream,  ste'-to-luk,  sto-ti-lukw ;  to  be 
ashamed,  o-bet-sil ;  to  pretend  to  be  so,  in  jest,  o-be-ba-bet-sil ;  also  the  interjection  in 
merriment,  as-be'-bi-be' ;  foolish,  as-bwul-luk ;  childish,  as-bwe'-bwi-luk  ;  there,  al- 
todi ;  a  little  icay  off,  al-to-di-di ;  at  hand,  di-di,  de'-a-de  ;  by  and  by,  ba'-akw ;  pres- 
ently, a-kwi-ba-kwi  ;  presently,  kla'-lad  (dim.,  kla-lad-kli.)  See  also  under  '■'■Dog'" 
and  "■GaV,  "■Hog'''' ,  for  plural  diminutives. 

Dinted,  notched,  as-tutl-kwa'-bad. 

Dirty,  skla'ka-disb,  as-cbe'-uk-wil. 

Diseases  : — small-pox  (also  tbe  female  demon  who  represents  it),  sco-tum' ;  syphilis  [in  a 
man),  as-t'hlai'-uts ;  [in  a  woman),  ast-sau'-e;  buboes,  as-hutl-bal' ;  gonorrhoea, 
o-ebug'-bub;  conswrn^^to??,  as-to'-kwi-bud'-dub  ;  AitJe*,  as-cbe-bwab' ;  a /atnf,  tsatl'- 
dutl ;  vertigo,  sul-sulp'-tub  (see  "  To  whirV) ;  boils,  spuk'b ;  fever  and  ague,  ais- 
cbid-ba'-dob  5  co«/<7/i,  as-bwe'-kus,  as-to-ka-ba'-dob;  to  have  the  headache,  o-but-lutsb; 
to  brealc  the  arm,  o-bwut-la'-bad;  to  break  the  leg,  o-bwutl-sbud  (see  '■'■Break'''');  cut 
or  scratched,  q.  v.,  as-bwSt'j  to  scratch  the  face,  o-bwe'-cbus ;  to  scratch  the  hands, 
o-bwet'-sat-cbi  (see  '■'■Hand'''');  chapped  hands,  as-tak-bul ;  warts,  as-e-ok. 

Most  of  tbe  above  words  bave  tbe  adjective  prefix  as,  and  probably  signify 
having  sucb  a  disease.     See  "  8ick^\ 

Dish,  plate  [of  stone),  Inli-vfa} ;  (0/ tooo^),  lil-kwi ;  a  large  dish,  bekh-pai-yultsb  (hekw, 
large). 

Dive,  to,  o-o'-sil.    See  '■'■  Forehead^\ 

Divide,  to.     See  "  Break  ". 

Dog  [the  common  kind),  ko'-bai,  ko'-mai,  sko'-bai  (plur.  sko-ko-bai) ;  the  kind  sheared 
for  its  fleece,  ske'-ha  (Nisk.),  ska'-ba  (Skagit);  bitch,  to'-witl;  a  litter  of  pups,  skwe- 
o-kwe'-o-ko-bai ;  dog  like,  shis'-ko-bai. 

DoM,  beb-da.    See"Child^'. 

Double,  to.    See  ^'Fold". 
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Doivn-sfrcmn,  alkh-bad,  lo-watl-bad'. 

Z>recr?H,  to,  o-kul-ki-lal-i-tut ;  to  tell  one's  (^reawis,  it-sa'-li-tut-tub-sbed,  from  o-e'-tut, /o 
sleep,  q.  V.     See  '■'■  Conjuring ''\ 

Dress,  articles  of  (see  '■'•Cloth  ",  '■'Blanl;eis  ") ; — liat,  cap,  sbwais  above  ;  shirt,  sbu-put,  pat- 
•  s'lb-uts,  spimpt;  pantaloons  of  slcin  or  cloth,  yel-la'-bit-sbid,  yel-Jlm-tsen ;  shin  leg- 
gings, bats-a-bi-dak  ;  a  pair  of  leggings,  shoes,  or  stochings,  yel-sbid  ;  one  leg  or  foot 
of  same,  kluk-sbid ;  moccasins,  yal-sbid  ;  leather  s/toes,  t'kwab-sbid  ;  a  vest,  lab-bo- 
bad  ;  a  cape  or  blanhet  ivorn  over  the  head  lihe  a  poyicho,  lo-gwus  ;  the  cedar-bark  cape 
made  by  the  Mahdhs,  ket-blem'-ina ;  a  icoman^s  petticoat  of  fringe,  s'cbud-zub;  a  sleeve, 
a'-cbi ;  apron,  se'-y up  ;  modern  dress,  kletl-pikw ;  belt  or  buckle,  klat-snp-pud ;  fringe, 
us-sut'-sa;  stitching  or  emlroidery,  s'bal;  needle,  pots'-ded,  pad'-sted  ;  mat  needle, 
klakbw-tid;  //irea<?,  sukb-pats ;  T/ctrw,  suit,  suld  ;  spool-thread,  bekU-ka'-bats  sukb- 
pats';  "pins,  cbits-cbid-esb-bud ;  hooks  and  eyes,  klel'-kwid-gwul ;  buttons,  s'cbits- 
sb'-do' ;  button  hole,  as-\o' ;  thimble,  hwe' hw-kv;i-ekw  ;  bracelets,  swop,  so-kwat-chi ; 
finger-rings,  s'kets-k'se'-cbi,  sbis-cbuk-sit-cbi;  earrings  or  pendants,  sklug-wa'-de, 
slet-lo-a'-de,  ast-luk-wa'-di ;  «ecfc/ace,  jad-sbib  ;  looking-glass,  s'hu-lal-bus  ;  beads,  q. 
v.,  kwe-a-kwe,  klit-Ie'-a-hul-luks,  cbuk-cbuk-els.     See  tbe  above  respectivelj^ 

Drift,  to  [as  with  the  wind  only),  o-pukw  (see  "To  bloic^^)',  also  with  the  tide  or  stream,  to 
float  down. 

Drink  {any  liquid  or  juice),  sko'-kwa ;  to  drink  {as  men  and  horses),  o-ko'-kwa;  {as  dogs 
and  other  animals  that  lap),  tl-kaukh.  I  drink  some  icater,  o-ko'-kwad-cbid  ak-ki 
a  ko'.  He  donH  dri7ik,hwe-kwi  sko'-kwa,.  We  are  ^/«Vsf?/,  ko-kwai-litl-sbid.  Seeko, 
water,  aud  derivatives. 

Drive,  to  {as  a  nail),  ot-sus-sud  (from  tsus-tud,  a  nail)',  to  drive  animals,  luk-kwat-lad, 
lap-peld. 

Drop,  let  drop,  lose,  to,  o-bo'-but-sut.     1  have  lost  [something],  to-ho'-but-shid. 

Droivti,  to,  otl-tab. 

Drum,  to  {as  at  dances,  and  in  conjuring,  gambling,  &e.),  si-u'-tid-soltsb. 

Drunken,  as-bwul-ku.     See  '■'Foolish". 

Dry,  to,  o-sba'-bad;  dried  {as  fish),  as-sbap ;  to  leave  dry  {as  by  ebbing  of  the  tide), 
o-sbut'-lukb  ;  a  puddle  or  pool  that  dries  up,  as-tsnp. 

Dull  {as  an  ax),  as-kluds'-bu-bos. 

E. 

Ear,   kwil-la'-de ;    cheeks,   bwe'-la-de/    as-kla'-bot,  to  hear;    as-ti-kwa-de,  deaf,  q.v.; 

as'-lo-biil-de',  the  ear-holes  for  rings,  die.  (from  as'-lo,  a  hole) ;  slit-lo-a'-di,  ast-lug-\va'- 

di,  sklug-wa'-di,  ear-rings  ;  so-lukb-ti  slug-wa'-di,  pendants  of  dentalium  shells  (so- 

lukb,  dentalium) ;  a  mule,  bekw-gwil-de'. 
Earth,  the,  swa-tekbu'-teu  (see    ^'- Place"'-);     earth  or   soil,    s'gwis-tulb,   se-gwes'-tulb, 

skwes-talb  (see  "  Sand"). 
East,  the,  ka-bol-gwun'-hu,  k'kol-gwuu'-bu.     It  is  tbe  couutry  on  tbe  sun's  road  in  tbe 

east.     See  "  Wind  ". 
Eat,  to,  o-atld,  o-utld,  se'-tld.    I  eat,  o-utld'-cbid,  atl-do'-cbid.    You,  (sing.)  eat,  atl-do'-cbu. 

Did  you^  (plur.)  eat^  last  night^  f  o-utld'  'shel'-a-pu^  to-tlakb^ "?     1  will  eat,  klo-ut-lut- 

cbid.     Presently^  [we]  will  eat^  some^  crabs'^,  tel-betsb^  klet-la'-bad^  a-ke^  bes'-kwu''. 

Cowjc,  eaf,  at-la'bwatl.    Full,  satisfied,  a,s-ha,t\.   Food, ^nih\.   Ihavedone,i\s-hiit\-ch\d. 
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There  is  a  close  verbal  affinity  between  this  word  and  at-la,  ut-la,  to  come,  tbougli 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  connection  of  ideas  between  tbeni.  To  eat  ivith  a 
spoon^  klo-bod  (kleb-bud,  a  spoon)  ;  to  eat  excrement  {as  the  raven),  od-hul-ku-datsb. 

Ebb,  to,  o-bwa'-datsh. 

Ucho,  na'-gwa-bet.  • 

Eclipse,  an,  tUt-la'-bel  (ta,  the  past  sign,  sla'-bel,  day): 

Edge,  border  of  anything,  the  horizon  as  the  border  of  the  earth,  e'-la-bad  ;  the  edge  of  a 
Icnife,  se'-la-buds.  The  root  is  obviously  tbe  same  with  e'-luks,  e'-la-bns,  the  end. 
Si-la'-had,  the  side-fins  of  flatfish. 

Elbotc,  ko-bukh'-wut-shid,  kob-bwul-la-bad. 

Elope,  to,  tle-ukw-ta-gwul. 

Embroider,  to,  with  thread,  quills,  &c.,  whence  to  write,  o-ha-1,  o-ha'-lud;  I  write,  o-hal- 
chid  ;  have  you  been  writing  f  have  you  u-ritten  f  to-ha'-lad-o-chu-hu  ?  Embroidered, 
stitched,  figured,  as-hals;  a  booh  or  letter-writing,  s'hals,  s'hal;  writing  materials, 
sukh-htlls  (snkh,  particle  denoting  use  or  instrument).  To  embroider  with  beads, 
o-tn'-sha-shukw. 

Empty,  as-bwat-sab  ;  to  empty  (see  '■'■Pour''^). 

Enclosed,  icithin,  as-dukw. 

End  or  point  {as  of  a  stick  or  Icnife),  e'-luks,  se'-luks,  e'-la-hus.  See  edge.  Qu.  selks, 
the  nipples. 

Enough,  klul-dukhw  (see  "/Stoj?"),  klo-hwul.  You  have  enough,  klo-hwal'-ko-chakh. 
When  helped  to  food,  hai  {stop). 

Entirely,  hoi;  entirely  tvhite,  hol-ho-kwokw. 

Entrails,  kad-zakh. 

Evening,  slat-la'-he ;  the  evening  star,  kla-hai'-lal-ltis. 

Every,  bo'-kwi  {all) ;  everywhere,  bo'-kwi-chad,  beb-kwu  chad,  bo-kwi  lel-chad  {every 
far  where).     See  "  W/tere". 

Eye,  ka-lob',  ka-lusj  (plur.)  tiits-eds-gwa'-lus,  stud-gwa'-lHs.  Eyeballs,  hutsh-kla'-lus 
{mind  or  heart  of  the  eye);  eye-lids,  q.  v.,  at-shiis-ka'-lus;  squint-eyed,  as-kutch-a'- 
lUs,  as-huk-cha'-ltis;  one-eyed,  tuil-lia'-\us;  sunlcen-€yed,a\khvf\-]ia'-]i\s;  with  protub- 
erant eyes,  tush-kwa'-lus,  as-hu-shu-kwa'-lus ;  the  trillium,  ta  ka-lob  a  swa-tekhw- 
t'ii  {the  earth^s  eye) ;  to  winlc,  q.  v.,  shed-ka'-liis.  The  word  for  eye  is  often  used 
for  the  whole  face,  as  in  English  visage. 

Eye-lashes,  klip-pud. 

Eye-lids,  at-shus-ka'-liis ;  the  upper  lid,  skal-ol-kwud  hush-kwal-ol-kwad ;  under  lid, 
butl-pal-ol-kwud ;  ot-se'-pa-lil,  to  shut  the  eyes,  to  winJc ;  o-tse'-pul-shid,  I  shut  my 
eyes;  as-tse'-po-lil,  as-tse'-pul,  with  closed  eyes.  Not  a  derivative,  as-hut  se'-kiis, 
with  half-closed  or  languishing  eyes. 

Exchange,  to,  ai'-gwus,  at-si-gwus,  wut-ta'-gwush-id.    See  ^^Barter^K 

Excrement,  sputs. 

Explain,  teach,  show  how  to  do  anything,  o-gwal. 

Extinguish,  put  out,  to  {as  a  candle),  o-klatch  ;  to  become  extinguished,  to  go  out,  to  fade 
{as  colors),  o-tsukhw,  o-tsakhw.  Es-tukh-a-hu,  the  daric  of  the  moon  {i.  e.,  gone  out). 
It  is  almost  out,  hwe'la-lil  gwul  et-sukhw. 
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F. 


Face,  the,  SAt-zZis.  To  mnlce  faces  (by  putting  the  lip  Joick),  as-bu-lc'-a-kwatl-dutl ;  (by 
raising  the  nose),  tsits-k'k-sub.  '■'■Hatchet-faccA''\  ask-bu-sbc'-a-gwus.  Spotted-faced 
(as  a  piebald  horse),  tu-kwok-wus  (from  ho-kok'h,  tchite).  lied-faccd,  tu-kwet-lus 
(from  be'-kwetl,  red).  With  the  face  painted,  s'lia-le'-uk-wus.  ''Jlalf-faced^\  the, 
tu-t'bluk-a-wai-^us,  the  name  of  a  fabulous  being,  half  dog,  half  ivoman. 

Fade,  to  {as  colors).     See '■^Extinguish^\ 

Fade,  icilt,  to  {as  flotcers),  o-kwai'-i;  faded,  as-kwai'-i. 

Faint,  sicoon,  tsutl-dutl. 

Fall,  to  {as  the  tide),  sbutl'b. 

Fall,  drop  doicn,  o-bo'-but-sut,  o-takb  ;  o-takb-ba-gwil,  to  creep;  o-ta'-gwil,  to  get  doini; 
o-tag-ta-gwil,  to  get  on  to  (probably  to  craxcl  on). 

Far,  lei,  111,  la-lel',  la-lil';  not  far,  bwe'  la-lil'.  [Slove]  farther  off,  lel'-tstit,  lU-tsiit  (imp. 
adv.),  la-le',  other,  different;  bwe'  la-lelsb,  soon,  q.  v.,  lit-lel-gwitl  (exact  mean- 
ing unknown).    See  tbe  particles  la,  le. 

Fast,  quiclc,  alkb  (imp.  adv.). 

Fat  {of  animals),  sobw-tud.    A  fat  man,  muk'hw. 

Father.     See  ^'■Belationships^\ 

Fathom,  a  (used  in  measuring  strings  of  wampum  or  beads),  t'bu-dad-cbn  (dut-cbo,  one) ; 
five  fathoms,  u'cba'-lak-bid  {i.  e.,  a  hand) ;  ten  fathoms,  sa-le-al'-ak-bid  (sa'-le,  tico, 
i.  e.,  two  hands),  tiis-pc'-pa-dats  (pa'-duts,  ten) ;  half  a  fathom  tiil-ka-la'-bad.  From 
one  shoiilder  to  tip  of  opposite  fingers,  tu-di-gwe'-di-gwus  (se-led-gwus,  the  chest).  In 
practice,  it  is  tbe  measure  from  tip  to  tip  of  tbe  fingers,  tbe  arms  being  extended. 

Feed,  give  to  eat,  kla'-dap. 

Feel,  to,  o-patl-tid.    I  feel,  o-patl-tid-sbid. 

Female  (of  animals),  tau-itl,  sla-ne. 

Feminine  prefix  and  sexual  words  : — s  prefixed  or  interpolated  is  occasionally  found 
clearly  as  a  feminine  sign ;  but  so  large  a  portion  of  tbe  words  in  tbe  language 
commence  witb  tbis  letter  tbat  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  its  occur- 
rence in  tbat  sense.  Tbe  following  may,  bowever,  be  cited  as  examples  of  its  use: 
I  love  my  wife,  batl-lii-cbid,  tsi-itl  cbug-wusb,  where  tsi-itl  is  tbe  possessive  pronoun, 
feminine,  in  place  of  te-itl.  She  is  well  disposed  toward  you,  k'sits  twul  dug-we. 
Where  is  your  wife  f  cbad  ki  sad  cbug-wusb  ?  It  is  also  recognizable  in  some  of 
tbe  words  denoting  relationship,  &c. :  d'be'-ba-da, son;  sud-de-be'-ba-da,  daughter; 
tsa,'-ha,  fatherin-law ;  suts-ha-ha,  mother-in-law.  So  in  speaking  to  male  relations, 
tbe  possessive  pronoun  is  shed;  to  females,  sed.  See"ilfi/".  Other  instances  are, 
cba'-cbas,  a  small  boy;  si-cha'-cbas,  a  small  girl;  bekw,  large;  si-bekw,  a  large 
woman;  o-\uil,old;  su\-lo-tui\,  an  old  woman.  There  are  also  some  words  in  which 
a  distinction  is  made  between  tbe  sexes,  e.  g.,  '■'■  friend''\  In  speaking  to  a  man,  tbe 
word  used  is  ash-dals';  to  a  woman,  as-nals.  Thanks  to  a  man  is  expressed  he'- 
a-shuds;  to  a  woman,  bes-ko.  The  call  of  '■'■yoti  there'''  is,  to  a  man,  do-te';  to  a 
woman,  dot-si.  To  urinate  by  a  man  is  o-sa'-hwa;  by  a  woman,  o-she'-wa. 
Syphilis  in  a  man  is  as-tlai-uks;  in  a  woman,  ast-sau-e.  The  stems  of  som-e  plants 
are  deemed  male  and  called  stob-shal-li ;  the  under  leaves  female,  kla'-diel-li, 
respectively  from  stObsb  and  skla-de.  Interjections  are  most  commonly  used  by 
women,  and  in  one  case  an  absolutely  different  one  is  employed,  according  to  tbe 

sexof  the  speaker:  as-sash-i-ma!  for  shame!  by  women  :  asasb-i  b'boyoM  by  men. 
21 
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Few,  seldom,  kwe-kwud. 

Figured,  spotted.     See  ^^Einbroider^\ 

File,  a,  sblts-ted. 

Find,  to,  o-ed'-hn,  o-ald'liu.  I  find,  o-ed  bu-cbid.  I  canH  find  it,  bwc'-liits-aid-bu- 
\Vhat  did  you  find?  stab  k'ais-et-bwu?  Where  did  you  find  the  man?  cbad  kats. 
ait'-bwu  ki  stobsb  ?  Loolc  and  presently  you  icillfind,  gwut-chid  dai-chu  klo-ed-bwu. 
Tbis  verb  aud  oas-aid'-bu,  to  know,  appear  to  have  some  common  root  not  now 
intelligible. 

Fingers,  s'ba-lat-cbi.     See  "  Hand^K 

Finish,  to,  o-ho'-yukb.  1  have  done  eating,  o-bo'-yo  tits-utld.  Have  you  done  washing? 
bo'-yukb  o-kats-tsakbw-tsakw  ?  Stop  you,  ho-yukh  klekb.  Stop,  quit  that,  bo-yukbw, 
(very  imperatively)  is-sa'  bo-yukbw  (is-sa',  an  interjection).   See  ''  To  do''\  o-bo-yiit. 

^ire,  bod,  bot;  o-bod,  to  ftwrn;  Wo-ho' -ch\(\,  I  shall  hum  ;  s'bo-da-le,  a^>'e-2>/ace;  tlad- 
Anh,  summer ;  o-be'-bud-dub  (a  little  warm),  spring.  To  hccome  icarm,  o-bud-de'- 
ukhw.     See"  Warm". 

First,  foremost.     See  "■  Before  ^\ 

Fish  {there  is  no  generic  name): — cod,  ko'-pel-la;  roclc-cod,  (sebastosomus),  tat-Ie'-de- 
gwust ;  red  fish,  tat-lewks  ;  fiounder,  po-ai';  sole,  st-ha'-hntsb;  halibut,  s'chot'b ; 
large  coitus,  te-tai'-up  ;  toad  fish  (boricbtbys),  bo'-di,  s'ho'-di ;  viviparous  perch  (an 
embryotocoid),  skwekbw;  sturgeon,  kwo-tait'-sit;  dogfish,  skwatch  ;  slcate,  kwe'- 
kwi-il;  calorrhynchus,  sko'-vaa;  smelt,  shed-zus;  '•'■  oulahan^''  (tbaleicbthys),  (Cbinook) 
kwul-lus-ti-o;  ichitefish  (coregonus),  bidotl;  herring,  stol;  suclcer  (fresh  water), 
skom;  mullet  (fresh-water),  se-ai-i-pid ;  salmon,  sche-dad-bu  (generic  for  the  finer 
species),  sat'-sum  (the  t'kwin'-nat  of  the  Columbia  River,  salmo  quinnat),  sko'- 
hwuts  (Sin-ukh,  salmo  quinnat),  to-wat-lin,  skwaul  (Sbn-sba'  ins),  kl-hwai,  le-kai 
(dog,  salmo  canis),  hud-do  (hvmp-hacTced  salmon,  salmo  proteus);  the  exhausted 
or  '•'■speyif''  salmon,  yokw,  except  the  skwaul,  which  is  called  stze-kops;  salmon- 
trout,  chi-wakh';  &roo/i--/row^,  skwus-p'tl. 

Parts  of  a  fish: — the  flesh,  talts;  hacTc  of  the  head,  st'-sh'-sbap;  snout,  skub- 
kup;  muscle  under  preoperculum,  shu-tu-ma'-de  (cheehs) ;  gills,  s'bai-ai ;  scales, 
spish  ;  spots,  as-kluPb  ;  the  shoulders  and  fore  part,  s'chil-lob';  middle  section,  so-di- 
gwa'-bats  ;  tail  section,  s'chit-sad  ;  hones  (rifts),  s'bakhs;  larger  bones,  tso'-hed;  sal- 
mon roe,  kulkh ;  herring  roe,  ke'-a-kulkh  (dim.) ;  roe  of  small  fish,  sb'da';  throat, 
t'sbekhw  tsub-bckbw'  (see  "  Bark^^) ;  belly,  sats-kotl ;  pectoral  fins,  tsilka'-de;  ven- 
tral and  side  fins,  bo-bob-ti-kotl  (from  hobt,  a  paddle)',  adipose  fin,  sus  hwa'-bed  ; 
dorsal,  sko-betsb;  tail,  skwukhlt,  s'chit-s'sad ;  side  fins  of  flounder  or  halibut, 
si-la'-had  (from  se'-lahuds,  the  edge  of  a  Jcnife);  the  lateral  line,  kud-zil-le'-uks. 

Shellfish: — shells  (generic),  chau-ai;  clams,  mussels,  &c.,  sakb-ko;  the  large 
clam  (lutearia),  bads,  ha'-buds;  round  clam,  kOkh'-bo-di,  qua-bog;  rectus  Sp?,  skwut 
(Nisk.),  st's'bob  (Sky.);  scallop,  hap'-a-bed;  cocMe,  sup-hub  sa'-ha-pul ;  razorclam, 
cbit-led;  mussel,  s'chits  ;  large  sea-mussel,  huche'-a-kud  (Nisk.),  s'hu-chelks  (Sky.); 
oyster,  klokb-klokb  ;  unios  (fresh-water  mussels),  alt'h-khw  ;  chiton,  okh-kas ',  sea- 
snail,  ka'-ma'-ni;  land-snail  (helix;  also  a  demon  of  that  name),  shwoi-ukw;  whelk, 
spiip-sil,  spops;  barnacle,  tsoh-tsoh  ;  a  large  species,  dzal-gwa;  siphon  of  a  shell-fish, 
shop;  belly,  smuk-ha. 

Crustaceans: — edible  crab,  bes'-kwu,  besk'  bu;  «towe-cr«6,  ha-w6t'-sa ;  hermit- 
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crab,  hau-wi-lo';  spider-crab,  tsa-pen'-ni-a ;  praicn,  saikh,  boMuts;  shell  of  crah, 
kul-la'-ka-bid  ;  c/fl?(^,  jgsli'-id  (thigh);  abdominal  cover,  se'-yii[>  {apron);  roe  of  crab, 
hu-kwul-letsh'. 

Ecbiiioderms: — echimis   (sea-egg),   skwe'-kwitsb  ;   scutella  (cake-nvch'in),  hwe- 
kwie'-ak;  starfish,  kwul-la'-cbi  (fingers). 

Fish,  catch  fish,  to  (with  a  seine),  sbeb-edb' ;  (tcith  a  dip-net),  wi-at-la-lekw  ;  (with  a  spear), 
tsa'-ka-de  (see  " /t)pear");  (icith  ahoolc),\xt-\\k'h\-'kv\n;  (tcith  a  rake),  le'-kud-ja,  ko- 
latsb'. 

Fishing-gear,  seines,  nets,  sbub-ed',  shukb'-shukh-bud,  sbe'-sba-bud  (from  sbuk'b,  up) ; 
akh-b  wad-zad ;  a  landing-net,  kwai'-hu  ;  floats  to  a  net,  pop-sa-ba'-hat ;  fishing-line,  kle- 
dab,  skai-kad-zii  ;  trolUngline,  ke-kai-yoks  ;  bladder-fioat  to  a  line,  sbiip-o'  (from  s'lin- 
pu,  a  bladder);  fish-hooh  (wooden),  s'cba'-de  (Nisk.),  bai-ukb'  (Suob.),  iron fish-hoolc, 
kle'-kwud  ;  haUbut-hooJc,  kle-uk-wud,  kla-dtlp  ;  fishing-pole,  cbisb'-ai ;  fish-gig,  stet- 
kwub  ;  fish-spear,  skwet  lub ;  fish-tceir,  ste-ka'-!ek\v,  e-dad  ;  the  lattices,  a'-a-kwnl  5 
fish-club,  ka-bos ;  bait,  bal-bul-le'. 

Flat,  tsiik'bw,  tsuk'-wi-dub. 

Flatten  the  head,  to,  k'po-sud ;  the  compress,  6skh-kos'-tam. 

Flower,  se-kai-sim.    Tbis  is  sometimes  given  as  a  name  to  girls. 

^ly,  to,  o-sak'-bu,  o-sak'-wu.  • 

Foam  of  the  sea,  sko'-sub. 

Fog,  skwusb-um,  sle'-uk-wiL 

Fold,  plait,  plaited,  as-hup' ;  to  fold,  kab-tled,  t'bup-a-gwa'-sud ;  to  dotiblea  blanket,  ikh- 
bup-a-gwa'  sa-lit'-za. 

Folloic,  pursue,  to,  o-duk-cba-la-ak. 

i'oot?,  satld,  sutld.    See"^a«". 

Fool,  shwul-bik;  foolish,  drunk,  tmchaste,  as-bwul'-ku.  Those^  common  people*  make 
fools^  [of  themselves],  bwul-bwul-kok-sbid^  kwi'  si'-la-bad^.  1  know  that  you  talk  like 
a  fool,  as-is-ta^  sbwul-luk^  hot-bot^-cbu*  a-said-tu^-cbid"  (as^  fooV  speaW  you'^  know^  F). 
I  did  not  know  I  was  drunk,  bwe'  a-kwets''  as-ai'-alt-bu^  kets*  as-bwul'-ku*  (not^  P 
knew^  F  [was]  drunk^). 

Foof,  dza'-sbid ;  plur.  dza'-sb'd-sbid  ;  dza'-shid,  the  right  foot ;  kaV-sh\6,  left  foot ;  ko- 
bo'-sbid,  ko-bab-sbid,  ankle;  sbuk^-sbid,  instep  (sbuk'b,  a&o?je) ;  st-kol'-sbid,  sote ; 
sluk-a-but'-sbid, /leei;  sa-al'-sbid,  toes ;  slo-tlalk'-sbid,  sliit-lalk-sbid,  Z/t^  toe;  kluk'- 
sbid,  one  foot  of  a  shoe  or  stocking,  lame  of  one  foot ;  t'kwab'-sbid,  leather  shoes  or 
boots  (from  stuk-wub,  ivood) ;  yal'-sbid,  yel'-sbid,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  leggings,  shoes, 
or  stockings  ;  yel-la'-bit-shid,  pantaloons  of  skin  or  cloth;  o-bwutl-sbud,  to  breali  the 
leg;  sti-da'-lu-sbid,  m^/t  the  foot  asleep;  'kG-'ak-nt-&\x\(\.,  to  hobble  or  fetter  a  horse ; 
s'k-kol-sbid,  hoofs  ;  on  foot,  e'-ba-sbab  (from  e'-basb,  to  loalk). 

Foot-print,  hut-sba'- to-bid,  s'bud-sba'-bid. 

For  (intended  for),  bud-deld,  twul ;  for  my  wife,  twul  sed  cbug-wush. 

Forehead,  sil-els,  se-Ielts.  Derivatives,  o-bet-sil,  to  be  angry,  to  be  ashamed  ;  od-bet- 
sil-iis,  to  sulk,  to  blush  ;  bet-sil,  for  shame  ;  la-le'-o-sil,  to  alter  in  appearance  ;  and 
perhaps  also  o-o'-sil,  to  dive  (go  head  foremost). 

Forest,  wooded  country,  stuk-e-kom,  st'ch't-hwa'-lup,  stuk-ti-kop  (from  stuk-hum,  a  tree  ; 
stuk-wub,  sti-kop,  wood). 

Forget,  to,  ma'-li,  o-ba'-li.    I  forget,  o-ba-li-cbid. 
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Forlced,  branched  {as  a  river  or  road),  as-e'-uk'h  ;  tcith  many  channels  or  forks  {as  the  delta 
of  a  river)^  as-e-uk-se'-uk. 

Formerly,  once,  a'-go,  lia'-go,  lia'-gwo,  asb'-tc-ba'-go,  es'-tu-ba'-go,  esb'-e-a'-go.  For- 
merly^ my  {ihisf  hair^  tcas''^  [long],  to-bat-suds'  tP  skud-zo^  asb-tu-ba-go*'.  Once^  I 
tcenf^,  estu-a-go'  stuts-o-Os^  A  «7w7e  ago^  Icame^,  es'-tu-a'-go'  stut-klut-cbiP.  I  once 
heard,  asb-to  a'-go  tuts-as-kla'-bot.  Very  long  ago,  is-sbi-de'  ba'-go  {indeed  long  ago). 
Very  laic  at  night,  ba'-gwo  tut-la-bel.     See  '•'■Just  noic^\  "  Old^\ 

In  tbese  examples,  the  particle  t',  to,  tu,  signifyiug  past  time,  is  found  witb 
its  various  eupbonic  modifications,  and  in  tuts,  sttit,  and  stuts,  it  is  combined  witb 
atsa,  J.  See  '■'•  Past''\  Tbe  analogy  between  a'-go,  ba'-go,  and  ba-akw'  will  be 
noticed  under  "  Presently  ",  q.  v.  As  regards  tbe  confusion  in  tbe  use  of  times  past 
and  future,  see  ^^ Yesterday"  and  "  To-morrow  ",  also  "  Day''\ 

Fortune,  luch.    Ti-yiitl-ma  is  tbe  genius  of  fortune.    See  "  Mythology  ". 

Frequently,  many  times,  often,  ka-batla-bu  (from  ka,  tbe  plural  sign,  many,  and  tla'-hu, 
or  at-la'-bu  signifying  repetition).    See  ^'■Numeral  adverbs^K 

Fresh  (not  smoked  or  dried),  klaut  (tbe  same  as  neiv). 

Freshet  or  flood  of  a  river.     See  ^^To  rise^K 

Friend  (speaking  of  bim),  a'-sbid,  a'-sbnd ;  my  friend  (addressing  him),  sbi-da'-sbid ; 
also  speaking  to  a  man,  ash-dals;  to  a  woman,  as-nals.  A-sbud  and  asb-dals  can- 
not be  used  to  women  witbout  insult.  The  placenta,  a'-shud-dikbl  {the  chiWs 
friend). 

Frightened,  afraid^  bo'-kwuts. 

Fringe,  us-sut'-sa;  fringed,  as-gwi-ba'-bad. 

Frislc,  to  {as  a  dog),  sakb-bwub.    See  '■'■Dance''''. 

Frog,  swuk-ke'-uk  (Nisk.);  wak-wak'b  (Sky.);  by  onoma  topceia,  tsol-swa'-ya  (Snob.); 
also  tbe  name  of  the  moon's  wife  (tbe  spots  on  tbe  moon). 

From,  ivi\.  From  where,  ■whence  ?  tid-cbad?  From  that  way,  thence,  tul  es-ta'.  Fro7)i 
Olympia,  tul  al  cbis  Ste'-chas  {from  at  that  Olympia).  I  came  from  Port  Toicnsend, 
tul  ad  KA'-TAi  stits-latl.    From  where  did  you  [get  it]  f  ttil  cbad-cbu  ? 

Fruit.    See  '•'■Berries  ". 

J'r?/,  to,  wu-cbe'-ha-tel-kwu.    See  " Coo/c ". 

Full,  satisfied,  as-batl.    I  am  done  eating,  as-batl-cbid,  as-metl-cbid.    See  "Soft". 

Full  {as  a  Icettle,  ttc),  as-lutsb;  half  full,  ttil-bluk-gwus ;  quarter  full,  tutl-kap. 

Fungus  (a  species  used  for  red  paint),  but-lat'  sid  (Nisk.  and  Snob.),  duk-do'-kw  (Sky.). 

Furred,  hairy,  as-ta-b6d. 

Future  sign,  the,  kl,  kla,  klo,  and  the  convertibles  tl,  tla,  tlo. 

This  particle,  as  tbe  prefix  to  a  verb,  indicates  the  future  tense,  and,  like  tbe 
past  sign  t,  to,  tu,  is  variously  modified  in  combination  witb  tbe  verb  and  pronoun ; 
for  example,  o-bot-bot,  to  speaJc ;  klo-bo'-bot,  I  will  speah  ;  o-yai-us,  to  ivorlc ;  klai- 
ai-ytiscbid,  kut-lai-ai'-yiis,  he  ivill  worTc ;  o-ta'-sud,  to  return;  tlo-ta'-sud-chid,  1  will 
return;  o-okb,  to  go.  Da'-da-to'-cbids^  tlo^-okh*,  or  da'-da-to*  ketliits^'  okh-ho'',  to- 
morrow^ F  wilP  go^. 

The  letters  7c  and  t  before  I  are  not  only  convertible,  but  often  transposed  and 
sometimes  dropped,  while  tbe  vowels  have  no  positive  value.  Tbe  letter  I,  there- 
fore, remains  as  tbe  ultimate  root  of  the  particle.  In  combination,  it  seems  to 
signify  also  recurrence  and  periodicity.  The  obvious  derivatives  from  this  particle 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  other  somewhat  conjectural,  but  still  probable  ones. 
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Tbe  most  noticeable  is  tbo  verb  al'-la  or  ut'-la  ;  in  its  intransitive  sense  meaning 
to  come ;  in  tbe  transitive,  to  bring  ;  and  tbo  modified  form,  otbut-cbil,  to  arrive, 
to  reach.  These  are  bat  conjugations  of  tbe  future  sign.  From  at-la  is  derived 
klo'-kwatl,  the  sun,  the  coming  or  returning,  evidently  a  combination  of  tbat  verb 
with  tbe  original  prefix,  and  from  tbat  name  sbil-lo-kwatl,  afternoon,  and  uo-kwutl- 
da-to,  to-morroic.  Again,  from  tbe  same  verb  comes  at'-la-hu,  signifying  times  or 
repetition,  e.  g.,  ka-bat-la-bu,  many  times,  kle'-bwat'-la-bn,  three  times,  and  otber 
numeral  adverbs;  and  wbat  to  us  would  appear  singular,  to-datl-dat,  i/esferJfl?// 
to-di-atl-dat,  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  tu-sle'-bwatl-dat,  three  days  ;  bos-atl-dat,/o?tr 
days ;  tsl^ts-atl-dat,  ^oe  days,  since  or  hence ;  all  tbe  words  in  tbe  series  referring 
alike  to  tbe  past  and  future.  Tbe  subject  of  tbis  confusion  of  time  will  be  noticed 
bereafter.     See  '■'■Yesterday'''',  '■'■To-morroiv  ",  '■'■Formerly''"',  '■'■Presently''''. 

Eeturniiig  to  tbe  future  sign,  perbaps,  tbrougb  tbe  verb,  from  it  spring  lakh, 
light,  and  its  opposite,  klakb,  darkness  ;  o-la'-bel  or  o-la'-bil-lukb,  to  daicn,  to  become 
light ;  .sla-hel  or  sbla-bel,  day,  and  sklakb-bel,  night,  witb  tbeir  derivatives.  Among 
otber  words  are  kW -lad,  presently  ;  kla-kwu,  i^?/  and  by;  k]a,l'dtii-a,' -hi,  wait,  after 
a  little;  ka-lob'  or  ka-liis',  the  eye;  and  tbe  verbs  o-la'-bit,  to  see,  and  o-la'-bad-bu, 
to  recollect.  Not  tbe  least  remarkable  would  seem  to  be  tbe  Skagit  name  of  a 
mytbological  personage,  Do'-kwe-batl  or  No'-kwe-matl.  Tbe  meaning  of  tbe  wbole 
word  is  not  ascertained,  but  tbe  last  syllable  points  witb  sufficient  clearness  to  bis 
cbaracter.  He  was  expected;  tbe  one  wbo  was  to  come;  bis  mission  being  tbe 
destruction  of  tbe  primeval  demons  wbo  persecuted  man  at  bis  first  appearance  on 
cartb. 

G. 

Gallop,  to,  klo-wil-alps'. 

Games: — the  game  of '^'' hand  ^^  and  that  played  loith  disks  Z'Oif/t,  la-bal',  sla-lial ;  to  play, 
o-la-bal',  o-la-ba'-lub;  of  dice  made  of  beavers^  teeth,  me'-ta-la,  s'me'-ta-li ;  the  highest 
or  four-point  of  the  dice,  kea  ;  the  game  of  rings  and  arrows,  smub-be';  of  bandy  or 
hockey,  kek-li  elsk.    See  "  To  bet"". 

Gape,  yawn,  to,  o-gwa'-lab. 

Gather,  pick,  to  {as  berries),  o-kwil',  o-kwel ;  to  gather  nuts,  beb-kod,  o-kap'-o  (kaph-po, 
hazelnuts).     Quick,  let  us  go  and  pick  berries,  bai-uk'-lo,  o-k\vel'-sbid. 

Geographical  names: — the  earth,  country,  &c.,  swa-tekbw-t'n  (see  '■'■  Flace'''') ;  a  mount- 
ain, skwa'-tatsh;  snow-peak,  skels;  hill,  klup,  spo'-kwab,  sma'-del;  slide  of  rocks 
from  a  mountain,  sbwukliw-;  point  of  land,  skwetsks;  point  between  the  forks  of  a 
river,  sko-al-ko';  island,  sii-chi' ;  forest  country,  skuk-e-kora,  stuk-te-kob;  level 
country,  suk-bw'-dop ;  prairie,  meadow,  ba'-kwob,  ma'-kwom ;  land  above  freshet, 
as-pu-kwub ;  tide  lands,  o-sbut-lukb  ;  marsh,  s'cbe'-a-kwil ;  sandy  ground,  se-gwus- 
tulb;  beach,  e-bab-zi-chu ;  the  sea,  bwultcb ;  tide,  dzo-kwusb-dub;  bay  or  harbor, 
e-bwtll-kwab ;  lake,  tsa'-lal,  tsa'-ltitl;  nwr,  sto-lukw;  mouth  of  a  ni'er,  e'-lot-sid ; 
waves,  gwa-le'-ukw';  surf,  dzol-cbu,  ote'-a-kus;  the  east,  ka-bol-gwunbu ;  the  toest, 
atl'-bad  5lgwun-hu ;  the  horizon,  e'la-bad ;  the  interior,  inland,  takt,  tu-takt,  kaikbw, 
skaikbw.    See  tbe  above  respectively. 

Get,  to,  o-hwe'-wi,  s'bwe'-wi.  Where  did  you  get  [it]  f  cbad  kats  hwe-wi  ?  till  cbad-cbu  ? 
literally,  from  ichere  you  ?  (bwe'-wi  being  understood).  Come  and  get,  utls  ki  te' 
(idiomatic  pbrase,  ut  la,  come,  ki  te,  this  here). 
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Get  dotcn,  to,  o-kwe'-bagwil. 

Get  on  or  into  (as  a  horse  or  a  canoe),  o-ke'-lagwil ;  to  get  itp  on  anything  (as  a  table  or 
fallen  tree,  but  iiot  on  a  LigL  place),  o-tag-tagwil. 

Get  vp,  sit  np,  to  (wben  lying  down),  o  gwud-del. 

Gimlet,  cbelp-lin.     See  "  To  hore^\  "  To  twisV\ 

Girl  (a  young  child),  cba'-chas  sla'-ne ;  {little  woman),  si-cba'-chas  (si,  fern,  prefix) ;  a  girl 
too  young  to  know  a  man,  ka'-bai ;  one  just  arrived  at  puberty,  o-bais'-bnb,  o  bais'bo- 
bil;  one  icho  dees  not  menstruate  (perbaps  wbo  bas  failed  at  tbe  usual  age),  stao-kwul. 

Give,  to  [absolutely,  as  a  present),  ab'-sbits,  ab-bolts'-t'st.  Give  me  some  powder,  ab-sbits 
uks  skwe'-litsb.  In  tbe  sense  of  hand  or  /(e/j)  to,  klelts.  Hand  me  some  potatoes, 
klels  uks  spe'-o-kots.  In  tbe  sense  of  bring,  at-la,  ul-la.  Give  me,  please,  some  water, 
atl-tu'-shids  sko  ak'-a  ko.  (Sko,  an  expression  used  in  seeking  tbe  good  will  of  a 
person.)  Give  me  some  water  (a  woman  speaking  to  a  woman ),  yatl-sbids  swa-ka  ko 
Idem  (addressed  to  a  man),  yatl-sbids  do-te'  ak'-a  ko.  Idem  (a  man  to  a  woman), 
yatl-sbids  dot'-si  ak'-a  ko.  (Do-te'  and  dot-si,  equivalent  to  "  You  there^\  must  be 
addressed,  tbe  first  to  a  man,  tbe  latter  to  a  woman  only.)  To  give  to  eat,  to  feed, 
kla'-dap;  to  give  a  feast,  ko'-o-dak  ;  to  give  bacJc,  see  '■'•  Return''\ 

Glad,  pleased,  to  be,  o-ju-il,  batl.  I  am  glad  you  have  come  [glad^  my^  heart^  you  have 
come''),  o-ju-iP  tid^  butsb^  at-a-tat-sla'-cbil''. 

Glue  (made  of  Jish-sJcins],  mat. 

Gnaw,  to  (as  a  rat  or  a  beaver),  cbo'-tid. 

Go,  to,  o-okb,  o-bob,  o-bwOb.  I  go"^,  o-Ot'^-sbidS  o-tok^-sbid'.  [Arc\  you^  (sing.)  going^f 
o-tokb'-kwokb'-cbu^?  [You]  always^  go^,  ska'-ked  ot'-la)^.  Where^  are  you^  going^f 
cbad'  kads^  okb^?  jBow'  do  you^  go^f  stab-ab'  kats^-okb^f  [Do]  you^  go'^  \in  a] 
canoe^  f  ke-lab^  kats^  okb^  1  Are  you  going  soon  ?  bwe'  la  lelsb^  bo-to'-kw^  ?  (noi^ 
late'  [you]  go^).  He  goes,  to-okh.  [Are]  you^  (plur.)  going^f  gwul-la'-po'  o-tokb'- 
kvj^l  o-tokb'-kwokb^  chil-lup'-o' ?  o-kok'-tok^-cbiMup'?  P  went^,  tu-ooP-sbid'. 
Once'^  I  went'',  es-tu-a'-go'  stats-o'o&^.  J'  shall  go^  to-morrow^,  da-da-to'^-cbids'  tlo- 
okb^  da'-da-to'  ki-tltits-okb-bo.  Perhaps  I  icill  go,  bo-lukbt  klo-okb,  bo'-o-la'-cbid 
klo-okb.  To-morroio  we  will  go,  no-kwutl-da'da-lo  ki  tliits  okb-bo.  In  a  little  while 
I  will  go,  da'-cbid  klo-okb  ba-akw.  Presently  1  tcill  go,  kla-lad  dacbid  klo-okb,  te- 
lakb-bi-  {in  the  course  of  the  day)  -obit  lo-okb.  When  will  you  go?  (sing.),  put-tab- 
cbu  I'okb  ?  put-tab'  okb^-ebu^  klo-okb^  ?  {when'  go'  yov?  ivitl  go^  ?  duplication  of  verb). 
Go'  [to']  out^,  o-bot'  tu'*  sbal-bekbw^.  Go  presently,  dai-cbu  klo-okb  tel-b'ye.  Go 
there  (a  little  ivay  only),  o-bot  bwul  to-di-di.  Let  us  go  presently  (today),  te'-lakb- 
bi  kit'liis-to'-ku-chitl.  Let  them  go  before,  ttH'O-okb  sbi-itl  dzekb-bu.  In  tbe  last 
example,  tu  is  tbe  preposition  to;  lo-okb,  tbe  future  imperative;  sbi-itl,  tbe  pro- 
noun; dzekb-bu,  tbe  adverb.  Tbe  adverbs  in  some  of  tbe  previous  examples  are 
compound  and  separated,  as  in  go  presently  ;  dai  is  an  adverbial  particle;  cbu,  tbe 
copulative  pronoun,  you  (sing.)  transferred  to  it  from  tbe  following  verb;  klo,  tbe 
sign  of  tbe  future  tense ;  okb,  tbe  verb  ;  tel-b'ye,  a  contraction  of  tbe  adverb  a-ti- 
lakb-be,  today,  used  in  tbe  sense  oi  presently,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Go  (imp.  of  o-bob),  o'-bwa,  o-bwakbw.  I  go,  o-bwo'-but  sbid.  Itcant  to  go,  tus-o-hwab- 
cbid,  tik-e-wab,  to  go  on  horseback,  ride.  To  go  in  a  canoe,  o'-lutl.  Three  [they]  go  in 
a  canoe,  hi'-oltitl.  To  go  up  hill,  ascend,  o-kwa'-tutsb  (skwa'-tetsb,  a  hill  or  mount- 
ain).    To  go  round  {as  round  a  house),  o-ke'-ta-latbu.     To  go  toward  the  water, 
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okwetl.  To  go  inland,  o-cho'-ba.  Go  aicay,  away  with  you,  ffo  on  (with  a  story), 
he'-wil,  he'-wil-la.  See  '■^Contimie'K  Oo  out,  he'-wil-tu  shal-bckbw.  To  go  out, 
oshed-znl.     I  go  out,  o-shetl-zul-cbid. 

Go  out.     See  ^'■I]xtinguish''\ 

Good,  klob,  tlOb,  bfiti  {pleasing,  from  o-hatl,  to  Wee,  to  love).  Do  you  not  like  it?  {is  it^ 
not^  good^  to*  you^  ?)  hwe^  la^  tlob^  twul*  dug-we^  ?  It  is  good  as  it  is  {good  so),  klob 
as-is-ta.  Good-natured,  klob-ob-klob.  My  liushand  is  good-natured,  klobob-klob 
shul-ta-ded  s'chest-hu.  Used  sometimes  imperatively,  as  klob  kat-si  labt,  loolc  out 
{good  you  see) ;  klob-chid  o-e'-lut,  let  me  sleep. 

Good-hye,  bo-i  (probably  from  okb-bo,  to  go,  and  used  in  sense  of  are  you  going  ?).  To 
a  single  person,  if  a  man,  bo-i  a-sbid  (a-sbid,/nend).  To  several  persons,  boi  kle- 
yut  la-best,  apparently  you  go  ivithout  cause. 

Grass,  kwe'-kwul-li,  hwe'-kwi,  ka-gwulbw;  a  coarse  grass  used  for  mat-thread,  gwus-sob. 

Grateful.    See  "T/mMA;s". 

Grave,  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead,  skai-yu. 

Grave,  serious,  ai-ai-asb,  ai-yi  yasb  (used  also  as  a  nickname). 

Grease,  gravy,  swus ;  talloio,  sokbw-tud. 

Green  {pale  or  Ug^it),  ho-kwats,  as-kwad-zil.  It  is  tbe  same  as  yellovr.  DarJc-green,  blue, 
or  hlack,  bi-tot-sa. 

Grind,  to  {as  in  a  mill),  o-bet-la-lekw. 

Groto  up,  to  {as  grass),  shi-a'-li.  To  grow  large,  klakbw  us-tlakbw,  lot-lil,  ustlot-lil.  Not 
to  groic  large,  bwe-lad  us-tlakbw  (tbe  d  probably  interposed  for  eupbony). 

Guess,  to,  tla-balts;  also  to  wonder. 

Gun,  bul-to-mals,  bwul-ti-maltsb  (qu.  from  bwultum,  a  white  man) ;  o.  double-barreled 
gun,  sa'-le-uks  (sa'-le,  tico) ;  a  five-shooter  pistol,  tsits-latsks ;  six-shooter,  ye-latsks 
(from  tsa'-lats,  five;  dza'-la-cbi,  six) ;  gunpowder,  skwe'-litsb  (Nisk.),  kwatl-cbub 
(Snob.);  a  bullet,  te'-sud  {arrow);  i/io/,  s'bo-kwalts ;  gun-flint,  yakb-bwud  {arrow- 
head); gun-screw,  bu-cbil-pe'-gwud  (see  '■'■  Twisf'');  gun-charger,  also  a  charge  or 
load,  klo'-sut;  ramrod,  t'but-se'-uk-nd.  Loaded,  tu-dii-gwalts,  tfikb-dug-wusb  (from 
o-dug-wus,  to  put  into).  Have  you  loaded  ?  o-tu-do-gwalts-cbu  1  utl-ts-tad  bwul-ti- 
ma'  litsb  (literally, '"  Has  your  gun  eaten  V  from  o-utld,  to  eat).  To  shoot  tcith  a  gun 
or  bow,  q.  v.,  o-tot-sil. 

H. 

Hail,  klem-bwe'-Ia. 

Hair,  skad-zo,  skudzo.  Hair  of  pubis,  skwud-de ;  beard,  kwcd.  Od-but'-zo-sub,  to  pluck 
otit  the  hair.  Twisted  or  braided  hair,  tob-sbidud.  See  "To  braid^\  Bushy-haired, 
gwisb-e'-lus.  Bed-haired,  b'k-kwct-lutsb  (be'-kw6tl-ud).  Curly-haired,  as-be'-butsb. 
With  the  hair  parted  behind,  as-ku-cba'-go-pats.  With  the  hair  parted  before,  kok- 
sbi-lus.     The  hair  or  fur  of  an  animal,  ta'-bid,  ta-bets  ;  furry,  hairy,  as-ta'-bud. 

Half  {in  quantity),  il-cbukb  ;  (in  length),  il-tukb.     Half  asleep,  il'-cbukb  as-e'-tiit.    Half 

,        ivay  {on  a  road),  o-dug-wa'-bats.     Half  full,  tut-bluk'-gwus. 

Hammer,  sukbwt-s'balt'-bu.     To  hammer,  ot-s'salt-bu,  ot-sussud  (from  tsns-ted,  a  nail). 

Hand,  the,  s'ba'-lat-cbi.  Tbis  is  more  i>roperly  tbe  name  for  tbe  fingers,  tbere  being  no 
special  one  for  tbe  wbole  band.  Cba'-lesb,  signifying  the  lower  arm  or  the  wrist,  is 
also  used.  Derivatives  and  compounds  :  dza-at-cbi,  the  right  hand;  ka'-let-cbi, 
the  left  hand  ;  bwut-so'-sat-cbi,  stu-ku'-lat-cbi,  the  palm  ;  slu-klal-tla'-cbi,  slut-lalt'- 
sat-cbi,  the  thumb ;  kwe-bukb-bwat-cbi,  the  hiucldes ;  ste-so-balk-sat-cbi,  the  little 
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finger;  sukb  lie'-a-lat-chi,  the  fingers  collectively;  ko-bwa'-chi,  ko-kwai-chi,  k'sok- 
tal  k'set'-cbi,  the  nails  ;  a-cbi,  the  sleeve  of  a  dress  ;  o-kwi-dat-chi,  to  tale  the  hand  ; 
kwul-la'-cbi,  the  starfish;  tsits-latsks,  a  five-shooter ;  ye-latsks,  a  six-shooter,  from 
(Ize-lat-cbi,  six;  shis-cbuk-sit-cbi,  s'kets-k'set-cbi,  a  finger-ring ;  so-kwat-cbi,  a 
bracelet  of  beads.  See  also  numerals  and  numeral  adverbs,  dze-lat-cbi,  six  ;  t'kat- 
cbi,  eight;  sa-lat-cbi,  twenty  (^a-le  s'ba'-lat-cbi,  txvo  handi^);  and  so  od  to  sum- 
kwat-cbi,  a  hundred. 

Hand,  the  game  0/ (played  with  small  wooden  disks  wbicb  are  rolled  on  a  mat),  la-bid, 
sla-hal.     See  "  Oames^\  "  To  bet^\ 

Handle  of  anything,  the,  kwud-dub-ba'-lob  (from  o-kwud'-dud,^  fflAr),kwid  do-bai-o-cbed ; 
handle  of  a  Tcnife,  cbats'-a-bed  5  an  axc-handle,  skub-ut-ud-uMi. 

Hang  one's  self,  to,  bwe'-a-kwus'-sub. 

Harangue,  to,  oil-zo'-bwub. 

Hard,  strong  (not  brittle),  swag-wil,  kluk'-bu. 

Hat,  cap, sbwais (Nisk.), sbe'-uk w  (from  shnk^h, above, Sky.) ;  a  icoman's hat, yul-le'-a-k wud. 

Haul,  to,  o-ta'-bwot;  haul  (imp.),  tukb-hod  ;  haul  bade,  tukh-bod  tu  lak'. 

Have,  to,  like  the  verb  to  be,  is  wanting.  Its  place  as  a  possessive  verb  is  supplied  by 
the  same  adjectives,  a-oXi  and  at-suts,  words  denoting  presence  or  existence,  or  by 
the  connection.  Have  you  any  salmon  f  a'-ok  kwi'  sche-dad-hu*  uP  dug-we^  ?  (liter- 
ally, present  salmon  with  you).  I  have  some,  at'-suts.  See,  I  have  some  {this)  bread, 
be-lab,  at-suts  til  sap'-o-lil  (sap-o-lil,  a  borrowed  word).  In  other  phrases  the  words 
seem  to  be  understood.    I  have  a  gun,  ya'-shed  hwul-ti-mulsh. 

He,  she,  absolute,  tzil,  tzin-il.  These  are  never  used  as  nominatives  to  a  verb,  and  in 
fact  seldom  in  auy  mode  except  in  the  possessive ;  as,  his  horse,  gwul  tzil  sti-a-ke'- 
yu.  For  the  most  part,  the  verb  in  the  third  person,  both  singular  and  plural, 
stands  alone,  and,  as  elsewhere  shown,  this  person  in  the  present  tense  is  the  sim- 
plest form  in  which  it  occurs.  Sud-ditl  is,  however,  sometimes  employed  as  a 
nominative;  as,  he  hears,  sud-ditl  as-kla'-bot;  he  sees,  sud-ditl  o-la'-bit.  Del-sbid 
represents  a  i)erson  who  is  absent;  e.  g.,  del-shid,  delshid  s'hal-shut-sid  [he  under- 
stands), the  pronoun  being  here  duplicated  for  greater  certainty.  There  seems  to 
be  no  copulative  in  the  third  person,  unless  it  be  shi,  which  occurs  in  the  following 
cases :  at  the  {it)  house,  ul-shi  a'lal ;  that  man  there  {he)  upsets,  o-gwal-shi  al-te, 
te-itl  stObsh ;  I  hide  it,  o-chad-shis  chid,  where  it  is  interpolated.  This,  however, 
may  be  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  Sha,  shal  appear  generally  to  follow  the  verb, 
tbough  not  as  copulatives;  e.g.,  Doyou  Jinow.{him)  that  man  f  asaid-hu-chu  shal  te-il 
stobsh?  ITcnoic  /tim,  a-said'-huchid  sha'.  He  is  /iere,  at-sud-sha'.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  {q.  v.)  is  expressed  by  sas  and  sa-hwas.  3fy  husband  is  good-natured, 
klob-ob-klob  shul-ta-ded  s'chest-hu.  Here  shul-tadid  is  compounded  of  shal,  he ; 
ta,  a  particle,  signifying  that  the  one  spoken  of  is  present,  and  de'-a-de,  jms<  there, 
as  across  the  room.  With  these  last  appear  to  come  hal  and  hal-gwa ;  e.  g.,  that 
horse  is  not  bad  {a  bad  one),  hal  sti-a-ke'yu  hwe'  la  pat'-latl ;  she  lihes  you,  liatl  to- 
bet'-sid  hal-gwa'.  The  plurals  of  hal-gwa'  will  be  found  under  "  They''',  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  final  syllable  is  an  abbreviation  of  gwad,  ivho.  The  demon- 
strative pronouns  often  take  the  place  of  the  personal,  as  will  be  seen  under  "  This", 
'^That^K    See  also  "I/". 

ZZefl^),  a  (o/ear<7t),  as-pud'. 
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Ilcad^  the,  s'bai'-jus;  a  round  head  (one  not  flattened  artiflcially),  cLat'-lius,  Sfiak-lius; 
nnmdheaded,  as-puk-\vns,  as-liu-po'-kwus;  a  flattened  head,  ijib-pe'  Ins.  See  ^'■Body, 
parts  o/".  There  are  a  few  instances  in  whicli  the  S61ish  word  keu,  ked,  obsolete 
in  the  Isiskwalli,  is  still  retained  in  composition.  These  are  mostly  i)roper  names 
of  chiefs  or  persons  of  good  descent,  as  Pat'-ke-nam,  Lakh'-ke-nam,  Hat'-te-a-ke'- 
iiam,  &c.,  the  meanings  of  which  are  lost  to  the  wearers.  That  of  the  celebrated 
Yakama  chief,  Ka-mai-ya'-ken,  signified  in  the  Spokane,  a  cognate  language  to  the 
Selish,  '■'■Head  icithout  a  skulV^  Other  words  in  the  Niskwalli  j^reserving  the  ter- 
mination are :  hu-ko-ked,  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  he'-a-ked,  to  scratch  the  head;  as-pe- 
a  ken,  dead  at  the  top;  perhaps  also  t'smul-ken,  the  minh. 

Head-band  {for  carrying  loads),  st-kwa/-sliid,  sle  dal'-shid. 

Hear,  to,  as-kla'-bot  ((rom  kwilla'-de,  the  car),  as-lolchid  ;  I  hear,  as  kla'botchid;  thou 
/tmres<,  askla'-bot-chu  ;  he  /«?«>•«,  as  kla- Lot,  sud-ditl' as  kla'-bot ;  u'e  hear,  de-betl 
as-kla'-bot ;  2/^ /iear,  gulla-po  as-kla'-bot;  //<f?/ /jear,  as-kla'-bot  tfdgwa'.  This  word 
is  one  of  several  elsewhere  mentioned,  in  which  the  verb  is  conjugated  from  an  ad- 
jective form. 

Heart,  the,  st'saltch,  st'sa'-le  (in  the  sense  of  will,  icish,  opinion,  disposition,  &c.,  the 
heart  being  the  seat  of  the  mind),  hutsh  :  u.  d.,  hutsh-ka'-lus,  the  eye-hall  {heart  or 
mind  of  the  eye) ;  shitlhat-cliub,  to  mal;e  np  one^s  mind.  What  do  you  think  ? 
what  is  your  icish  ?  as-Led'  gwud*  kad^-hutch^?  (literally,  hoic^  ichd^  yotir^  hearf^).  Is 
that  your  opinion  ?  do  you  thinlc  so?  (so'  your^  heart^f)  as-is'-ta'  kad^  hutsh^?  My 
opinion  is  such  (of^  mc^  heart^  so*),  gutl'  at-sa^  hutsh''  as-is'-ta*. 

Heat,  to,  to  put  stones  on  the  fire  to  heat  for  coolcing,  tlul  ets,  stuts-ults. 

Heavy,  kh'-fib. 

Hide,  to,  o-chiid.  I  hide  it,  o  chad-shischid.  Ilere  the  pronoun  shis  {it)  is  interpolated 
between  the  verb  and  the  copulative.  Where  shall  I  hide  it  f  al  chad  kuts  chad-zil. 
Hide  yourself,  chtld-zil.    From  cha,  a  hole,  q.  v. 

Hill,  spo'-kwab,  sma'-del,  klup. 

Hip,  the,  on  the  hip,  hok-k'hap. 

Hired  {as  a  horse),  as-cholt-hu. 

Hit,  to  {as  a  marlc),  o  tot  sod.    I  hit,  o-tot-sud-chid. 

Hither,  twul-te'  {i.  e ,  ^^to  this^\  place  being  understood). 

Hoax,  humbug,  to,  oka'kalad.    You  are  humbugging,  o  ka'-ka-lets  chu. 

Hobble,  fetter, to  {as  a  horse),  o-ke'-uk-ut-shid  (from  o-ke'-akait',  to/eoM,  auddza'-shid/oo^). 

Hog,  polo'  kiiks  ;  litter  of  pigs,  ko-kOk-shu.     (French,  cochon.) 

Hole,  aslo';  a  hole  in  the  ground,  cha.  Derivatives,  cha-ad,  to  dig  ;  o-chad,  to  hide  ; 
o■c\^s^3,  Vi-c\i-Ah,  to  dig  roots ;  as-chats,  hidden,  the  hidden  or  menstrual  lodge;  chal- 
ko,  a  loell.    See  "  Where". 

Hoolc,  catch  on,  to  {as  on  a  thorn),  kl0-kwal'-litsh:  to  hoolc  or  fasten  {as  with  hooks  and 
eyes),  dug-kus'-s6d. 

Hoolc.     See  ^^Fish-hook^K    Hooks  and  eyes,  klel'-gwid-gwul. 

Horizon  (literally,  the  edge),  e'-lahad. 

Horse,  sti-ake'-yu  (from  sti-kai'-yu,  a  icolf)-,  a  mare,  tau-il;  foal,  stit-ke'-yu,  kai-ik. 
Derivatives,  tik-e-wab,  to  ride  (from  o-hwob,  a  form  of  the  verb  "to go")."  A 
horseman,  tu-ste'-a-kul-la-gwid  (from  sti  a-ke'-yu,  and  o-ke'-la-gwil,  q.  v.,  to  mount. 
See  "  Neigh  ",  "  Hobble  ",  "  Hold  ". 
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Things  pertaining  to  a  horse:  saddle,  Lnt-se'lup  id  (from  sila'-lo-bid,  the 
shoulder);  rope-hridle,  kle'-datldatl  (from  kletid,  a  rope);  stirrup,  sukh-sha'-de- 
bad  ;  whip,  q.  v.,  hu-cha'-hwopud  ;  spur,  suk-kol-chid.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the 
languages  of  several  western  tribes,  among  which  the  horse  is  of  recent  importa- 
tion, the  adopted  name  is  derived  from  that  of  tcolf  or  dog.  In  the  Yakama 
(Sahaptin  family),  a  dog  is  kti-si-kti-si,  little  horse,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  name 
was  transferred  to  the  horse,  and  that  he  thus  became  the  diminutive  of  his  former 
self.  In  the  Similkameen,  the  Shushwap  skakh-ha,  a  dog,  has  been  changed  to 
ka'-ka-wap,  and  skakh-ha  now  means  horse,  and  kuikas-ska'  hum  to  gallop.  When 
in  1850  the  American  miners  introduced  horses  upon  the  Lower  Klamath  Eiver  in 
California,  where  previously  they  had  never  been  seen,  the  Alikwasgave  them  the 
name  of  wa-gi  chish'-e,  or  white  meii's  dogs.  General  George  H.  Thomas,  United 
States  Army,  gives  as  the  word  for  horse  in  the  Yuma  language,  ahot ;  for  dog, 
a-hot-chu-chu  ;  and  for  coyote  or  the  little  tcolf,  o-hot-tol-yue'.  The  idea  of  domes- 
ticity might  naturally  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  dog,  but  that  of  wolf  is 
rather  singular. 

Hot,  warm  {relating  to  a  place),  s'kwul,  niis-kwul'-lum,  ots-gul-le ;  {as  to  persons),  see 
^'Warm^\     See  "J^ire". 

House,  lodge,  a'-lal ;  roof,  su-gwudst-hu ;  planks,  s'ha'las;  beams,  as-hu-lat-lab;  door- 
icay  (the  same  as  road),  shug-w'tl ;  fire-place,  s'ho'-da-le,  (from  hod,^re) ;  floor,  hul- 
lel-do-ped ;  a  seat  in  the  lodge,  swa-tekhw-t'n  ;  bed-place,  lul-lo-a'-sed ;  a  menstrual 
lodge,  as-chats  (see  '•'•Hide'''');  a  sioeat-house,  s'hiit-ets  (Nisk.),  wokh-tud  (Snoh.). 

Household  furniture  (see  ^^Baskets^\  '■'■  Blankets^'',  &c.) : — Box,  chest,  wuk-kub,  wuk-k'kub, 
wo-kap.  A  trunk  icith  brass  nails,  as-chitsh-s'do  wuk-k'hub.  Bitty-box,  to  hold 
trifles,  hudde-gweg-sa-le'.  Bucket,  skod,  skwe'-a-kwod.  Bowl,  saus,  sa'-stis.  Bowl 
of  horn,  spul-kwus.  Dish  or  plate  {of  stone),  luk-wai ;  {of  wood),  lil-kwi.  A  large 
dish,  hekh-pai'-yultsh  (hekw,  large).  A  cup,  hu-kwe'-a-kod,  sukh-ko'-kwa  (see  ko, 
water).  Scoop,  tuk-we'-lat.  Tin  kettle,  tin  ware,  kaukh.  Brass  kettle,  kwads-a-lat- 
hu  (ku-la'-hu,  brass).  Cast-iron  pot,  chet  la-holtsh  (from  chetla,  a  stone).  Stone 
mortar  or  metate,  ke-potl.  Spoo7is,  q.  v.,  tsub-bed,  kleb-bud ;  {of  icood),  t'ko-boltsh ; 
{horn),  ha-'lekhw.  Cradle,  s'hal-taus,  skuk-ke'itl,  s'hal-ted-etl.  A  seat,  sukh-a- 
gwud-de. 

How,  stab.  How  do  you  go?  stab  ab  kats  okh?  See  ^^What^\  a-hed.  See  under 
"  Strike^\ 

Hoivl,  to  {as  a  wolf  or  dog),  ka-wob.     See  "  Cry^\ 

How  many,  kwed,  kwe-did,  kwe'-ditl.  How  many  days  ago  f  {i.  e.,  how  many  yesterdays  ?) 
kweditl  dat  ?  Hoiv  many  days  to  come  ?  kwet  shla'-he  ?  How  many  dollars  ?  kwed- 
els?     Hoic  many  men?  kwe'-ditl  stobsh.     See  ^'■Count^K 

Hoic  much,  as-hed,  Hoiv  much  a  yard?  as-hed'  kwi^  dutch-o^  stuk-wub^  ?  {hoxc  miic¥  the'' 
on&  yard*).  Hoiv  much  must  I  pay  ?  as-hed  kwad  hutch  guz-bud-ids'-did.  See  ^^Pay^\ 
Take  as  much  as  you  want  {i.  e.,  how  much  you  want),  kwuddud  as-he'  kwats  hatl. 

Hug,  to,  o-ko'-hud. 

Hunch-back,  kau'-its  ;  hunch-hacked,  as-kau'-itsh.  This  word  is  repeated  as  an  incanta- 
tion if  any  tale  is  told  by  daylight,  lest  the  hearers  should  become  so. 

Hungry,  ast-so'-wul,  as-a'-wul. 

Hunt,  to  {animals),  klo-hob.     A  hunter,  so-ob-de  (apparently  from  o-hob,  to  go). 

Hurt  or  wounded,  gwfd  alt.     See  ^'■Strike''''. 
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I  (personal  pronoun,  absolute),  at-s»,  ut-sa,  et-sa.  i'  and}  {this^)  you*,  aL'-sa'-;sukh^  ti 
dug'-we*.  (Note. — The  Indian  always  puts  himself  first.)  3fy  (o/'  me^)  opinion? 
[is]  so*,  gaiV  at'-sa^  hutch^  as-is'-ta'*.  [Are]  yoti^  angry^  witli?  me*?  o-het-siPcliu-hu 
twuP  at-sa^  ?    J'  comb^  [this^]  myself  \  te^  at-sa^  op-klo-sub^-chid'. 

(Copulative  prefix.) — In  the  simple  form,  the  above  are  never  used  as  nomina- 
tives to  a  verb,  but  in  combination  with  the  past  or  future  particles  they  are  so 
employed,  and  are  then  to  be  considered  copulative  prefixes ;  e.  g.,  with  the  past, 
tets,  tet-sa,  tits,  tuts,  stats,  stits,  slu^,  stuts.  /  came,  tet-sa-hwutl.  1  have  often 
gone,  kad  tets-okh ;  ka-hat-la-hu  tuts  o-Okh.  I  came  from  Port  Townsend,  till  ad 
KA'-TA.i  stits  atld.  Long  ago  I  came,  es'-tu  a'-go  stiit  klut-chil.  I  have  done  eating, 
o-ho'-yo  tits  utld.  With  the  future  particle,  tliits,  kluts.  I  shall  go  to-morrow,  da'- 
da-to  ki  tlxlts  okh-ho,  or  kluts  okh-ho. 

(Independent  nominative.) — Kets,  kits,  kuts,  kwets.  These  forms  precede 
verbs  or  words  used  as  such,  but  never  become  copulatives.  They  seem  to  be 
compounds  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  (having  the  force  of  the  definite  article), 
ki  and  kwi,  with  at'-sa,  ut'sa,  or  Ct'-sa.  I  canH  find  [it],  hwe  kits  aid'-hwu.  1  donH 
knotc,  hwe'  kits  asaid-hu.  Where  shall  I  hide  [it]  f  alchad  kuts  chadzil!  I  did 
not  know  I  teas  drunk,  hwe  a  kwets  a-saialt-hu  kets  as-hwulku  (the  pronoun  here 
being  duplicated). 

(Copulative  suffix.) — Chid,  chud,  shid,  shed,  shut.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
common  form  in  which  the  pronoun  is  used.  I  see,  sla-la-bit'-sbid.  1  work,  oyai'- 
us-chid.  I  return,  ota'-shit-si  chud.  Yesterday  I  came  here,  todatl-dot  shids 
ot'hlet-chi  twul  te'.  Last  night  I  said,  tfcc,  ash-tu  slat-la'-hel-shut  tut-hot-hots-bid. 
It  is  sometimes  duplicated,  Lf  I  go,  ho-la'-chid  klo-okh-chid.  It  may  also  be  used 
accusatively  after  the  imperative,  Teach  me,  o-gwa'-la-chid.  In  several  of  the  above 
examples  it  will  be  seen  that  where  the  verb  is  preceded  by  an  adverb  or  other 
part  of  speech  directly  relating  to  ir,  the  pronoun  is  referred  back  to  the  latter. 

Ice,  an  icicle,  skakhw,  ska'-ko.     See  "TFa^^r". 

Idle,  lazy,  xmicilling,  as-che'-litsh,  che'-lifcsh. 

If,  bo-la',  a-mel,  a-bel.  Jf  1  go,  a-bel-chid  klo-okh  ;  bo  la'-chid  klo  okh.*  See  also  "Per- 
haps  ". 

Ignorant,  ast-zat'-lab.  I  do  not  knoic  /iOM',  ast-zat'-labchid.  See  '■'■  Mistake,  to^\  od- 
zat-lab. 

Imitate,  to,  ot-du-sowel. 

In,  into,  within,  dekhw,  de'-ukh,as-dekhw,  us-dekhw,  asde'-ukh,  usdukhw',  hud-de'  hu, 
hud-dekhw'.  We  are  loithin  the  house,  as-dukw'-chil-ki-a'-lal.  Come  inside,  utlatli 
hud-dekhw'  ohud-dekhw-chu  (imperative  adverb).  To  put  into  {as  wuter  into  a 
basin),  o-dug-wus. 

Indeed,  very,  is-shi-de'.     Very  long  ago,  is-shi^le'  ha'-go. 

Indians.     See  "  People  ". 

Insects : — beetles,  bugs,  &c.  (generic),  st'kllt-la-al'-kum,  slit-lal-kub ;  flies,  hwai-o,  hai- 
o'Jiwa  ;  humble-bee,  mau'-kwa-lush  ;  yelloio  ?ra,s2J,  jsukh'-sud-dub ;  Hios^wito,  kwad  ; 
ant,  raitchi-lo'-la ;  spider,  topel  (Nisk.),  ho'-bub-ta'-kwil  (Sky.),  its  thread,  kled-tid 
(see  '■'•Rope'''');  flea,  cho'-tub;  grasshopper,  ke'-ko-wuts;  lice,  bCiskh'-chad ;  maggot 
of  blowfly,  shod-za  j  sting  of  an  insect,  te'-sid  (see  "An-ow"). 
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Industrious,  as-baltsh. 

Infant.     See  "  C/itW\ 

Inland,  the  interior,  up  a  river,  kaikbw,  skaikh,  kekbw,  tak,  stak.  These  words  are 
often  used  in  combination,  as  mis-kai'-bM'u,  stak-ta'-misb,  *.  e.,  people  that  live 
inland. 

In  shore,  towards  the  shore  {when  on  the  water),  ta-tuk-tus  (from  tak,  inland).  It  is  also 
the  word  of  command,  ''  keep  in  ",  "  make  for  tbe  shore". 

Iron,  a  Ictii/e,  as  the  iron,  suokw ;  no-kwed,  an  arrotvhead  of  iron. 

Island,  sti-chi';  (dim.)  sti'-ta-cbi. 

It,  sfis,  sa-hwas.  This  at  least  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  tbe  words,  c.  g..  Is  there 
anything?  {any  it),  a-o'-kwi  sa-hwas.  Where  is  it?  al-cbad  kwi  sas?  See  also 
under  "  Re  ". 

Interjections.  For  convenience'  sake,  the  order  is  reversed,  as  they  are  untranslatable. 
Ad-di-da'!  alas!  expressive  of  grief  or  deprecation.  It  is  the  wailing  cry  for  the 
dead.  For  an  example  see  under  ^^  Wail".  A-ba!  as  in  English.  An-a'!  al-a'! 
denote  deprecation,  remonstrance  against  mischief,  &c.  At-sbi-da'!  expressive 
of  surprise,  astonishment.  At-cbi  da'-cbi-du  !  the  diminutive  of  tbe  last,  signifies 
a  little  surprise,  coupled  with  pleasure  or  amusement.  Asasb'-i-ma!  (used  only 
by  women),  denotes  vexation,  for  shame!  stop  that!  A-sash-e-b'bo-yo' !  has  the 
same  meaning,  but  is  employed  only  by  men.  As-he'-hi-be' !  as-he'-ha  chu !  for  shame 
you!  used  in  merriment.  E'-si-uk  !  just  so,  very  tvell.  Es-si !  he'-si !  expressive  of 
satisfaction.  E'-siab !  ea'-si-ab!  from  es-si  and  si-ab,  chief,  a  term  of  flattery  used 
by  women  towards  those  whom  they  wish  to  propitiate,  or  sometimes  in  mockery. 
As  a  verb,  it  means  to  flatter  or  coax.  It  is  a  common  salutation  to  a  person  of 
note  on  approaching  a  lodge.  E'-ya' !  an  exclamation  in  play,  as  when  one  i)ulls 
another's  ear.  Ha- wo'!  a  salutation  on  arrival.  Haukb!  hurry!  hurry  up! 
Hi-ye' !  expressive  of  amusement,  derision,  or  disbelief.  Het'-sil !  for  shame  ! 
uttered  with  different  degrees  of  earnestness  or  anger.  Isb'-i-ba !  another  word 
expressing  satisfaction  or  assent,  very  well.  Is-sa' !  i-sakh !  impatiently  calling 
tbe  attention  of  one  not  listening,  or  enforcing  a  command ;  as,  isisakb  !  ho-yukbw  ! 
stop  that !  Stab!  what!  WO'b  !  used  in  reply  to  is-sa',  what  do  you  xcant?  or 
indicates  that  one  does  not  hear.  To  tbe  same  class  of  words  belong  "  Good  hye  " 
and  "  Thanlis  ",  q.  v.  A  curious  form  is  tbe  converting  a  noun  into  an  inteijection; 
as,  stuk-ke'-wi-wu !   oh  !  beaver,  imploringly. 

J. 

Jealous,  as-hutl ;  to  be  jealous,  o-but-lusli.    Sec  "  Side  ". 
Joint,  hinge,  yuk-kod. 

Jtist  now,  da'-hu,  dakhw.  I  have  just  come,  da'-hucbid  o-blut  cbi.  See  da  under 
"  Presently  ". 

K. 

Kamas,  a  bulb  which  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  {squilla  csculenta).  This  is  a  "  Jar- 
gon" word  derived  from  tbe  To-kwat  or  Nootka,  chamas,  sweet,  and  is  in  univer- 
sal use  throughout  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  To  dig  Jcamas,  o-hadzut- 
lud;  the  kamas  stich  for  digging  the  root,  kl  kfi'-lid  ;  the  cross-handle  of  same,  sukh- 
ba'-kia. 
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Kettle  {ofhasket-worlc),  si-alt;  {of  tin),  kaukh  ;  {of  brass),  kwjlds-a,  lilt'-hu,  see  ^^Brass^^', 

{of  cast  iron),  chgL'-la-boltsb,  i.  e.,  stonehasJcet ;  the  cover,  ste-kot-sid;  the  bale,  tsub- 

a-ta'-de. 
Kielc,  to,  Od-zo'-bod,  od-zobut 
Kill,  hurt,  icound,  strike,  gwulalt ;  hilled,  kwo-ot-did.    Row  many  men  were  Tcilledf  kwe'- 

ditl  kwo  ot-did  sto-o'-b'sh  ?    Tbe  mode  of  killing  is  generally  specified.    See  To 

shoot,  stab,  strike,  &c. 
Kiss,  to,  twul-kot-sids,  kots-a-dits. 
Knee-pan,  hwai-yu,  la-ka'-lotsid. 
Kneel,  to,  bil-al-hab,  bil-a'la-hab. 
Knife,  snokw  {i.  e.,  iron) ;  a  tico-edged  knife,  hut-tut-tap' ;  point  of  knife,  se'-luks  {end); 

edge,  se'-la-buds;  handle,  kwud-dub-ba'-lub  (from  kwud'-dud,  to  take),  chats-a-bed  ; 

joint  or  hinge,  yuk-kod  ;  sheath,  suo-do-k\val'-li ;  notched,  nicked,  as-tutl-kwa'-bad. 
Knock,  to,  s'hu-tetsut-sid ;  to  knock  on  the  head,  cba'-wa-tub;  to  kill  by  knocking  on  the 

head,  chikh-kekh'-tub. 
Knot,  tangle,  ot-tlots;  to  knot,tonet,(it-t\ot%bt;  o-i\o\.^-V\\iSh,  to  catch  sea  fowl  in  nets ; 

klots-a'-ISkw',  to  tie. 
Knoio,  knoiD  how,  understand,  q.  v.,  o-a-said'-bu.     2'  knoio^  [to^]  yo^i'^,  a-said-hut'-sbid' 

twuP  dug-we''.    I  have  knoion^  you^  [always^]  a  long  time'^,  skos^  tus-a-sfwd'-tu'  esbe 

a'-gwo^  dug-we*.    Do  you  know  that  man  ?  a-said-bu-cbu  sbal  te-il  stobs'b  ?    I  know 

Mm,  a-said'-bu-cbid  sha'.    I  don't  Jinoic,  hwe' Mis  a-said'-hu.    Do  you  understand  ? 

a-said'-tu-chu'1    See  ^'^  Under  stand '\    It  also  means  to  be  apt,  expert  at,  &c.     Truly, 

he  is  a  great  eater,  tutP  a-said-bu'^  kwP  sutld*  {indeed^,  he  knows^  Ms^  food*) 
Knuckles,  bwe'-kwi-bukh-bwa'-cbi. 

Lalie,  tsa'-lal,  tsa'-lutl  (Nisk.),  ba'cbo  (Snob.). 

Lame,  as-hwut-lap,  i.  e.,  broken  (from  o-bwntl,  to  break),  kluk-sbit.    See  '■'■Foot'". 

Land,  to  {to  come  to  land),  kla'-lel.    See  "  Shore^\ 

Language.    See  "  To  speak  ". 

Lap,  the,  o-lil'. 

Lap,  to  {as  a  dog  does  water),  tl'-kaukb,  f.om  kla'-lap,  the  tongue,  ko,  water. 

Large,  bekw,  as-klakbw ;  large  round,  mukkwat-bn. 

Lash  or  lace,  to  {as  a  child  in  the  cradle  or  the  thwarts  in  a  canoe),  to  tie,  bukb-bud.    I 

lash,  buk-bed-sbid.    I  have  tied  up  the  cat,  kwad  bukb-sbid  ta  pisbpisb.    See  "  Tie  ". 
Late,  tardy,  to  be,  o-sbob  ;  you,are  late,  plurt,  o  sbob-cbil-lup;  very  late  at  night,  ba-gwo 

tut-la'-bel,  i.  e.,  long  ago  night. 
Lately.     See  "  Jms*  noip  ". 
Laugh,  smile,  o-bai'-ub. 

Lazy,  as-che'-litsh.    See  ^^ LUe^\  "  Unwilling ^\ 
Lean  {not  fat),  as-klo'-il,  klo'-wil.     See  "  Cold". 
Leaning,  dza'-ka-gwil,  from  od-zakbw',  to  bloic  down. 
Leave,  to,  a  person  or  thing  intentionally,  ot-blug-wutl,  o-klug-wutl ;  to  leave  anything  by 

mistake,  ul-be-.yukb. 
Leaves  of  trees  {narroio  or  acicM?«r),  sb'kul  cbi-cbit ;  {broad),  chah-o-ha;  leaves  of  the 

maple-tree,  s'cbot-la. 
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Left,  to  the,  kul-la-ligwut;  the  left  hand,  ka'-let-cbi;  left  foot,  kal-shid. 

Lecherous,  asi-la-kwut.     See  "  To  copulate^\ 

Leg.    There  is  no  name  for  the  whole  limb.    See  '■'■Boiy''\ 

Leggings  {of  shin),  hats'-a-be-dak' ;  a  pair  of  leggings,  y al-shid ;  an  odd  legging,  khik-sh id . 

See  ^'■Foof>\ 
Lend,  to.     See  *'  Borrow  ". 
Jjevel,  suk'hw;  level  country,  suk'hw-dop. 
Lich,  to,  kla'-kwal-lekw,  froai  klal-lup,  the  tongue. 
Lie,  to,  o-bud-chub;  a  liar,  tus-budsh ;  one  wlw  tells  fibs  or  little  lies,  tus-be-budsh ;  it''s  a 

lie,  budsh.     It  means  also  a  hoax  ;  ^'^ fudge.'" 
Lie  down,  to,  o-tud-zel ;  lie  down  (imp.),  tud-ze-lukhw';  lying  on  the  belly  (used  of  people 

only),  as-takh'-ha-gwil ;  lying  on  tlie  bacTc,  as-kukh  (applicable  also  to  things,  in  the 

sense  of  "  right  side  up")- 
Lift  up,  shuk-ud  (shuk'h,  up,  above). 

Light  (not  dark),  as-lakh' ;  the  light,  lakh  (see  "Da^");  to  light  {as  a  candle),  ho-duk-shid. 
Lightning,  wok'-sum. 
Like,  so,  as.    See  "  ;So  ",  "  Thus  ". 
Like,  to.    See  "  Love  ",  "  Good  ". 
LAmber,  chap. 
Lisping,  as  kle'-da-I6khw'. 
TJttle.    See  '■'■  Small ". 

Lizard,  shel'-shela-wap ;  salamander,  pip-kat-ztitl. 
Load,  to.    See  ^^Oun^\ 
Lodge.    See  ^^IIouse^\ 
Long  {in  dimension),  hats. 
Long  ago.     See  '■'■Formerly''''. 
Look  for,  seek,  gwut-chid,  o-dzel-hiit.    Loo¥  and  presently'^  you^  will  find\  gwat'-chid' 

dai^-cbu^  klo-ed'-hwu''. 
Loolc  out !  take  care  !  klob  kat-si  labt  (good  you  see),  from  o-la'-bit,  to  see. 
Tjooking -glass,  s'hu-lal-bus,  from  o-la'-bit,  to  sec. 
Loose  {as  a  dress),  hwut-hwulb'  (from  o-hwutl,  to  break,  q.  v.).     To  loosen,  untie,  unfasten, 

gukh-hed',  from  o-guk',  to  open. 
Lose,  to  {at  play),  o-she'-gwi  tub,  ot-sal-tub.    L  lose,  ot-sul-chid.    See  '■'■Bet,  to  ".     To  lose 

or  drop  anything,  o-ho'-butsut.    See  '■^Drop ".    I  have  lost  [soinething],  o-hwil-lalt- 

shid. 
Tjoud,  a-kek'w;  to  talk  aloud,  o-hot-bOt  a-kek'w. 
Love,  like,  to,  o-hatl.    I  love  my  husband,  t'ohatl  teitl  s'chest-hu.    I  love  my  wife,  hatl- 

tu-chid  tsi-itl  chug-wush.    L>o  you  like  mef  hatl-to'bsh-chu-hu  ?    See  also  "  Wish". 
Lover  {of  either  sex),  skuds. 
Low  {not  loud),  takh-hals.    Speak  low,  takh-hals  kats  hot-hot. 

M. 

Maize,  Lndian  corn,  stulels.    The  word  has  some  association  with  beads. 

Mammals.  SQe^'Horse^^  ^'Mule".  There  is  no  general  name  for  quadrupeds.  Buffalo, 
also  cattle,  kwist;  calf,  so'-lus;  elk  {cervus  canadensis),  tsuk'-w'sh;  the  buck,  mai'- 
ets,  kwag'-witsh;  doe,  ch'lt-se';  calf,  so'-lusj  deer,  ske'-gwuts;  bux}k,  as-gwa'-dukw 
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{horned) ;  doe,  tauU'-si ;  fawn,  tuMa',  kai'ik  ;  "  bighorn''''  {oris  montana),  lia-lc'-wnts 
(Skagit);  mountain  goat  {aploceras  am.),  swet'-le;  hog,  po-lo'kuks;  grizzly  bear, 
stub-tabl,  schat-kliib;  black  bear,  s'ch6t-wut;  raccoon,  blops;  dog,  q.  v.,  ko'-bai, 
sko'-bai,  ske'-ha;  bitch,  to'-witl ;  large  icolf,  sti-kai'-yu ;  prairie-ivolf  or  coyote,  ska'- 
um  ;  beaver,  sti-kukhw,  sti  ka'-ho  (Nisk.),  stukb-hwu  (Skagit),  skun-nitch  (Suoh.); 
musJcrat,  skud-dikbw,  skud-del  (it  is  the  beaver^s  younger  brother);  sea-otter,  ua- 
liatl;  land-otter,  skatl  (Nisk.),  skul-kutl  (Skagit);  minJc,  ts'mul-ken  (Nisk.),  bes- 
cbub  (Skagit);  weasel,  kWch'm  (Nisk.),  scba'-cbum  (Skagit);  slcunlc,  skub-bi-yu ; 
cougar,  swaii'-wa;  icild  cat,  pe-chub;  domestic  cat,  pisb-pish  (Euglisb) ;  aplodontia, 
sho'-w'tl  (it  is  the  oldest  of  all  animals) ;  marmot  {arctomys  Jlaviventris),  swe'-a- 
kwun  ;  Icamas-rat  {geomys),  skad'h  {thief) ;  hairy-tailed  rat  {neotoma),  ko-dai'-yu ;  pine- 
squirrel  {sciurus),  skad-zu  ;  ground-squirrel  {taniias),  skwatzl ;  shrew-mole  {scalojys), 
pel-kutcbi;  wjoMse,  kwa'-tun,  skwa'-tud;  bat,  pep'-achi;  seal,  as'-hn  (Nisk.),  sopks 
(Sky.) ;  porpoise,  k's-si'-o. 

The  female  of  any  animal,  skla'-de,  tau'  iti. 

Parts  of  animals : — Horns,  gwa'-dukw  ;  hoofs,  s'k-kol'-shid ;  claws,  kwjikh- 
shud  {toe-nails) ;  hair  or  fur,  ta'-bid,  ta'-bets;  mane,  kwus-satid;  sl'in  {loith  the  hair 
on),  skwa'-sub  {dressed),  wo-ai-ib  {i.  e._,  worked) ;  tail,  smut'-tisup;  tail  of  beaver  or 
muskrat,  stul-a-bed' ;  bladder,  sus-bwilJ,  spu-saltcb,  s'hu'-pu;  paunch,  kwas-ul-sh'd  ; 
liver,  s'cba'-lob  ;  bone,  s'blau'-yu ;  ribs,  luk'b  ;  sinews,  tidsh,  tetsh  ;  flesh  {of  animals 
an(?  &ir<?s),  be'-yets; /a^,  sob w'-tud;  entrails,  kiu\-ziik\x' . 

Make,  to,  o-yai'-us.     See  "Do",  "Tfor/c". 

Man  {vir),  stobsb,  sto'-bush,  (plnr.)  sto  o'-b'sb,  sto-bo'-b'sb,  (dim.)  sto'-tomish  ;  a  youth, 
groicn,  tip,  lug  wub,  wul-lot-lil.     See  '■'■  Mankind''\ 

Mankind,  a  man,  {q.  v.,  vir),  stobsb,  sto'-biisb  ;  icoman,  q.  v.,  skla-ne,  sla'-de;  people,  q.  v., 
persons,  Indians  (homines),  ats-il-tel'-mu;  chief,  slab;  people  of  the  better  class, 
ska'-ka-gwutl ;  common  people,  si'-la-bad ;  slave,  sto'-duk ;  strangers  {of  other 
tribes),  la-le'-ats-il-tel'-mu  ;  ichite  men,  bwul-tum  ;  aged  persons  of  either  sex,  skle'- 
bot,  skul-le'-bot ;  man  or  icoman,  lo'-liltl  slObsb  or  skla'ne ;  middle  aged  woman, 
old  maid,  kluMub  skla'-de;  father,  &c.,  see  '■'■Relationships''^ ;  lover  of  either  sex, 
skuds;  strumpet,  tQs-kud-dub ;  bastard,  de'-bul-skuddiib;  hermaphrodite,  kled- 
o-eb;  a  posthumous  child,  hiit'-lugwul-le'-gwaddub ;  young  man  grown  up,  lug- 
wub;  6o?/,  cha'-cbas,  cha'-chesh ;  girl,  cba'-cbas  sla'-ue,  si-cba'chas  {see  '■^GirV^); 
infant,  de-bad-da  (see  ^^  Child.'');  children,  we'-as-so;  firstborn  child,  s'cbul'b; 
fool,  sbwul-luk;  hunchback,  kau'-itsh ;  thief,  ska'-da,  tus-ka'-da,  skai-ki-kai ;  liar, 
tus-budsh  ; /ai  man,  mukhw;  friend,  a'-shid,  a  sbud  ;  '■'■medicine-man",  conjurer, 
sbo-dab',  sbonam' ;  carpenter,  o-pai-uk ;  hunter,  sOb-de.  See  under  '^People",  '■'■Place" 
'•'Relationships  ". 

Many,  much,  ka,  kad,  kat.  Many  persons,  kat  ats-iltel'-mu;  many  things,  kat  es-tab'. 
You  talk  much,  kat  t'ad-sa  bot-bot.  Not  many,  bwe-la-ka' ;  not  very  many,  bwe'-la- 
ka'-ka;  many  times,  often,  ka-hat'-la-bn  ;  seldom,  bwe  la-kad  (at'-la-bu  being  under- 
stood).    Ka  is  also  used  as  tbe  plural  prefix;  as,  ka-sla'-de,  ivomen. 

Tbe  letter  k  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  radical,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  other 
words  signifying  quantity,  abundance,  and  their  derivatives,  as,  for  instance,  uk, 
some,  and  its  modifications;  also  of  the  word  ek-ke  or  ik-ki,  denoting  accretion, 
used  principally  in  joining  two  numerals;  as,  pa'-duts  ik-ki  dut-cho,  ten  plus  one,  or 
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eleven,  &c. ;  but  sometiiuea  also  to  reinforce  ba;  as,  o-ho'-yuchid  ok-ke  ka',  I  do 
many  things.  I  am  further  disposed  to  think  that  ko,  icater,  with  all  iLs  derivatives, 
takes  its  origin  in  the  same  fundamental  idea. 

Marry,  take  a  wife,  to,  n'sla'-lekw  (sla'-ne,  icoman),  obs  chng-wush.  /  icisli  to  marry, 
ikh-che-gwa'-sub-cbid  (from  chug-wush,  a  tci/i?).  To  taJce  the  xvife  of  a  deceased 
brother,  ba-lot-sid-dub  (sma'-Iot-sid,  brother''s  icidow). 

Marsh,  swamp,  s'che'-a-kwil;  marshy,  miry,  as-gul-lu'-tud. 

MasJc  (used  at  dances,  &c.),  stet-kwa'-mus. 

Mast.    See  '■'■Canoe^\ 

Mat  {of  fiat  rushes),  kot;  {of  round  rushes),  skwe'-gwut.  The  under  mat  of  a  bed,  sla'- 
gwid  (from  sla-gwuts,  the  inner  bark  of  the  thuja) ;  other  bark  mats,  cli't-lak',  es-chat' ; 
mat-needle,  klakw'-tid ;  scraper  for  smoothing  mats,  hudda'-lu-sid  (Nisk,),  b'da'-de-set 
(Snob.). 

Meat,  flesh  {of  animals  and  birds),  be'-jets;  {of  fish),  talts. 

Measure.     See  "Co«tn<". 

Medicine  {in  the  sense  of  physic),  stul-jiukh'.  A  doctor,  stul-jiukh  ba-16kw-chid  (from 
hut-la'  lekw,  to  suck,  to  raise  a  blister  by  suction),  one  of  their  usual  curative  pro- 
cesses.   See  '■'^Medicinal plants''\ 

Melt,  to  {as  snotc),  ot-zukbv?',  dzukb-hwalts' ;  to  become  soft  {as  grease),  o-bet'-lil, 
melted,  as-met'-lin,  as-bet'-lil. 

Menstruate,  to  {for  the  first  time),  obais-bobil,  as-bais'-bub  ;  I  menstruate,  as-batl,  kwo- 
cbid,  o-batl-kwocbid ;  {subsequently),  asmal-ko.  It  would  seem  that  the  former  word 
applies  to  a  condition  which  has  terminated  ;  as,  ka'-bai  is  a  girl  who  has  not  reached 
her  period,  and  ho'-bil  signifies  cessation  ;  the  menstrual  lodge,  as-chats  {hidden). 

Merry,  sat-se-kub  (also  used  as  a  nickname).  In  Skywhamish,  as-hu-sai-kub,  the  tail 
of  an  animal,  expresses  the  same  idea  as  in  Englisb  waggish. 

Message,  kwad'h  ;  to  send  with  a  message,  o-kwat-sid-chud. 

Metals  : — iron,  snokw ;  brass,  ku-la'-lat-hu  ;  tin,  kaukh  ;  gold,  he'-kwitl  {red) ;  silver, 
hokok  dollar  {white  dollar). 

Middle  {of  length),  it-lug-wuts,  ok-se'gwus,  o-dug  wa'-bats ;  {of  width),  oda-gwitsh, 
o-dug-witsb  ;  around  the  middle,  litl  o  dug-witsh  5  the  middle  section  of  a  fish,  so-di- 
gwa'-bats. 

Milk  {same  as  breast),  skubo'. 

Mind.    See"£reare". 

Mine,  gutl  at'-sa  {of  or  belonging  to  me). 

Miss,  to  {a  mark),  o-kwutl ;  I  miss,  gwutlsbid  (equivalent  to  "  throw  away''\  q.  v.) 

Mistake,  blunder  in  speech,  lose  the  way,  to,  odzut'-lab  ;  /  am  mistaken,  odzat'-lab-chid. 
See  ^^ Ignorant  ■\ 

Mix,  to  ;  also  to  mistake  one  for  another,  o-bal-bal ;  mixed,  as-bal'. 

Moccasins,  yal'-shid. 

Money.  The  currency  of  the  Nortb  Pacific  consisted  of  a  species  of  "  wampum",  known 
in  the  T'sinuk  Jargon  as  hai'-kwa,  made  of  strings  of  dentalium-shells  a  fathom 
in  length,  or  as  much  as  would  reach  from  tip  of  the  fingers  of  one  baud  to  those 
of  the  other.  Shells  {of  all  sizes),  net'-chu ;  of  standard  size,  or  less  than  forty  to  the 
fathom,  hotl ;  smaller  sizes,  so-lakh,  so-lukb  ;  coined  money,  da'-la  (Eng.). 
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ilfoow,  slo-kwulm  ;  new  moon,  sket,  o-kei',  wa  liOL'-a-luib,  esket/ abu  ; /«/?,  te'-do  bap, 
ska-ka-lak'-bo  ;  icane,  tsa,  tuts-a'-lus-bo ;  darJc  of  the  moon,  es-tnkb-a-bu  {gone  ont, 
extinqimhed).  Tbe  signiflcatiou  of  the  other  words  was  not  expbiiued.  See  '■'■My- 
thology ". 

Morning,  klop.     See  "  Sunrise^\ 

Mortar  [of  stone,  for  pounding  seeds,  a  mctate),  ke-potl. 

Mother.    See  ^'-  Relationships  ^\ 

Mount,  to  (as  a  horse),  o-ke'-la-gwil ;  I  mount  my  horse,  kai-la-gwil  sbid  hwul  sti-ake'-yu. 

jlioMW/ain,  swa'-tatsb,  spo-kwub,  sma-del :  a  snow  peaJc,  ske\s  ;  « /aZ/,  khip  ;  to  aecend, 

0  kwa'-tatsh. 

Mouth,  kad'  bu  ;  to  open  the  mouth,  o-ka'-bad  ;  to  shut  the  mouth,  okub-bo'-sub  ;  with  the 
mouth  2)ursed  tip,  as-tohatl-dutl;  open-lipped,  as-kadas;  themouth  ofariver,  e'-lot-sid. 
Tbis  word  offers  some  curious  speculations ;  as-kad-as,  as  sbown,  means  open-lip- 
ped, showing  the  teeth,  a  term  applicable  to  the  Icamas  rat  (geomys) ;  skad'h;  the  hairy- 
tailed  rat  [neotoma),  and  the  pine- squirrel  (sciurus),  skfidzu.  AH  these,  and  especially 
tbe  first  two,  are  notorious  thieves,  ska'-da.  It  would  therefore  seem  at  least 
pro',  able  that  the  animals  took  their  names  from  their  peculiar  conformation,  and 
their  habits  suggested  tbe  name  which  has  thus  obtained  for  thief.  Further,  the 
practice  of  courtship  among  young  Indians  is  for  tbe  lover  to  lie  with  his  sweet- 
heart, skuds,  by  stealth,  whence  o-kild-dab,  o-kuddub,  wo-kud-dub-ukb,  to  court  or 
maJce  love  to;  tusknddab,  a  strumpet ;  and  de'-bel  skud-dub,  a  bastard  or  ehild 
toithout  recognized  father.  Finally,  the  same  root  is  found  in  skod-za-lekw',  sodomy, 
and  in  skudza-labt'-bu,  equivalent  to  the  French  bougre. 

Move  {to  maJceroom),  dzukb-tzut ;  to  move  from  place  to  place,  gwitsb-gwitsh. 

])Iuch.    See  "il/a«2/ "• 

Muddy,  wet,  as-lukw,  asluk-wadub  ;  to  become  muddy,  tu-tewk'-o-bil,  tuste'o-bil,  ot-hu- 
pud-dub. 

Mule,  hekw-gwil-de'  (hekw  kwil-ladi,  big  ears). 

My,  gutl  at-sa  {belonging  to  me),  tid,  sh,  shed,  (fem.)  sed  ;  my  horse,gvii\  at-sa  sti-ake'-yu  ; 

1  thinlc  so  {so  my  heart),  as-is'-ta  tid  butch  ;  I  am  glad  {glad  my  heart),  oju-il  tid 
butch;  7H?//nen(7,  sbid-a'-sbud  ;  my  house,  ^\ie(i.af-\c\\)  my  M-Z/'f,  sed  chugwush.  Sb 
appears  to  be  tbe  prefix  in  addressing  or  speaking  of  male  relatives;  s,  which  is 
the  feminine  preflx'also,  in  speaking  of  or  to  females,  e.  g,,  bad,  father  ;  sba'-ba, 
my  father ;  skoi,  mother;  sa'ko,  my  mother;  ke'-ya,  grandmother;  se-ke'-ya,  my 
grandmother;  ka-se' ,  uncle  ;  shuk-us  e,  my  uncle,  &g.     See  ^^  Relationships^K 

Mythological  characters.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  identity  and  offices  of  the 
principal  personages  recognized  by  tbe  different  tribes,  though  tbe  system  is  sub- 
stantially tbe  same  with  all.  The  most  important  among  tbe  Niskwallies  is  Slo- 
kwalm,  the  Moon,  who,  in  conformity  with  their  ideas  and  habits,  is  the  elder  brother 
and  superior  of  Klo'-kwatl,  the  Sun,  both  having  been  born  of  a  woman  without 
tbe  intervention  of  a  father.  Tbe  relation  to  these  of  Dokwibatl,  the  Skagit  and 
Skybwamisb  deity  (so  to  speak)  is  uncertain.  By  some  he  was  represented  to  me 
as  the  chief  of  all,  holding  the  same  rank  with  tbe  Ika'nam  of  the  T'sinuks, 
Amoteken  of  the  Flatheads,  and  Time'hu  of  the  Spokans.  By  others  be  was  con- 
founded with  Hwun-ne'.  Slokwalm  is  tbe  Spa-ka'-ni  of  the  Flatheads,  except  that 
they,  like  some  other  tribes,  thought  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  tbe  same,  or  at  least 
22 
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gave  tbem  the  same  name.  Ilwnu-iie',  Duu-ue',  or  EEod-de'  is  probably  th'^  same 
as  the  I-tal'-i-pas  of  the  T'sinuk,  the  Spil'-yai  of  the  Kiikatats  and  Sinchlep  of 
the  Flatbeads  {the  prairie  wolf),  and  as  the  Smi'-an  {badger)  of  the  Spokaus ;  the 
western  representative  of  Manabozbo,  the  Great  White  Hare  of  the  Algonkins. 
From  their  relations  with  the  tribes  beyond  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  name  oi' 
Spilyai  is  as  familiar  to  the  Niskvvallies  and  Smian,  to  the  Skagits  and  Skywba- 
mish,  as  their  own  names  for  that  character,  and  even  more  generally  used.  The 
name  of  Hod-de  or  Hun-ne'  is  very  probably  derived  from  hod,  fire,  which,  according 
to  some  accounts,  he  introduced.  It  is  not  a  name  for  the  animals  mentioned,  as 
the  others  are.  Skotam  was  a  female  whose  house  was  in  the  west,  and  who  created 
pestilence  and  especially  the  small-pox.  She  ranked  next  in  power  to  Hwun-ne', 
by  whom  she  was  destroyed.  The  various  demons  who  peopled  the  primeval  world 
are  called  S'hui-am  (Nisk.),  Si-a-ye-hob  (Skagit).  The  Niskwalli  name  appears  to 
have  the  same  origin  as  si-ab,  or  siam,  chief.  They  correspond  to  the  T'sinuk, 
elip  tilikum,  or  '''■first  people^\  i.  e.,  preceding  manlcind.  Among  them  are  Sbwoi- 
okw  {the  snail),  tbe  Tat-atble'a  of  the  Kiikatats,  a  gigantic  ogress  ;  M's-jug-wa  or 
Zag-wa,  frights  or  monsters  ;  the  Kwak-wa-stai-miukh,  «  race  of  pigmies  skilled  in 
fishing  ;  Ke-lo'-sumsh  or  ke-lo'-sam-ish,  giant  hunters  of  the  mountains,  nnd  numer- 
ous otbers.  Ti-ytitl-raa  is  the  spirit  who  i)resides  over  good  fortune  or  luck  of  any 
kind  (Ske-lal-i-tiid).  Tse'-at-ko  are  a  race  supposed  still  to  exist,  haunting  fishing- 
grounds  and  carrying  off  salmon  and  young  girls  at  night. 

N. 

N'ails  {of  fingers  and  toes),  ksok-tal'-li'el'-cbi,  ko-kwa'chi. 

Nails  {for  boards),  tsus-tud.     See  '•^Hammer". 

Naked,  as-la'-gwit-sa. 

Name,  s'da',  s'das.  What  is  your  name?  gwat  kwats'da'?  What  is  his  name?  gwat 
kwi  sMas?     To  name,  to  give  a  name,  oda'-atsid. 

Navel,  blai'-gwa. 

Near,  chlcbt.  Cotne  near  (imp.  adv.),  chicht-cbu.  Nearly,  hwe'-la-lil,  i.  e.,  not  far 
[from\. 

Neck,  the,  kaiukh'-kwa,  as-jadsh ;  throat,  skap-sub.     Necklace,  jM-shih. 

Needle,  pots'-det,  padsted,  to-.ta-la'-pud.  Mat-needle,  klakw-tid.  To  seic,  o-pat-sted. 
Thread,  q.  v.,  sukh-pats  {for  the  needle). 

Neigh,  to,  Jid-z'o'-uk-u  1,  o-tse'-a  kud. 

Net.     See  "  tJatch^\  "  Fishing  ",  "  Knot ". 

Never,  bed-du  ya,  hwe-put  bed. 

New,  klaut,  klo'-wut. 

Night,  klakh,  sklakb,  slakh-bel,  sklakb  bel ;  dark,  sklakh ;  evening,  slat-la'-he;  mid- 
night, asdat,  is-dat;  at  night,  ul  ki  sit-slakh'-bel ;  last  night,  to-tlakh';  last  night  at 
midnight,  is-tHt-lakh'  isb-dat' ;  to-night,  a'-ti-slakh'-hel.  To-morrow  night,  da-da-to 
ot  slakb'-bel.  Very  late  at  night,  ha'-gwo  tiit-la'-bel  {long  since  night).  See  under 
'■^ Day''''  for  relations  of  light  and  dark. 

No,  not,  bwe'.  Compounds,  bwekwi-stab,  nothing  (from  kwi,  it,  and  stab,  a  thing) ;  bwe'- 
kwi-gwilt,  hwe'-kwikwad,  no  one,  nobody  (from  gwat,  kwad,  who);  hwe'-la-chad, 
nowhere  (from  chad,  w// ere) ;  hwe'ld-'iU,  almost,  not  far  [from] ;  liwe'-la-lelsb,  sooji 
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(from  lil,  lc],/(7,r) ;  hwola  bfikw,  not  long  nntil  (from  hfikw,  hy  and  by) ;  liwe-liika', 
not  many  ;  bwe-la-kild,  not  often  (from  ka,  many))  hwe-ta',  nothing  (from  ta,  that); 
Lwe  asis'-ta,  not  so  (from  as-is-ta,  so). 

Noon,  ta'-gwut,  ta'kwut,  ta'-ta-gwut. 

liorth.     See^Wwd". 

iVose,  muk-s'n,  muk'-shid;  the  holes  for  the  nose-ornament,  as-liwul-Io'-nks  (from  aslo, 
a  hole).  Ifoo7<;-wo.se<?,  as-hu-cba'-tus;  long-nosed,  bads  kus  ;  pug  nosed,  as-kfitks  ;  J^t/^ 
jjosed,  as-bu-pelks;  «osfn/s,  aslo'-lo  (from  aslo',  a /ioZe).  To  ivipe  //je  nose,  duk-e- 
k'k-sud.     You  wear  the  nose-ornament,  asbu-sbeltsk's-cbilkb. 

Notched,  dinted,  as-tutlkwa'bad. 

Nothing,  for  nothing  (in  tbe  sense  of  without  purpose,  from  mere  curiosity,  gratui- 
tously), also  worthless,  pat-latl.  It  is  nothing  to  me,  patlatl  al  ut-sa,  I  teas  merely 
laughing,  pat-latl  o-bai'-ub.  You  come  early  (i.  e.,  unnecessarily  so),  a'lcbil  pat- 
latl-cbil.  Tbe  word  bas  ai)parently  itself  a  root  in  at-la,  to  come,  and  is  ofteu  asso- 
ciated witb  la-hais-ta,  la-best,  understood  to  signify  to  come  or  go  icithout  pur- 
pose. Pat-latl-cbid  la-bais'-ta,  I  came  for  nothing,  from  mere  curiosity,  or  out  of 
idleness.  See  "  Goodbye''\  That  horse  is  not  a  bad  one,  bal  sti-a-ke'-ya  bwe'  la 
pat-latl. 

Now,  a-te'-etl. 

Numerals.  Tbe  cardinal  numbers  in  tbis  as  in  many  otber  languages  not  confined  to 
America  are  modified  according  to  tbe  objects  to  be  counted.  So  far  as  yet 
noticed,  bowever,  tbe  distinction  in  tbe  Niskwally  is  confined  to  two  classes,  wbicb 
may  be  termed  simple  cardinals  and  cardinals  of  value.  In  certain  otber  languages, 
it  is  carried  to  a  remarkable  extent,  indicating  not  merelj  tbe  ideas  styled  by  some 
wiiters  noble  and  ignoble,  animate  and  inanimate,  but  tbose  of  leugtb,  form,  and 
sucb  conditions  of  existence.  Tbe  subject  bas  been  noticed  in  Saiithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections,  No.  160,  App.  B.  It  is  unfortunate  tbat  tbe  inquiry  in  tbe 
present  case  was  not  pusbed  wben  tbe  materials  for  tbis  work  were  collected,  as 
it  remains  uncertain  whether  otber  objects  tban  money  are  included  in  tbe  second 
form,  or  whether  otber  forms  exist.  Father  Mengariui,  in  bis  Grammar  of  tbe 
Selifeb  (Shea's  Linguistics,  No.  II),  says  of  tbe  numbers,  "They  are  duplex,  one  set 
relating  to  things,  the  otber  to  persons",  and  gives  tbe  digits  accordingly.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that,  as  tbe  two  languages  are  of  one  stock,  the  same  number 
exists  here,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  set  relating  to  i^ersons  given  by  him  cor- 
responds to  that  used  by  tbe  Niskwallies  for  money,  whereas  in  tbe  Niskwalli  the 
simple  cardinal  seems  to  be  applied  to  men.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  tbat 
the  adjective  sign  as  is  often  prefixed  to  these  numbers,  showing  an  instinctive, 
although  doubtless  an  unconscious,  idea  of  their  place  among  the  parts  of  speech. 
Tbe  system  of  enumeration  was  evidently  quinary,  and  bas  gradually  assumed 
a  more  decimal  form,  the  tendency  to  contraction  and  changes  from  otber  causes 
obliterating  the  derivations  of  the  second  from  the  first  five  digits.  The  original 
root  in  the  name  of  finger,  s'ba'-lat-clii,  still  remains  in  the  words  for  six,  eight, 
twenty,  and  the  succeeding  tens.    Tbe  digits  are  as  follows : 

Simple  cardinals.  '  Cardinals  of  value. 

1,  as-dut'-cbo,  dut'  cho,  cbeelts. 

2,  as-sa'le,       sa'  lew,  sla-elts. 
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Simple  cardinals.  Cardinals  of  value. 

3,  as-klekhw,    klekhw,  kle-hwelts. 

4,  as-bos,  bos,  bos-elts. 

5,  tsa'-lats,  tslat-selts. 

6,  dze'-la'-cbi,  dzlatch-elts. 

7,  tsoks,  t'sok-selts. 

8,  I'ka'-chi,  t'ka'-chi-elts, 

9,  bwul,  liwul  elts. 
10,  '               pa'-duts   (Skagit,  o'  pun),  pa'-dats-elts. 

The  intermediate  numbers  follow  in  this  wise:  11,  pa'-duts  ik-ki  dut'-cho;  12, 
pa'-duts  ik-ki  sa'-le ;  20,  sa'-lacbi ;  30,  klebwut-cbi ;  40,  s'mos-at-cbi ;  50,  se-la'-cbi- 
sa'-cbi;  60,  se-la'cbi  a'-chi ;  70,  e-tok-sa'-cbi ;  80,  s't-ka  cbi-a  cbi ;  90,  s'bwul-a-chi; 
100,  sum-kwa  cbi. 

Tbe  followiug  were  obtained  as  applicable  to  counting  men,  but  the  prefix  tu 
is  certainly  not  always  preserved,  and  does  not  belong  to  this  sort  of  classification. 
See  under  '•'■Past  sign^\  It  requires  farther  examination  to  decide  upon  the  radical 
character  of  the  termination  :  1  man,  tu-dadchoj  2  men,  tu  sa'-le;  3  men,  tut-'le'- 
hwal-li;  4  men,  tu-bos-al-li. 

It  does  not  appear  that  measures  are  counted  as  moneys,  e.  g.,  to  measure, 
hai-kwa,  or  beads,  by  the  fathom,  tus-ko'-kwid.  1  fathom,  t'hu-dad-cho;  5  fathoms, 
n'cha'-lakhid  ;  10  fathoms,  sa'-le-alakid  {two  hands),  tuspe'-pa-dats.  To  measure 
by  the  i/a^d,  kwi-detltatl.  30  yards,  sle-hwut-chi  stuk-wub;  40  yards,  bos  at-chi 
stuk-wub. 

In  the  following,  it  would  seem  that  while  days  are  not  counted  with  moneys, 
months  are.  The  instances  are,  however,  too  few  to  generalize  upon:  Three  days 
from  <7«s,  tu-sle'-hwatl-dat;  four  days  from  i^7»'s,  bos-atldat  5  five  days  from  this, 
tslets-atldat;  three  months,  kle-hwelts  slo-kwalm. 

Numeral  adverbs:  Once,  n'cha'-hokh ;  twice,  tsa-bab'-ahu ;  three  times,  kle- 
hwat'-la-hu;  four  times,  mus-at'la-hu;  five  times,  tslat-sat'-la-hu ;  six  times,  dzlat- 
chi-at-la-hu ;  seven  times,  tsok  sat  la-hu ;  eight  times,  t'kachi-at-la-hu;  nine  times, 
hwul-at-la-hu  ;  ten  times,  pa-dats-at-la-hu. 

O. 

Oar,  hek-hobt  (big  paddle). 

Of,  belonging  to,  getl,  gutl,  gwutl.     The  possessive  particle.     Melhedh  horse,  getl  Mel- 

ked  sti-ake'-yu.    Indian  potatoes,  gutl  atsil-tel'-mu  spe'  o  kOts.     That  is  not  mine, 

hwe-la'  gutl  at-sa.     Gow''s  milk,  gwutl  kwist  skub-o'. 
Off,  be  off,  away  with  you,  go  on,  he'-wil,  he'-wil-chu  he'-wil  (imp.  adv.).     See  ^^Continue^\ 
Off-shore,  keep  off.     See  '■'■^ihore'K 
Often,  ka,  kads  {many  times  being  understood).    I  have  often  been  to  Olympia,  kad  tels- 

okh  tud  Ste'-chas.     Many  times,  ka-hat'-la-hu. 
Old  {of  men),  lo'-lutl ;  {of  animals),  tu-silk  (abbr.  of  tus-a'  go) ;  {of  things,  as  clothing,  worn), 

as-hwokh-w't,  swhukt.     See  ^'Worn  ouV\     Of  old,  old  times,  ia&ago.    See  ^'For- 
merly ". 
On,  upon  (in  the  sense  of  above),  shi-shuk'h,  shi-ka'bnts;  as  to  position,  ul,  al ;  on  the 

mountain,  ul  shi  skwa'-tatsh  ;  on  one  side,  kle-teds.     See  '■'■Side'^K    As  to  time,  al; 

on  the  third  day,  al  slt'-hwatl  dat.     See  '■^  On  foot,"  '■'•On  horseback''''. 
One.    See  '■'■Numerals  ". 
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Oneh  self,  sbitl.     To  amuse  one's  self,  sbitl-ba'-bad.     To  malx  itp  one's  mind,  sbitl  Iia- 

cbub. 
Once  {one  time),  ii'cba'-bokb.     Once  on  a  iime,  see  '■'■Formerlj^\ 
Only,  hut,  except,  dai,  dai-ai',  die'.     iVo  one  Inoics  hut  I,  bwe'-kwi  gwat  a  said-bu  dai  ai 

el'sa.     Tbere  seems  to  be  no  conuectiou  ot  ideas  between  tbis  aud  dai,  presently. 
Open,  to,  oguk,  guk-koL'-sid-diib;  guksbids  (imp.),  open;   as  guk,  us-guk,  open  (adj.); 

o-guk-kub,  fo  clear  up  {as  the  weather);  s'guk-kil,  daylight;   us- gak-ke],  sunshiny, 

hright ;  gukb-bed,   to  untie,  unstring  {as  a  how),  loosen  as  a  dress.     See  uuder 

Opinion.     See ''■Heart^K 

Order,  command,  o  dab,  ot-bu-de'-kwid. 

Other,     See  '■'■Different''''. 

Out,  out  doors,  outside,  sbal-bekbw,  sbal  bc'-ukb.     Go  out,  be' wil  tu  sbal-bckbw.     To  go 

out,  o  sbed-zul. 
Outlet  of  a  river,  e'-lot-sid. 
Ooerflutc,  to,  o-jats'. 

P. 

Paddle,  bobt;  bek  bobt,  oar  (bek,  hig);  bobti,  the  ash  {paddle-wood);  bo-bobt-tikotl, 
ventral  and  side  Jlns  <f  fish. 

Pant,  panting,  us-ge  kwakbl,  sop  sop  (bj  onoma). 

Pantaloons,  je-lani-tsen,  yel-la'-bit  sbed. 

Paper,  icriting-,  q.  v.  (figured  or  spotted,  see  '■'■Emhroider''''). 

Part  of  anything,  il-bwutl,  from  o-bwutl,  to  hrealc  or  separate. 

Past  sign,  t',  to,  tu.  Tbe  idea  of  past,  wbetber  in  connection  with  tbe  verb,  adverb,  or 
otber  words,  is  conveyed  by  tbis  prefix,  wbicb,  bowever,  wben  combined  witb  pro- 
nouns, undergoes  various  modifications,  sucb  as  tuts,  stuts,  &c.  0-yai-us,  to  work; 
tu-yai-us,  he  worked;  o  la'-bit, /o  see;  ta-'sla-la-bit-sbid,  Jsaic;  ookh,  to  go  ;  stiits 
oos,  J  went;  to-tlakb,  asb  tat-lakb,  last  night;  to  datl-dat,  yesterday;  tiisa'-go, 
tu-sak,  of  old,  old.  In  some  cases,  tbe  past  sign  is  idiomatically  transferred  from 
tbe  governing  verb  to  a  succeeding  one;  as,  1  have  done  eating,  o-bo'-yo  tits-utld. 
Tu  also  appears  as  a  prefix  to  certain  nouns;  <as,  tus-budsb,  a  liar  ;  ttls-kad-dub,  a 
strumpet;  tuska'-da,  a  thief;  tutstab,  goods;  tu-dad-cbo,  one  [man\;  tiits'-le'- 
bwal-li,  three  [men] ;  but  its  meaning  in  tbis  connection  is  not  explained. 

People  {homines),  at'-siltel'  mu,  at'sil-telbu,  i.  e.,  Indians.  Tbe  word  is  used  in  tbe 
plural  as  regards  persons,  but  there  is  also  a  plural  form,  ats'-ets-il-tel'-mu. 

Tbe  word  people,  in  the  sense  of  a  class,  or  as  a  race  or  tribe,  is  conveyed  by 
tbe  suffix  mish,  variously  modified  into  m'sh,  bisb,  or  bsh  ;  ex.,  SwulchUhsh,  people 
living  on  the  sea-shore,  from  bwultsb,  the  sea  ;  Stakta  mish,  Skai-bwa'-mish  (com- 
monly written  Skywamish),  people  living  inland,  from  tak  or  stiik  and  skaikli, 
inland;  Sto'-luk-bwaiuisb  (usually  spelt  Stiligwamish),  river-people,  from  sto'-lukw, 
a  river  (these  last  are  names  of  tribes  living  back  from  Puget  Sound) ;  Sa-ma'- 
mish,  Sa-ba'-bish,  people  living  hy  hunting,  from  Sa'ine  na  (Skagit),  soobde  (Nisk.), 
a  hunter,  an  appellation  given  with  some  variation  to  bands  in  different  localities. 
It  is  apparently  also  the  meaning  of  Swa'-dabsh,  tbe  Niskwalli  name  for  tbe 
Klikatats  and  Yakamas.  Tbe  termination  belongs  to  a  very  considerable  number 
of  other  tribes,  the  signification  of  whose  names  cannot  be  traced,  or  are  merely 
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local.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Niskwjillies  themselves  (Skwa'-lia'-mish),  the 
Dwa'-mish,  Nu-so'-lupsh,  Sko-pa'-mish,  &c.  Ki-lo'-suiush  or  Ki  lo'-sa-mish  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  demou  races.  The  particle  mis  or  m's,  occasionally  prefixed  to 
proper  names,  may  be  only  another  form  of  the  above,  as  in  Mis-kai'  hwu,  the  name 
of  a  tribe  on  the  Skagit  {Ska-jit}  River  ;  M's-jug-wa,  certain  monsters.  Another  pre- 
fix often  occurring  iu  the  names  of  tribes,  the  derivation  and  significance  of  which 
I  failed  to  obtain,  is  nu,  niis,  as  in  Nus-klaiyum  (commonly  called  Klalhim),  Nuk- 
sak   (Nook-sahli),  ]Siis-kop,  Nu-so'-lupsh,  Nukh-lum-mi  (Lummi).     See  "Ptece*", 

Perhaps,  hed-la,  a-hed  la  (implying  doubt  or  disbelief);  as  '■Ht  may  &e",  ho'-la,  ho  o'-la, 
ho'-lus,  ho-lukht;  perhaps  he  is  coming,  ho-lus  ku-da'  o-klutch-il-ukhw ;  perhaps  I 
will  go,  ho  lukht  klookh.     See  "  J/'". 

Petticoat  (the  fringed  dress  originally  worn  by  women),  s'chad  zub,  kie'tl-pikw,  yel-a- 
wakh.  This  last  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of,  or  adopted  from,  the  T'sinuk 
word  kal  a-kwa'-ti,  cedar-hark,  from  which  the  petticoat  was  generally  made,  and 
which  gave  it  its  name  in  that  language  as  well  as  in  the  "  Jargon  ". 

Pick,  to  (feathers),  tv\  alshtub ;  I  pick  {a  bird),  twalsli-chid  ;  to  pick  up  icith  tongs  or  sticks, 
as  a  coal,  huk-ked,  huk-ke'-ud.     See  "  Gather ''\ 

Pierce,  run  anything  into  one,  to,  shu-lud. 

Pin,  toothpick,  chits-chid  eshbud. 

Pinch,  to,  o-tsi-le'-kwid. 

Pipe  [for  smoking),  pakw;  a  large  pipe,  pa'-kwuts. 

Pistol.     See'^GMw''. 

Pitch,  gum,  resin,  kwa'-litl'h. 

Place,  a,  swa-tekhw-t'u.  The  word  has  a  very  extended  signification.  It  means  the 
earth,  or  world,  the  ground,  any  particular  spot,  the  site  of  a  house  or  village,  also 
the  proper  place  of  an  individual  in  the  lodge.  Many  names  of  places  and  their 
inhabitants  present  the  terminations  hu,  hwu,  mivikh,  «&c.,  denoting  locality,  as, 
for  instance,  srikh'-hum-alt'-hu,  the  place  of  dancing,  from  sakh'-hum,  a  dance;  Sno- 
kwal•mi-.^ukh  (commonly  written  Snoqualmie  or  Snoqualmoo),  a  tribe  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Snohomish  River  ;  Mis-kai-hwu,  a  tribe  on  the  Upper  Skagit.  These 
are,  in  all  probability,  derivatives  of  the  word  tum-mekhw'  or  tum-me'-hu,  the  earth, 
land,  a  place,  now  obsolete  in  the  Niskvvalli  and  other  languages  of  Puget  Sound, 
but  still  extant  in  the  She-hwap  mukh  (SLus-hwap)  of  Frazer  liiver,  the  so-called 
at-na  of  Mackenzie,  which,  as  the  most  northern  member  of  the  Selish,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mother  tongue.*     See  "  Geographical  names". 

Placenta,  the,  a'-shud  dikhl  (Nisk  );  hwat-tadikhl  (Sky.),  "  </te  child^s  friend". 

Plait,  to.     See  "  Fold  ". 

Plank,  board,  s'hul-as. 

Plant,  sow,  pi-da'-lekw. 

Plants,  herbs  (generic),  sklakh'-hodop;  the  stems  of  bulbous  plants,  tfcc,  stob-shal-li,  the 
under  leaves,  kla'-deelli,  from  stObsh,  a  man,  sklade,  a  woman,  the  former  being 
considered  the  male,  and  the  latter  the  female  part  of  the  plant;  a  floiver,  sekai- 
sim  ;  the  skin  of  a  bulb  or  tuber,  klo-kwels-bid  ;  seeds,  klut-te-de'-wut;  roots,  as-pud. 

*Atnii,  accordiug  to  Mr.  Alex.  C.  Andersson,  H.  H.  B.  Co.,  iu  tlic  language  of  tbo  Tdkali,  or  Carriers, 
their  iiortLcru  uoigbbors,  lueaus  simply  "stranger." 
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Edible  plants: — Maize,  stul-els;  the  Jcamas,  st'kwau  (Msk.),  sklol  (Snoh); 
arrow-head  (sagittaria),  spe'-o-kots,  the  name  also  giveu  to  the  potato ;  wild  tulij) 
(Ulium),  cha'-lokw;  tiger -lily  {L.  CancrfZewse),  tsa'-gwitsh  ;  wild  carrot,  t&hn'-gnk;  the 
cultivated  carrot,  gul  hwul-tum,  sha'-gak,  or  white  mail's  carrot;  turniiy^,  di'-da- 
bokh;  yelloic  dock,  ta.-\)bt-sdb ]  prairie-thistle,  ti'bCAb ',  sun-JJoivcr  root,  kills;  dandelion, 
s'cho-balb;  wild  celery,  skwul-buts;  ground-grape  (the  tuber  of  a  species  of  equine 
turn),  hiiphup  (Nisk.),  hutl-de'  (Sky.) ;  rootof  brake  fern  (eateu  in  times  of  scaj-city), 
tiul-de. 

Medicinal  herbs: — Nettle,  tsudsh,  s'hudsh  (used  for  small-pox) ;  thistle,  ha'hatl 
chitl  [to promote  menstrual  discharge) ;  liquorice-fern  {pohjpodium  falcatum),  skluelk 
{an  expectorant) ;  yarrow,  kik-dzo'-hap;  diarrhea  [spireca),  kats  ii'-gwatis,  (dysentery); 
yerba  buena,  a  ground-vine,  so  called  in  California,  stot'-hodnp,  te'hats  (used  for 
tea),  whi(  h  latter  name  also  is  giv'en  to  common  tea.  Chi-che'luts,  a  shrubby,  sweet 
scented  plant,  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  a  number  of  others  em- 
ployed for  different  ailments,  not  recorded.  Arbutus  uva  ursi,  skai'-wa-duts,  the 
leaves  used  for  smoking. 

Miscellaneous  plants: — Solomon's  seal  (smilax),  s'-ho'-ho-lop ;  Solomon's  seal 
(small  species),  mut-sets'-daletl ;  trillium,  shukh-shu-bats  (shuk'h,  above),  kalob  a 
SiV\'ii-i(ik\iVi'-t\i  [the  eye  of  tlie  earth) ;  columbine,  tsum-tsum-us;  wild  pea,  chitsh-la'- 
hwats;  /?/^/m,  kwau'-se  uts  ;  skunk-cabbage  [symplocarpus  kamschatcicus),  kelt;  gera- 
nium, huts-huts-ats' ;  honeysuckle,  yaido-uts  (ye'  do,  a  srcing) ;  sorrel,  to'-buts;  grass, 
skwe'-a-kwul  li  (Nisk.),  sa'-hwil  (Sky.);  ^'■saw-grass",  hwt'-a  ke';  y/«ir,  ka  gwal'hw  ; 
a  grass  used  for  sewing  mats,  gwns-tvob  ;  sedge,  s'ho'-pats;  seed-stem  of  sedge,  s'heks; 
eel  grass,  kla'-bads;  cat-tail  rush  {ty2)ha),  o-Ki];  tide  rush,  kwe'-kwats;  brake-fern, 
cha'-lesh-u(s  (from  cha'-Iesh,  hand) ;  tvood-fern,  s'he-das' ;  squall  sand  equisetum,  tse- 
ba'-led  ;  K</rteoMs/MM<)i  (growing  on  trees),  pe-lol-kwad;  toad -stools,  tsa\;  liverwort, 
se'-yup  a  swuk-ke'uk  (Nisk.),  wuk-wuk  alks  (Sky.),  literally,  thefrogh  apron  ;  lich- 
ens, mosses,  kwud-zab;  Spanish  moss,  pol-ke  (Nisk.),  sMo'-kwa-lush  (Sky.);  ground- 
moss,  kechai :  ground-pine  {lycopodium),  ket  he-chaib. 

Play,  to  {to  amuse  one's  self),  o  cha'-a-chatl,  o-ha-hadshid.     I  amuse  myself,  am  playing, 
shitl-ha  hadshid. 

Please  (some  form  of  supplication),  osha'-bits.     Please  to  tell  me,  man,  o-sha'-bits  yet- 
sum  tobsh. 

Plenty,  enough,  q.  v.,  ka. 

Plough,  to,  hwe'-chi-dOp. 

Pluck  out,  to  {as  the  hair),  ohut'-zo-sub  (from  skud-zo,  hair). 

Plumbago  {used  for  palm),  pi-ekht. 

Point  of  land,  promontory,  cape,  skwetsks  (Nisk.) ;  schetks  (Sky.).     One  in  the  forks  of  a 
river,  sko-al'-ko.     Point  of  a  knife,  needle,  tkc.,  sc'-luks.     Pointed,  hwudsks. 

Poke,  to  {as  the  fire),  o-klel'-tud.     See  ^'^To  prick". 

Portage,  a,  stukh-o-gwitl.     Stukh  apparently  is  a  raft  or  other  obstruction  in  a  river. 

Potatoes,  spe'-okots  (the  root  of  sagittaria). 

Pound,  to  {as  seeds  or  roots  in  a  mortar),  to'-pud,  tse'-akw.     To  pound  with  sticks,  drum, 
o-tla'-hwud-dub.     To  pound  or  hammer,  ot-salt-hu. 

Pour,  empty,  spill,  to,  o-kwutl.     I  pour  out,  o-kwuti  chid  (qn.  also  o  kwult). 

Pout,  to,  ho  bai  ut  sid.     (See  '■'■Lips"). 

Powder.     See  '■'■Gun". 
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Prainc,  mcadoiv,  ma'-kwob,  ba'-kwom.     A  small  prairie,  bab-a-kob. 

Pregnant,  asdzt'-dzi-he',  us-kwt/-ukw.     See  ^^CorpulenV\ 

Present,  existing,  at-suts,  at-suds,  a-Ok.  For  the  use  of  these  words,  see  "  To  he,  "  To 
have''''. 

Presently,  kla'-lad  (dim.,  kla-lad-kli).  The  word  is  undoubtedly  from  the  future  piirticle, 
kla,  klo,  q.  v.;  presently,  I  'will  go,  khi'-lad  da'-chid  klo'-okh.  Derivatives,  kla- 
lats-a'  ta  kluld'-hu,  hi-lud-hu  (used  in  the  sense  oiwait  a  little,  after  a  u-hile) ;  lud'- 
Lu  chad-hu  (an  idiomatic  expression  seemingly  equivalent  to  ichat  is  your  hurry?) 
(qu.  also  kluls,  klul-set,  sto^;  kl ul-set  uk  se-ebsh,  sfo/;  ?(/'a/7«j?(7) ;  ha-akw,  la  hakw, 
kla'-kwu,  a-kakw  (dim.,  a'-kwiha'-kwi).  In  a  little  while  I  tvill  go,  da-chid  klo-okb 
ha-akw.  Give  me,  and  presently  1  ivill  return,  abshits  dai-chid  klo-ta'-shid  a'-kwi- 
ha'-kwi. Presently  I  ic ill  pay  you,  dai-chid  tlo  ta'-sud  a-kakw.  See  under  "i^or- 
merly^\  fi'-go,  ha'-gwo,  &c. 

In  the  sense  of  ''iw  the  course  of  the  day",  a'-ti-la'-he,  today,  and  its  contractions 
are  used.  Presently  I  icill  talJc  to  you,  a-ti-la'-he  kleb-a-hot-hot  twul  dug-we.  Pres- 
ently I  will  go,  te-la'-hi  chit  lo  okh.  Go  presently,  dai-chu  klo-okh  teb-h'ye.  Pres- 
ently we  will  eat,  tel-hetsh  klat-la'-atld. 

iSoon  is  rendered  by  hwe'-la-lil,  hwe'-la-lesh,  not  far  off,  or  hwe'-la-hakw. 
1  go  soon,  hwe'  la  lelsh  lio-tokw.  The  above  words  are  used  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  sense  of  any  future  time  not  remote.  Lei  or  la-lelsh,  strongly 
accented,  expressing  distanee. 

The  iDarticle  da,  dai,  rarely  occurs,  except  as  associated  with  some  future 
adverb,  but  its  exact  value  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  usually,  if  not  always, 
precedes  the  verb,  and  serves  as  a  support  to  the  transferred  pronoun.  Its  coun- 
terpart and  derivative  is  found  in  dakhw',  da'-hu,  jwsi  now,  q.  v.,  and  it  forms  the 
root  of  the  word  da'-da-to,  tomorrow,  and  derivatives. 

Price.     See  '■^Barter". 

Prick,  to  {as  icith  a  pin),  o-klet'-ud,  oho'-kot.  I  prick,  o-ho'-kwut-sid'-chid.  Also  to 
poke  the  fire. 

Prize,  to  {icith  a  lever),  ohad-zut-lud. 

Property,  goods,  &c.     See  '■'■  Things". 

Proud,  jo!vh. 

Puddle  {a  pool  that  dries  up),  as-tsup'. 

Pudenda,  the,  so-wikhl',  st-so'  witl. 

Pull,  to  {as  on  a  rope),  tukh-hod.  To  pull  the  hair,  e  la'-chid.  To  pull  to  pieces, 
o-hwuts  ku  tub. 

Pungent,  spic?/,. o-tlal'-k wub. 

Purpose,  use  ;  also  the  instrument  with  which  anything  is  done  is  expressed  by  the  par- 
ticle, sukh,  sikh. 

Sikh-hwo'-;^um,  for  sale,  from  o  hwo'-jub,  to  barter,  sell,  tfec;  sukh-hutl-kwed, 
a  razor,  from  hwutl,  to  separate,  and  kwed,  the  heard ;  snkh-a-gwud-de,  a  seat,  from 
gwud-del,  to  sit,  sukh-ha'  kia,  the  crutch-handle  of  a  kamas  stick  ;  su-gu-gwalt-hu, 
a  broom,  perhaps  from  kwatld,  to  throw  aivay  ;  sukh-ko'-kwa,  a  cup,  Irom  o-ko'-hwa, 
to  drink ;  sukhwt-salt'-hu,  a  hammer,  from  dt-salt-hu,  to  pound  ;  sukh-lctsh,  a  saw  ; 
sukh-pats,  thread,  from  [lad-sted,  a  needle  ;  a-hcd  kwi  sukhgwid-lalt-sid  1?  with  what 
did  he  strike  you  f  from  o-gwtil-lal,  to  strike. 
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Purr,  to,  hwill  i-tut  (tbe  same  as  snore),  from  e'-tut,  to  sleep,  q.  v. 

Push,  to,  oliad-dud,  Otlo'-kwuts;  pushed,  bad-tub,  bad-ded. 

Put,  to.  Tbere  seems  to  be  no  general  word  lor  tbe  idea.  To  put  aicay  anything,  o-tluls'. 
I  put  away,  o-tluld'-shid.  To  put  on  {as  a  hat),  o-tlalsb'.  I  put  on,  o-tlals'-cbid, 
o-klals'-cbid.  To  put  into  {as  loater  into  a  basin)  o-dug-wus,  from  as-duk\v,  in, 
within.  To  put  or  throw  anything  ashore,  bwub-bud  tu-takt,  from  ohwuf-bud,  to 
throiv,  q.  v.  To  put  away  a  wife,  id.  To  put  doicn,  o-buL'-sbus.  To  put  the  hand 
up  {as  to  the  head),  as-pi-tlet-sub.  To  put  out  the  tongue,  an  expression  of  desire, 
klallek-sbub,  from  klallup,  the  tongue. 

Q. 

Quench,  to  throw  umter  on,  kwot-le'-cbid. 

Quick,  alkb,  at-latlb  (imp.  of  atla,  to  come),  Uai-uk'-Io. 

Quiver,  to.     See  to  '■'■  Boclc''\ 

E. 

Rain,  skal.     It  rains,  okalb,  skulb. 

Bainboic,  ko-bat'sbid,  ko-ma'-cbin,  from  ko,  water  (Nisk.),  skwak-sum  (Snob.). 

Baft,  or  obstruction  in  a  river.     See  '■'•Portage'" . 

Battle,  to  ^as  pebbles  in  a  box,  or  by  wallcing  on  them),  ta-tsult-sukb  (qu.  also  a  rattle). 

Baw,  bets. 

Bead,  to,  o-la'bit  s'bal  (literally,  to  see  a  paper) ;  he  is  reading,  as-la'-bit  ki  s'bal. 

Beal,  actual,  tseds-ku.  A  real  or  actual  deer  {not  a  demon  in  the  form  of  one),  tseds 
ku  ske'-gwuts. 

Becollect,  to,  o-la'-bad-bu. 

Bed,  be'-kwetl. 

Belationships  :— father  (spoken  of  by  botb  sexes),  maa,  bad  ;  my  father,  sba'-ba  ;  your 
father,  de-bad;  wio^/icr,  sko'-i  (by  botb  sexes);  my  mother,  sa'-ko ;  grandfather  or 
great  uncle,  tsa'-pa;  grandmother  or  great-aunt,  ke'-ya;  my  grandmother,  se-ke'-ya; 
son,  child,  d'be'-ba-da ;  daughter,  sud-di-be'-ba-da ;  grandson  or  granddaughter,  e'-bats, 
cmuts;  husband,  cbesl'bu,  s'chgstbu;  wife,  cbugwusb;  father -in-laic,  tsa'-ba; 
mother -in-laic,  suts-ha'-ba  (or,  tbe  parents  being  dead,  tbe  uncle  and  aunt  by  mar- 
riage, of  eitber  party,  tbe  same);  daughter  in-laio,  kwel'-bu;  step-father,  sbetl-ba'- 
dab;  stej>-mo//ter,  sbikbl-ta'-dab;  brother  ov  cousin,  alsb  (plur.,  a'-lasb);  elder  brother 
or  sister  (the  speaker  being  of  eitber  sex),  ska;  (tbe  speaker  being  a  man),  kuk'b  ; 
(tbe  speaker  being  a  woman),  skuk-uk' ;  younger  brother  (by  eitber),  sbitso'-kwa ; 
younger  sister,  so'-kwa;  brother  in-law  (to  a  man,  tbe  wife  living),  batl-tid  ;  widow 
of  deceased  brother  or  relative  of  deceased  wife,  sma-lot-sid  ;  sister-in-law  (to  a  man), 
cbi-mas' ;  brofher-  or  sister-in-law  (to  a  woman),  cbub'-busb  ;  uncle  on  either  side  while 
the  parent  is  living,  ka-se';  my  uncle,  sbuk-us-e';  aunt,  sap-ptis;  tincle  or  aunt  after 
death  of  parent,  ye-lab,  ye-lam  ;  nephcio,  niece,  or  cousin  of  either  sex,  sta'-latl ;  niece 
after  mother^s  death,  ski-la' jut;  xoidoio  or  tcidoicer,  skwets. 

It  would  appear  tbat  tbe  idea  of  abstract  relationship  exists,  and  tbat  tbe 
simple  word  expressing  such  and  sucb  a  relation  may  be  used  in  speaking  of  a 
person,  but  tbiit  in  speaking  to  one,  tbe  prefixed  i^ronoun  becomes  part  of  tbe 
name. 

Beinove,  to  {from  one  place  to  another),  gwitsb-gwitsb. 
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Reptiles  :^frog.  swuk  ke'-uk  ;  snnlce,  bet-suts,  bat-suts;  rattlesnake,  wckh-pusb  ;  lizard, 

sbel-sbel-a-^vrip ;  salamander,  pip-kfit-zutl. 
Bettirn,  to  {come  hacJc),  bul'-kutsbed,  from  bel'-kwu,  bacJc.     To  give  or  pay  back,  o-ta'- 

siul.    P  give  in  return^,  o-ta'-sbit-si^-cbud'.     Oive^  [me  and]  presently'^  I^  will  return*' 

{or pay  hack),  ab-sbits'  dai^cbid^  klo-ta'-sbid-sid*. 
Revive,  come  to  life  again,  to,  o-pa'-liL 
Ride,  to  {on  horseback),  tik-e-wtib,  from  sti-a-ke'-yu,  a  horse,  and  obwob,  to  go.     See 

"  Horse  ". 
Ridicule,  to,  o-ka'-gwut,  cba'-bed.     You  are  making  fun  [of  me],  ka'-gwut-cbu.     See 

'■'■Abnse^\ 
Right,  good,  blob.     That  is  right,  good  that,  klob  o-ta'.     [It  is]  right  so,  klob  as-is'-ta. 

Right  {correct  or  true),  sets'-ko,  tseds-ku,  tsits-ku.    Right  side  up,  as-kuk'b.     To 

the  right,  dza-ba'-le-gwut.     The  right  hand,  dza-a'-chi.     Right  foot,  dza'  sbid. 
Ring  {finger-),  s'kets-k'se'-cbi,  sbis-cbuk-sit'-cbi  (from  s'ba'latcbi,  fingers).    Ear-rings, 

sUt-loa'-di,  skbig-wa'-di  (from  kwi-la'-di,  the  ear). 
Rise,  to  {as  the  tide),  o-pc'-lap;  spe'-lap,  j^ood  tide;  pe'-lukw,  «  spring;  perbaps  also 

o-pubbu-tsut,  to  boil.     To  rise  {as  a  river  in  a  freshet),  overflow,  ojats. 
River,  sto-lukw ;  a  creek  or  small  river,  sto'-ti-lukw,  ste-to'-lukw  ;  the  forks  of  a  river, 

as-e'-uk'b ;  delta  of  a  river,  a-se'-uk-se'-uk  ;  mouth  of  a  river,  e'-lot-sid  ;  2^oint  of  land 

beticcen  forks,  sko-al-ko,  q.  v. 
Road,  trail,  doorivay,  sbug'-w'tl ;  forks  of  road,  as-e'-uk'b. 
Roast,  to  {on  a  stick),  okwulb,  o  kwalb,  o-kwulm  ;  {on  hot  stones),  kul-sid. 
Rock,  stone,  q.  v.,  cbet'-la ;  a  slide  of  rock  from  a  mountain,  sbwukbw. 
Rock,  to  {as  a  cradle),  to  quiver  as  a  pole  fastened  at  one  end,  to  "  teeter  "  {as  on  a  board 

supported  in  the  mi(?(Zfe),  od-za'-kwut;  the  elastic  stick  to  which  the  cradle  is  hung, 

dzakw'  ted-etl. 
Roll,  to  {as  a  ball),  o-tut'-cbid. 
Roots.     See  "  Plants^^  and  "  Trees  ". 

Rope,  ta-bebld,  kled'-gwild  ;  hide  rope,  kled'-tid  ;  twig  rope  or  withe,  ste'-di-gwut. 
Rotten,  wel. 

Round  {in  form),  as-ka'-lakw. 
Round  the  7niddle,  litbo'-dug-witsb. 

Rou\  to,  o-lel'-sbid,  klel'-sbid.     To  roiv  like  a  white  man,  o-lel'-sbid  gul  bwul-tum. 
Run,  to,  o-tla'-wil,  teba'-wil. 
Rumble,  to  {as  the  belly  with  tcind),  tsut-tolsb  (Nisk.),  to-kwot-sud  tud  dutsh  (Sky.). 

S. 

Saddle,  hutse'-lup-id,  from  si  la'lo-bid,  the  shoulder.    See  ^^  Horse  ^\ 

iSail,  a,  po'tud.  Make  sail  (imp,),  chibpo'-ted.  Take  in  sail  (imp.),  bwutsed-lid  to- 
poL'-t'd.     Qa.  from  o-hwut\,  to  separate.     See  ^^  Canoe ^\ 

Salt  (tbe  substance),  ka'-kam.     To  taste  of  salt,  o-tbi'-tlab,  o-ka'-kab. 

Sand,  earth,  soil;  also,  auytbing  fine,  as  dust, powder,  se-gwestulb,  skwes-talb. 

Saw,  a,  sukbt-letsb'.     To  saw  {as  lumber  in  a  mill),  o-be'-a-kwait'-sut. 

Say,  to,  o-el'gwut,  oed'-i-gwut.  What  do  you  say?  o-ed-igwut-cbu?  What  does  he 
say  .^  o  ed-i-gwut-t'ta'?  W hat  do  you  say  ?  (i)lur.)  o-ed-i-gwut  cbil-lub'?  What  do 
they  sayf  o-ed-i-gwut  del-gwa'?     What  is  said  f  oed-i-gwut  as-ed-i-gwut  ? 
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Scalp,  skwii'-se-buts. 

Scold,  to,  S'i-rib'-o-ku,  from  si-ab,  chief  (literally  to  '■^  lord  it''').  They  scold,  yain'-o-ku, 
yab'-o-ku. 

Scoop  {for  hailing  a  canoe),  tuk-we'-lat. 

Scrape,  to  (with  a  knife),  o-sa'-bad-sliid. 

Scratch,  to  (with  the  nails),  to  claw,  tsine'-a-ko-dop,  be'-bid.     To  scratch  the  head,  be'-a-kcd 
(see  "iZead").      To  scratch  the  face,  od-bvve'-cbus.     To  scratch  the  hands,  obwetsb' 
at-cbi  (h'ba'-lut-clii,  the  hand).     Scratched,  as-bwetsb.     To  rub  against  anything,  bwe'- 
.    kit-svi.     See  "  Cut ''. 

Sea,  the,  bwultsb  ;  wbence  swul-cbabsb,  people  living  hy  the  sea,  and  probably  also 
bwul-tiim,  a  white  man,  as  coming  from  the  sea.  Seawards,  toioards  the  sea,  off  shore, 
cbfikbw  ;  Zrecj)  o^,  cba-cbukbw,  cba-cbug-wus.     The  sea-hreeze,  s,ib\(.'\\»h\L-v! . 

Seasons,  the : — cpring,  pet'-lo-ki  o-be'-bud-dub,  a  little  rearm,  (dim.  of  bad-dub) ;  sum- 
mer, bad-dub,  h'bad-dub,  tcarm,  from  bod,  fire;  autumn,  let-us-bukbw,  pad-to-lus; 
tcinter,  a  bvvus'-tus-sub,  tas-sub,  from  tus,  cold.  Tbe  distiuctious  are  not  clear 
except  between  warm  and  cold  seasons,  and  tbe  periods  are  not  spoken  of  iu  any 
definite  sense. 

Seat,  chair.    See  ^'  Sit,  to'\ 

See,  to  (also  to  shou;  q.  v.),  o-labid,  o-la-bit,  probably  from  lakh,  light.  See  "  Bay''  and 
"  Future  sign ''. 

PAKADIGM. 

Present. 
I  see,  &c.,  sla-la-bit-sbid,  as-la-la-bit-sbed. 
Thou  seest,  sla-la-bit-sbe-bu. 
He  sees,  sud-ditl  o-la'-bit,  sla-lab-ta  be-ta'. 
We  see,  sla-la-bit-s'cbil. 
Ye  see,  sla-la-bit-sbil-i-pu. 
They  see,  sla-lab-del-gwa'. 

Past. 
I  saw,  ta-sla-la-bid-sbed,  tasla-lab  chid. 
Thou  sawest,  ta-sla-la-bid-sbu. 
lie  saio,  ta-sla-la-bid  (i)ronouu  omitted). 
We  sate,  ta-sla-la-bid-sbil. 
Je  saw,  ta-sla-la-bid-sbillip. 
They  saw,  ta-sla-la-bid-del-gwa'. 

Future. 
I  will  see,  kla-la-bid-sbid,  ki  kluts-la'-bat. 
Thou  wilt  see,  kla-la-bid-sbu. 
He  will  see,  kla-la-bid  (pronoun  omitted). 
We  will  see,  kla-la-bid-sbil. 
Ye  icill  see,  kla-la-bid-sbil-lup. 
They  will  see,  kla-la-bid  delgwa'. 

Imperative. 
Sec,  be-lab,  e-la'-bit. 
See  yc,  la-bid-tle'. 
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No  otber  iiifloctious  could  be  obtained.     The  above  show  the  most  regular 

form  in  which  the  verb  exists,  but  in  actual  speech  it  varies  greatly  by  elision, 

&c.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  examples.     What  do  you  see  ?  stab  kadsla'-bif?     Who 

do  you  seef  gwilt   k'o-la'-but-chu?     When  did  you  see  [him]f  put-tab  ki-tats-as- 

la'-bit?    Look  out  (imp.),  klob  kat-si  labt.     Take  good  care  of  my  house,  klob  kats- 

as-la'-bit  shed  a-lal. 
Seeds  of  plants,  &o.,  khitl-te-dt'-wut. 
Seek,  to,  0  dzel-hut,  gwut-chid  (imp.).     See  '■'■  Look  for ''\ 
Seine,  net.     See  under  "  Fishing  ". 
Seldom,  kwe'-kwud  ;  hwe-la-kad,  not  many  [<mesj. 
Sell     See  "  Barter  ". 
Send,  to  {on  a  message),  o-kwfit  sid  (from  kwad'h,  a  message),  kwai'-ikhl ;  to  send  one  as 

a  pimp,  kwe-a-kwai-ikhl. 
Sew,  to,  o-pat-stad  (from  pail-sted,  a  needle,  q.  v.). 
Sexual  words.     See  under  "  Feminine  prefix  ". 
Shadow,  tsal-bid  (Nisk.) ;  sit-i-gwud  (Sky.) ;  a  penumbra,  muk-kwe'-gwa-do.     It  is  the 

shadow  of  the  soul  as  tsal-bid  is  of  the  body. 
Shake,  tremble,  to  {as  a  log  by  standing  on  it),  be'-a-kwait-sut.     To  quiver  or  rock,  q.  v., 

od-za'-kwut.     To  shake  hands  {take  the  hand),  o-kwid-dat-shuds  (from  okwud-dud, 

to  take,  s'ha'-lat-chi,  the  hand,  and  a'-shud,  friend). 
Shallotv,  as-shekw',  as-shi-ukw',  as-ji'-uk. 
Shame !  for  shame!  het'-sil,  from  o-het-sil,  to  be  ashamed,  q.  v.    In  a  jocose  way,  as  he'- 

hi-he',  ashe'-ha-chu.     He  is  shaming  me,  o-he'-hut  selsh.     See  also  ^^ Interjections^'. 
Sharp  {edged),  kle'-jit-chi,  hwuts.      Sharp  {pointed),  hwud-zuks,  hvvudsks,  hwofc-skus. 

To  sharpen,  to  ichet,  as  a  knife  on  a  stone,  od-zuk-kud,  by  onoma  (see  also  "  To  waiV), 

od-za'-kad.     To  stab,  tsa'-kad. 
Stave,  to.    See  "  Beard'\ 
She,  tzil,  tzi-nll'  (same  as  he,  q.  v.). 
Shirt  {of  cotton),  spimpt  (Nisk.),  pol-tud  (Snoh.);  a  skin  shirt,  pat-sub-uts,  shii-put  (the 

latter  probably  a  corruption  of  the  English  word). 
Shoes  {of  leather),  t'kwab-shid,  from  stuk-wub,  wood,  and  dza'-shid,  foot;  moccasins, 

yal-shid  ;  moccasin-strings,  kl6t'-shid,  from  kledid,  to  tie,  and  dzasliid.     See  '■'■FooV\ 
Shoot,  to  {loith  gun  or  bow),  o-totsil,  ho-tot-so-pum  tot-sa-de'.     I  shoot,  o-tot-so-chid. 
Shore  {towards  the),  tu-takt,  ta-kudt',  from  tak,  inland  (see  "  Towards^'').    Keep  in  shore, 

ta-tuk'-tus.     Come  ashore,  kwe-tukht-li,  kwai-i  botli.     Put  or  throw  ashore,  hwub- 

bud  tutakt.     To  go  ashore,  o  cho'-ba  (see  "  Inland  ").    For  "  Offshore  "  see  "  Sea  ". 

The  words  tu-takt,  &c.,  are  used  for  ^^  towards  the  shore''  when  on  the  water,  and 

"  totoards  the  interior"  when  on  land. 
Short  {in  dimension),  skak'-hu-ab,  lekh-hu,  uk-ho. 
Shot,  sbo-k waits. 

Shoulder,  ta'-lakw,  sila'-to-bid ;  shoulder-blade,  ska'-lek-sud. 
Shout,  to,  tse'-uk-ad  ;  to  shout  to,  or  call  any  one,  kwe'-ad. 
Show,  to,  o-la'-bid,  o-la'-bit.    The  same  as  the  verb  "to  see",  which  see  for  paradigm. 

Shoip  it  me,  labt-tobish ;   I  shoiv  you,  olabt-hu-bet-sid-shid ;    to  show  hoic,  see 

"  Teach  ". 
Shut,  to  {as  a  door),  tnk-kod,  t'kot-sid  dub ;  to  shut  the  eyes  at  one,  to  wink  (an  expression 

of  vexation  or  in  fun),  ot-se'-po-lil ;  I  shut  my  eyes,  o-tse'-pul-shid.     See  ^^  Eye-lids". 
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SicJc,jc(ilow!,  to  be,  ohntlatsh',  side,  as  \mt\.     Are  y  oil  side  f  (is-IihU' elm  ?    lam  side, 

give  me  some  medicine,  as-hutl'-chid  ab-shits  ulc  stul-jiulih.     Isyour^  heart^  side^f  {are 

you  jealous  or  vexed?)  as-hutP  kwad'  hutch^?     My^  heart^  is  sic¥  toicards^  you^  (I  am 

jealons  of  you),  as-liutF  kid'  butcli^  twul*  dug-we^. 
Side,  on  one  side,  kle-beds  ;  on  this  side^  at-lel'-gwitl ;  on  the  other  side,  di  el-gwitl,  di-a- 

bats  ;  on  the  other  side  of  a  hill,  di-a'-bats  al  sbi  spo'-kwab  j  right  side  tip,  as-kuk'b  ; 

upside  down,  as-bukw. 
Sing,  to  {of  people),  o-ia'-Wh]  a  song,  te'lib,  ste'-lib  ;  {of  birds),  o-bwe'-bwnd,  i.  e.,  to 

whistle ;  singing  in  the  fire,  gutte'-ud  j  ste'-lim,  an  incantation  to  bring  success  with 

tcomen. 
SinJc  in,  be  mired,  to,  o-cbukwub. 
Sister.    See  ^^  Belationships^K 
Sit,  sit  up,  to,  gwud'-del.     Come^  {you^)  and  sit^  [here],  at'-la^-cbo-bo^  gwud-deP;  a  seat, 

sukb-ba-gwud-de  (sukb,  use  ov  purpose) ;  o-gwnd-delscbid,  I  get  up,  i.  e.,  to  a  sitting 

posture. 
Slein,  hudzad-mit  {the  human  sJcin);  skvva'-sum,  the  slein  of  an  animal  with  the  hair  on ; 

wo-ai'-ub  {i.  e.,  tcorleed),  a  dressed  slein  ;  to  slein  an  animal,  o-kwe'-cbid. 
Sleull,  slian-utsb. 
SA-!/,  sbuk'b,    See"^6ot'e". 
Slander,  to,  oyai-libub  (to  tell  tales  of  one) ;  she  speaJcs  ill  of  you  (plar.),  o-yai'di-bub-cbil- 

lup  (from  yai'-em,  a  tale). 
Slap,  to,  tul-ka'-pad. 
Slave,  sto-duk,  (plur.)  sto'-to-duk. 
Sleep,  to,  o e'-tut.    Derivatives,  ase'-tut,  as-e'-tutsh,slee2)y,  asleep;  bwal-e'-tiit,  to 

snore,  to  purr  ;  o-kulkidal-i-tufc,  to  dream  ;  it-sa-litufc  tut,  to  tell  one's  dreams  ;  ski- 

lali-tud,  the  power  derived  from  dreams,  magic.     We  will  sleep,  klo-e'-tut-cbitl-de-betl. 

Let  me  sleep  {good  I  sleep),  klob-cbid  o  e'-tut. 
Sleeve,  a'-cbi.     See  "  Hand  ". 
Slide,  to  {as  on  ice),  o  kwut-sub,  oksa'-gwil. 
Slowly,  ta'-bas  (see  "  Low  ",  not  loud),  ta'-bats,  takb'-bals. 
Small,  ini-man,  mi-mad  (see  "  ChiW),  cba'-cbas. 

Smell,  to  (good  or  bad),  o-e'-bul,  o-so'-bod.     1  smell  [something],  os-hob-tudsbid. 
Smolee,fog,  ste'-uk-wil,  ste'-akwukb,  bo-kwe'-Htsb. 
Smooth  {flat,  level),  suk'bw. 

Snake,  bet  suts,  bat-suts  ;  rattlesnake,  wekb-push. 
Snap,  to  {as  a  dead  stick  breaking),  kle-kvva'-lits-cbid. 
Snore,  to,  bwal-e'-tiit.    See  "  Sleep^\ 
Snoiv,  ma'-ko,  ba'-ko.    See  "  Water  ^',  ko. 
Snow-shoe,  bud-sbad-bid. 
Snuffle,  to,  se'-tud. 
So,  asj  as-is'-ta.    I  think  so  too  {so^  my^  heart^),  as-is'-ta'  tid^  butcb^    I  donH  think  so, 

bwe  ki-sa-so  ta  tid  bntcb  (au  idiomatic  pbrase),  probably  for  kwus-is-ta.    It  is  not 

good  so  {in  that  way),  bwe-la-tlob  as-is'-ta;  it  is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  as-ta'. 

Not  so,  bwe  as-ta'.     Thus,  in  this  ivay,  kwus  is'-tas;  tbe  termination  ta  is  probably 

tbe  demonstrative  particle  (see  ^'This^'). 
Soap,  butsgo sud. 
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Sodomy^  to  commit,  skod-za-lgkw  (an  exclamation,  often  used  in  opprobrium).  Skudza- 
labt-liu  is  evidently  derived  from  this,  and  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  French, 
bovgre. 

Soft,  es-mel'-lin,  as-bet'-lil ;  to  melt  or  soften,  as  grease,  o-bet'-lil. 

^ome,  uk,  uks,  ak,  ak-i,  aks,  oks,  uk-uk,  kuk-ka,  ek'-ke.     See  ^^Many''\ 

Song,  te'-lib,  ste'-lib.    See  "  Sing  ". 

^'oon,  bwe' la  lil,  Uwe'-la-lelsh.  Are  you  going  soon?  hwe'-la-lelsh  ho  tokw?  at-i-lakh- 
be  kits  okh  ?     See  "  Presently  ". 

Soul  or  spirit,  sul-le'.    See  "  Shadow^\ 

Sour,  o-cba'-pab. 

Soiith.     See'^Wind^K 

Sparks,  t'kwa'-bitsb. 

Spcalc,  talk,  to,  o-bot-hot.  What  do  you  say?  stab'  kats*  bot-bot^?  {what^  you^  taW).  Iivill 
talk  again,  kloho'-bot  ma-pot.  Speak  (imp.),  hod'-hodukhw'.  Let  me  speak  to  you, 
atla  bothofc-cbid  bwul  dug'- we.  Are  you^  a  chiefs  [that]  you^  talk*  to^  mt'^  ?  si-ab'^- 
chu-bu^  kat'su^  hOt'-hoL^  hwuP  at'-sa"?  To  talk  lotid,  o-bOt'-bot  a-kekw'.  Speak  loio, 
ta'-bats  kats  bot-bot  {loiv  your  talk).     Speech  or  language,  s'bOt-bOt. 

Spear,  skwet-lub  ;  fish-gig,  stet-kwub  ;  pronged  spear  for  birds,  tse'-a-kwuts  ;  pointed 
spearhead,  tatl ;  to  spear  or  pierce,  tsa'-kad,  ut-satsk.     See  '■'•  Stab''\ 

Spill,  pour,  empty  out,  o-kwutl.     I  spill,  o-kwutl  chid. 

Spit,  to,  o  to'-wut,  o-to'-kob  ;  saliva,  kwnl-ot-sid. 

Split,  to,  chukh'-hud  ;  S2)lit,  as-lokb'  (as-lo,  a  hole) ;  to  spHt  open  or  burst,  kwe'-cbid  (also 
used  transitively). 

Spoon,  kieb'-bud,  tsubbed' ;  [ofioood),  t'ksboltsb  ;  {of  horn),  ba'-lekw  (!Nisk.,  from  hut> 
la'lekw,  to  suck),  kla'-b'ks  (Sky.).     To  eat  icilh  a  spoon,  klobod'. 

Spotted,  as-klulkh,  as-to'-a-buts ;  (of  an  animal),  as-klakl-ka,  as-tlukt'kl,  as-blukl-kut ; 
figured  (as  calico),  as-bal ;  with  a  spotted  face,  as  a  piebald  horse,  tu-kwok-wus.  See 
"  White'\ 

Sprain,  to,  o-kul-lab. 

Spring  of  icater,  ]}e'-\ak'w  (from  o-pe'-lap, /o  rise) ;  owe  rising  under  salt  water,  mo-lnts ; 
tiis-al-ko,  a  cold  spring  (from  tus,  cold). 

Spunk  of  rotten  ivood,  to'-pi,  suk'-wut-tut. 

Spur,  suk-kolcbid.  , 

Squeeze, press,  to  {as  berries  in  the  hand),  o-tse'-ukb. 

Stab,  pierce,  o-lukb-bwot,  la-hod,  sbu'-lud,  tsa'-kad. 

Stammer,  ikb-o'-yus,  as-bo'-yiis  (i!Jisk.),  tiis-at-chits  (Snob.). 

Stand  up,  to,  kl-he'-litsb,  tl'belsb. 

Stars,  chu'-sud.  Many  of  the  constellations  have  names,  of  which  the  following  are 
specimens : — The  Belt  and  Sword  of  Orion,  le  li'-yi-was.  They  represent  three  men 
taking  fish.  The  Great  Bear,  kwa'-gwitsh  {the  elk).  The  four  stars  which  form  the 
animal  are  followed  by  three  Indians  and  a  dog.  The  Pleiades,  s'ho'-dai,  represent 
toad-tish.  The  Eyades,  hud-da'-lu-sid,  a  scraper  for  smoothing  mats.  The  Morning 
Star  is  le-be'-lel-lus  {daylight  has  come).  The  Evening  Star,  kla-bai-lal-lus  {ttcilight 
has  come).  These  two  are  respectively  the  younger  brothers  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
Falling  stars,  meteors,  klo'-hi-etl,  o-bwet'-lil.  They  indicate  the  death  of  some 
chief.    If  the  meteor  leaves  a  train,  it  is  a  female. 
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Stare,  to,  fisk-lies.    The  deer  stared  at  Do-kwe-matl,  ske'-j?wuts  ask-hes-kwi  Do-kwc-niri!l. 

Stationary  [as  a  vessel  at  anchor),  as-bas. 

Steal,  to,  o-ka'-dub,  from  kad'b,  skad'h,  ska'-da,  a  thief.  I  steal,  o-ka'-dud-cliid.  / 
never  steal,  bwe  kits  asaid-hu  kwi  ska'-da  (literally,  I  donH  Imoic  the  thief,  i.  e., 
how  to  he  one). 

Steam,  o-pukli-bwub. 

Stec2),  as-ku-lo'-sum. 

Step  over,  to  (as  over  a  log),  tukh-bukh-ba'-bats. 

Stick.     Sec  "  Wood  ". 

Sticlcy,  adharent  (as  pitch),  as-kle'-uk,  as-tle'-uk. 

Stiff,  sup. 

Sting  of  an  insect,  te'-sid.     See  "  Arrow  ". 

Stinlc,  to.    See  "  Smell ". 

Stitching,  embroidery,  s'hal. 

Stone,  rock,  cbet-la ;  stony,  chetch-tla ;  gravel,  cbi-cbitch-tla ;  a  cast-iron  pot,  ch6t-la 
holsh  ;  the  tchite  pebbles  on  a  beach,  k'lio'-ku-belts  (from  ho-kok'b,  white). 

Stoop,  to,  dzuk-kel'. 

Stop!  bo'-bei!  ho'-be-lo!  This  word  seems  only  to  be  used  in  the  imperative.  It  is  the 
common  exclamation  when  one  is  teasing,  or  annoying  by  conversation.  Stop 
talking  and  go  to  sleep,  ho'-be-Io  e'-tut-tu.  Stop  {doing  or  going),  kluls,  klults.  Stop 
walldng,  klul'-set  uk  se-ebsh'.  Stop  tickling,  klul-sid  ok-yup-sid  (see  '■''Presenthf\  klul- 
dukhw,  (noxigh).     Stop  there,  thafs  enough  (when  one  is  helped  to  food),  hai,  haikh. 

Straighten,  to  (as  a  bent  how),  tu-push-k'shid. 

Strangle,  to,  kl-kwap  sab-tub. 

Stretch  one's  self,  to,  te-ti-la-had-dub. 

Strike,  wound,  to  (also  to  kill),  o-gwiil  lal.  I  strike,  o-gwul-lalt'-shid.  You  strike  (Sing.), 
o-g\vii!-lals'chu.  He  strikes,  o-gwul-lal'ts.  A  man  struck  me,  o-gwul-Ial'-tub  us-ched 
as-shi  dut'-chu  stobsb  (literal  meaning  not  ascertained).  With  what  did  he  strike 
youf  a  hed  kwi  sukb-gwul-lal'tsids  (here  the  literal  meaning  can  hardly  be  gi\en; 
a-hed  signifies  hoiv,  in  ichat  manner,  and  snkh,  the  prefix  to  the  verb,  instrumentality). 
Lesii'-hai  tcill  strike  you,  klo-gwtil-lal-tub  cbukh  as-shi  Lesh-hai.  To  strike  icith  a 
tveapon,  o-lukh'-hwod ;  tvith  a  stick,  uts-tukh-bwob  (from  stuk-wub,  a  stick) ;  with 
the  hand,  o-tut-so'-shud,  o-tus'-sid.    I  strike,  o-tus-tshi'-cbid. 

String,  cord,  anything  to  tie  icith,  buk-she-dcd' ;  a  hoio-string,  tukh'-hwitsh  ;  to  string  a 
how,  tiit-liwetsht' ;  to  string  beads,  tu-sha'-gwiib,  du-shakhw'.     See  "  Bope'\ 

Strip  one's  self,  to,  kla'-gwits-ab. 

Striped,  as-hep;  (with  broad  s^njJes), as-kulkh-hulk  as-bul'-hul-elts';  (with  narrotc  ones), 
as-hudsks. 

Strong  (like  iron),  klukh-ko;  (as  a  man),  as-hwtil-lukh'-hwu.  Qu.  whether  from  shwul- 
luk,  a  fool. 

Suck,  to  (as  a  child),  o-kub'-o,  from  skub-o,  breast  or  milk,  q.  v.;  (as  a  doctor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  blister),  hutla'-lekw.     See  '■'Medicine''''. 

Sulk,  to,  od-het'-sil-us,  from  o-het-sil,  to  he  angry,  and  sil-tis,  the  forehead.     See  '^^  Angry''''. 

Summer.    See  ^^Seasons^\ 

Sun,  klo-kwatl ;  sunrise,  klop ;  sunset,  nat-la'-hin ;  sunshiny,  bright,  as-guk'-kel.  The 
derivation  of  klo-kwatl  seems  to  be  the  future  particle  klo  and  the  verb  atla,  to 
come.     See  '■^Future  particle^\ 
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Surf  on  the  shore,  dzdl-chn,  o-t.e'-a-kns.     See  "Traces". 

/Surprise,  to  {to  attack  uuaicares),  o-bilb. 

Sicalloiv,  to,  o-mi-ka'lSkw. 

Sweat,  to,  o-kwul-kwul.     Presently  you  three  men  icill  sweat,  bwe-laliUcbil-lnp^  o-kwul- 

kwuP  gwul-la'-po'*  klekhw^  sto  to'-bsh"  {notfar^  [o/fj  yoii^  sweaf  you'''  threc^  men^). 
Sweep,  to  {as  dirt),  o-e'  a-kwiul-doi). 
Sweet  {to  smell  or  taste),  o-kwa'-gwab. 
Sweetheart  or  mistress,  skuds.     See  '■'■Court'K 
Swell,  to  {as  a  bruise),  o-shukhw  (sbuk'h,  above);  with  the  belly  swollen  from  sicJmess, 

asb-bu-sbwc'-gwut. 
Swim,  to,  o-te'-cbib,  wu-te'-cbib. 
Swing,  a  {for  amusement),  swus-ke'-ltis,  ye-do,  from  yai-do-uts,  the  honeysuclcle-vine,  so 

used  according  to  one  of  tbeir  tales. 

T. 

TaJce,  catch,  to,  okwud-dud.  Take  your  letter,  kwud-dud  tats'bal.  Take  and  carry  [that], 
kwuddud  okb-tu.  Take  as  mttch  as  you  like,  kwud-dud  as-be'  kwiits  ball.  Take 
food  (an  expression  used  to  one  going  on  a  journey),  luk-kwud.  To  take  one's  hand, 
o  kwi  dat-cbi  (see  '■'■Hand'''').  To  pick  or  gather  {as  berries),  okwud-dud.  The  handle 
of  a  knife,  dec,  kwud-dub-ba'-lub.  To  take  off  {as  a  hat),  o-bwut-sid ;  to  take  out 
{as  the  ear- or  nose-rings),  idem;  (imp.),  bwut-sud.  To  take  care  of,  see  '■'■See'", 
''Catch'\ 

Tale,  story,  yai'-em ;  wbeoce,  o-yai-li-bub,  to  speak  ill  of  one. 

Talk.    See'vS;peafc". 

Tail  of  an  animal,  smut-ti-sup  (Nisk.),  as-bu-sai'-kub  (Sky.).  Tbe  last  word  also  signi- 
fies waggish.      Tail  of  beaver  or  muskrat,  stul-a-bed  ;  of  a  bird,  of  a  fish,  skwukblt. 

Tall,  bats  (long),  sad-zup.  In  sbowing  the  heigbt  of  a  person,  tbe  band  is  beld  up 
edgewise  ;  of  an  animal,  flatwise. 

Tame  {as  cats  and  dogs),  kwal;  {as  horses),  hai'-yil. 

Tangled  {of  hair),  as-ke'-a-kab ;  {of  thread),  ot-blots.     See  '■'•Knot'". 

Taste,  to,  wutl-ba-le'-bu-bit ;  a  good  taste,  siveet,  o-kwa'-gwab;  a  bad  taste,  o  tat'-sub; 
sour,  o-cha'-pab;  salt,  o-ka'-kab,  o-tla'-tlab;  pungent  or  spicy,  o-tlal'-kwub. 

Tattooing,  sklet-litsb;  tattooed,  as-tletl ;  I  tattoo,  ast-letl-sbid ;  tattooed  in  lines,  as- 
budsk  {striped). 

Teach,  instruct,  show  how,  to,  o-gwal.    Shoic  me  how,  o-gwal-la'-chids. 

Tear,  to  {as  cloth),  se'-kwid,  o-hwut-tub ;  torn,  as-bwut. 

Teeth,  dza'-dis. 

Tell,  relate,  o-yet'-sum,  o-gu'-sid.  Tell  me  to-morroiv  night,  dai'-cbu'^  klo-yet-sum^  da' 
da-to*  ot^  (a'-ti)  slat'-la-bil"  {by  and  by^  you?  icill  tel'i?  to-morrow*  af^  nighf).  Tbe  verb 
is  bere  a  future  imperative.  Tell  me  {good^  yoii^  tcW),  kiob^-cbu^  wi-yet-sum^  tobsb  (?) 
To  tell  tales  of  one,  o-yai-li-bub  (from  yai'-em,  a  tale).  To  tell  one's  dreams,  see 
^'■Dream",  '■^Sleep". 

Testes,  the,  ba'-cb'd  or  ma'-cbin  ;  scrotum,  sus-bwa'-ad,  from  swa'-hwad,  a  bag. 

Thank,  be  grateful,  to,  o-kul'-la,  be-uk'-ul-la.  Tbese  words  seem  to  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately by  tbe  sexes.    Tbey  are,  however,  less  common  than  tbe  following: 

Thank  you  from  one  man  to  another,  be'-asbud;  from  a  man  to  a  woman, 
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lies'-ko;  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  ish'-i-ba.  Hc'-a-sbud  is  a  compound  of  e,  or  o  ekb, 
2/es,  and  a'shud,yWe?id.  This  last  word  cannot  be  used  to  a  woman  without  insult. 
Hes-ko  is  in  like  manner  formed  from  e-ekh  and  sko,  a  word  denoting  or  bespeak- 
ing good  will,  and  perhaps  connected  with  sko'-i,  mother.  Ish-i-ba  is  an  interjec- 
tion denoting  satisfaction.  It  is  drawled  out  in  a  coaxing  or  whining  tone.  To 
thanJc,  o-kwud-de'-hud.  I  thanked  Pat-ke'-nam,  o-kwud-de-hud-shid  twul  Pat-ke'- 
nam  (literally',  to  him),  from  o-kwuddud,  to  talce.     See  '■'■Tal;e''\  '■'•Siialce  Jiancls''\ 

That.     See  "T/ns". 

There,  todi,  al-to-di  (at  there).  Diminutives,  al-to'-di-di,  there  a  little  way  ;  close  at  hand 
{as  in  the  house),  de-de',  di-di',  de'-ade,  de'-di-de ;  thither,  twul-to'-di.  There  arc 
three  schooners  at  Steilacoom,  klekh-hwalgwitl  tc-di  schooner  al  Stii'  a-kfim.  Here 
klekhw  signi&es  three ;  a),  at;  gwitl  is  a  suffix  denoting  direction ;  todi,  there;  and 
al,  at. 

They  (absolute),  dotl,  ditl,  tsa'-ta-ditl.  All  of  them,  bokw  detl.  They  worh,  tsata-ditl 
o-yai'-us.  Let  them  go  before,  tu  lookh-shi  itl  dze'-hu.  Shi-itl  hero  appears  to  be 
a  plural  copulative,  as  shi,  the  singular;  but  neither  are  satisfactorily  known. 

Copulative : — Del-gwa,  ul-gwa,  tul-gwa.  They  see,  sla'-lab  del-gwa'.  What  do 
they  sayf  o-ed-i-gwut  delgwa' ?  What  are  their  names?  gwat  ki  s'das  ul-gwa'? 
They  hear,  as-kla'-bot  tul  gwa'.  The  words  are  apparently  a  compound  of  the 
preposition  with  gwat,  ^oho. 

Thick  {in  one  dimension),  as-pel;  large  round,  muk-kwat'-hu;  a  fat  man,  muk-hw. 

Thief,  ska'da,  tus-ka'da,  skai'-ki-kai. 

Thigh,  sa'-lup,  sa'-lap  (Nisk.),  jesh-id  (Sky.);  inside  of  thigh,  hwats'1-ha. 

Thimble,  kwi  ekw',  hwiiikh-kwi-8kw',  liw6khw-kwi-ekw  (originally  a  sailor's  '■'■  palm''^), 
from  liwe  kwi-e'-uk,  scutella. 

Thin  {in  dimension),  ti-tesh. 

Things,  goods,  property,  stab-dop,  tiitstab,  es-tab,  sta-bewks.  The  word  appears  to 
have  its  root  in  stab?  whatf  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  T'sinuk  ik'-ta.  Rat-estab, 
many  things.  Hwe  kwi  stab,  there  is  nothing.  The  ultimate  root  of  both  is  possibly 
in  ta,  this  or  that.     See  "■This^\ 

Think  of,  to,  to  make  up  one's  mind,  shitl  hat-chub. 

Thirsty,  as-tako  (ko,  water).    I  am  thirsty,  as-ta'-kot-shid. 

This,  that,  the,  ti,  te,  ta,  til,  te-itl,  ti-el,  &c.,  la,  le,  ki,  kwi. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  marked  difference  in  the  demonstrative  particles 
in  regard  to  distance,  where  it  is  not  remote,  ti  and  te  being  used  indiscriminately. 
Both  have  the  value  of  the  definite  article,  which  it  seems  idle,  here  at  least,  to 
distinguish  from  a  pronoun. 

Te'  at'-sa^  9p-klo'-sub^-chid*,  I  comb  myself,  i.  e.,  this^  me^  J*  com¥.  At'-la  twul 
te',  come  here  or  to  this.  To-datl  dat'-shids^  ot-hlut-chi^  twul''-te'^,  P  came^  here  (to* 
ihis^)  yesterday^.  At'-sa'  yiikh^  ti^  dug'-we*,  J'  and^  {the^)  you*.  To-hat-suds'  ti^ 
skud-zo^  ash-to-ha'-go'',/orme>"^!/''  my  {the'')  hair^  icas^  [long].  Abshits'  ti  dug- we?  do 
you  give  [it]  ?  Hutl  ti  kn-ka,  resembling  the  crow.  Te-lakh-hi,  to-day.  A-tilakh-hi, 
"o?i"  to-day.  Te-ti  hwul-tum  d'hul-shut'-sid,  that  white  man  understands.  Tike- 
wab  te-de  la-atl,  there  he  comes  on  horseback  (de  abbrev.  of  de-de,  dim.  of  to'-di,  there). 
A-te'-etl,  noiv  {at  this,  time  understood).  Kul-lub'  ti-el  sti-a-ke'-yu,  that  is  a  vicious 
horse.  A-said-hu-chu  shal  te-il  stobsh  ?  do  you  know  [him]  that  man  f  T's  hatl  te- 
itl  s'chest-hu,  1  love  my  {this)  husband.  Natl-tuchid  tsi-itl  (fem.)  chugwush,  I  love 
23 
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my  (this)  wife.  O-gwal'-shP  aP-te*  te-itP  stobsh",  that  man  is  upsetting  {upsets^  he'  at^ 
there*  that^  man'^).  Kul  gwat  sti-a-ke'-yu  te-itl?  whose  horse  is  that?  (the  value  of 
the  affix  itl  is  uot  ascertained).  He-lab',  at-suts'^  UP  sap-o-lil'',  see,  I  have  some  bread 
{see^^presenP  this^  bread*).  O-ed-i-gwat  t'ta'?  does  he  {this  one)  understand  ?  Twnl- 
shutsid  ta',  he  understands.  Okh-ho  ta  de-bad,  go  to  your  [that)  father.  Stab-o-ta', 
stab-'ta'?  what  is  that?  There,  at  that,  al-ta'.  From  there,  tul  es-ta'  (as,  es,  is,  niod- 
iflcatious  of  a,  at).  It  may  be  matter  of  cousideratiou  whether  ta  is  not  the  root 
of  stab,  wliat,  u.  d.,  stab-dop,  things,  and  as-is-ta,  so  ;  kwus-is-ta,  in  this  tvay.  La 
and  le  have  the  same  meaning,  but  are  generally,  if  not  always,  copulative.  Hwe 
la  tlob  as-is'-ta,  it  is  not  good  so.  Hwe^  la^  tlob^  al*  dug-we^?  do  you  not  like  that? 
(not^  that''  good^  to*  you^).  ELwe  la  gutl  at-sa,  that  is  not  mine.  Hwe  la  lel^h,  soon ; 
hwe'-la^-lelsh^  kits*  okh^  {not^  it''  long^  I*  go^).  Hwe-la-lil,  not  {it)  far.  Hwela-chad, 
no  {the)  where.  Hwe-la-hakw,  not  long  since.  Hwe-la-ka',  not  many.  Kwate-la? 
(gwat,  te,  la),  ivho  Icnowsf  {of  persons).  Cha-de-la?  (chad,  de,  la),  icho  knows  f  {of 
things).  It  is  also  the  root  of  '■'■far''\  lil,  lei,  lalil,  la-lel,  and  its  derivatives,  '■'■differ- 
ent^\  lale,  lulle',  da-le'-te,  and  to  alter  or  change,  la-le'-itub. 

The  particles  ki  and  kwi  appear  to  be  used  also,  but  in  a  much  more  indefinite 
manner,  e.  g.,  dada-to-ki  tluts  okh-ho,  to-morroxo  ice  will  go.  In  these,  ki  appears 
to  refer  to  the  word  to-morrow.  As  klo'  hwil  ki  se'  la-chid,  my  bade  is  cold.  Chad 
kats  aid-hu  ki  stobsh  ?  where  did  yotcfind  the  man  f  Hwe'^-ki^  saso^ta*  tid*  hutch^ 
I  donH  thinlc  so  {not^  the''  so^  this*  my^  mind'').  Asla'-bit  ki  s'lial,  he  is  reading  {sees 
the  ivriting).  As-diikw^chi\'\d^  a'ldl*,  ice'' [are]  in^  the^  house*.  Stab  ki  s'das  ?  ichat 
[is]  its  name?  Gwat  kwi  s'das?  ichat  is  Ms  name?  {who  the  name).  Gwat^  kwi^ 
s'das''  ul-gwa''f  what  are  their  names  f  {who^  the'' name^  their*).  Kwi  si'-la-had,  those 
common  people.  Al-chad  kwisas?  where  is  it?  {at  where  that  it).  A-o'-kwi  (a  ok- 
kwi)  sa-hwas?  is  there  anything?  {is  the  it).  Hwe'kwi-stab,  nothing.  Hwe  kwi- 
chad,  noichere.  Hwe'-kwi-gwat,  no  one.  Chad  kwi  tilts  sta'  gw'sli  ?  ichere  did  you 
buy  it?  {where  that  you  trade?)  Ka-kwi  sla'-de  u-chab,  wtanj/  {those)  women  dig. 
As-hed^  kwi^  dut-cho*  stuk-wub'*?  hoic  muc¥  the^  one^  yard*  ?  Chad  kwi  shiig  wtl 
twul  Dt-sa-la-di'?  ichere  [is]  the  way  to  Ut-sa  la-di? 

T/trecK^,  ho-elb',  sukh-pats.  See  '■^Needle ^\  Iflm,  suit,  suld.  See  '^ Twist,  to '\  Mat- 
thread  of  coarse  grass,  gwus-sob.    Spool-thread, hekhkn' -huts  sukh-pats  {hekw, large). 

Thither,  twulto'-di.    A  little  that  way,  twul-todidi  (dim.).     See  '-'■There^l 

Thou.     See  "Tott"  (sing.). 

Three,  klekhw,  us-klekhw'.    See  ^'■Numerals''''. 

Throat,  skap-sub. 

Throw,  to  {as  a  stone,  stick,  or  riata),  o-po'-sud,  hu-bo'  sid.  I  </trow,  o-po'-sudchid.  To 
throw  away,  throw  down,  o-hwubbud;  liwub-bud  tu-takh,  throw  [it]  ashore.  Throw 
out  the  water  {as  from  a  canoe),  ho'-bed  hwulko  (see  "/S<oj>",  '■'Put^'').  To  throic 
away,  empty,  spill,  q.  v.,  o-kwatl,  o-kwutl  (see  "il/m"). 

Thunder,  hwe'-kwa-de'.  This  is  also  the  name  of  the  "Thunder  Bird",  the  flapping  of 
whose  wings  produces  the  sound. 

Thus,  in  this  way,  kwus-is-tas,  from  as-is'-ta,  so,  q.  v.;  a  woman  is  formed  in  this  way,  kwus- 
istas  sla'-ne  dikhl-sa  kwus-is-tas;  in  a  different  way,  lul-le'-kwus. 

Tickle,  to,  o-ki'-up,  ke-yup-tub' ;  I  will  tickle  you,  klo-kwi-up'-si-chid  ;  stop  tickling,  klult'- 
sid  ok-yup'-sid;  ticklish,  as-ki'-up. 
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Tide,  dzo-kwush-tub;  flood  tide,  du-h'yel'  (Nisk.),  spe'-lap  (Snob.),  from  o-pe'-lap,  io  rise; 
ebb,  o  hwa'-datsb  {it  falls)  (Nisk.),  sbiitl'h  (Suob.);  high  tide,  o-k\va'-bats ;  low  tide, 
tukb-sba'-bo.     O  sbat'-lukb,  to  leave  dry,  as  by  ebbing  of  the  tide. 

Tic,  to,  klots-a-16kw',  kle/did  (see  "^qpe") ;  to  tie  a  A;mo^,  ot-tlots-dt ;  almot  or  tangle, 
ot-tlots.     See  "■KnoV\ 

Tight  {as  a  dress),  as-ke'-lits. 

Times  (number  of ),  at'-la-hu,  used  only  as  a  compound,  from  at'-la,  to  come,  signifying  in 
this  sense  recurrence.     See  '^Numerals'"  (adverbs) ;  see  also  '■'•Yesterday'". 

Tin,  tinware,  kaukb.     See  '■'■  MetaWK 

Tired,  as-bwa'-wil.  J'  am  tired''-,  P  worked^  (at*)  muclv"  to-day^,  as-bwa-kwil^-cbid',  o-yai- 
us^-cbidi  at-a*ka^  at-islakh'-beF. 

To,  tu,  tad,  twul,  hwul,  gwul.  Go  out  doors,  be'-wil  tu  sbal-bekbw.  Where  ivill  you 
gof  tu  cbad  kats  I'okb  !  Oo  you  before,  tu  I'okb  shi-itl  dze'-bu.  I  have  often  gone 
to  Steilacoom,  kad  tets'  okb  tud  Stil'-a-kum.  Thither,  twul  to-di.  Come  here,  al'-Ia 
twulte'.  I  know  {to)  you,  a-said-but  twul  dug'-we.  Are  you  angry  with  {to)  me? 
.  o-bet-sil-cbu-bu  twul  at'-sa  ?  Where  is  the  road  to  Puyallup  f  cbad  kwi  sbug-w'tl 
twul  Pu-yal'lup  ?  Oo  to  another  plxice,  okh  hoi  bwul-kul  la-le' swa-tekhw-tu'.  Go 
a  little  that  way,  okb-bot  hwul  to-didi.  Almost  (to)  dead,  bwe'-la-lil  gwul  at-a-bud. 
Almost  out,  bwe  la-lil  gwul  et-sukbw.  His  horse,  gwul  tzil  sti-a-ke'-yu  {to  him 
horse). 

Tobacco,  sma'-nasb. 

To  day,  a-ti-slakb'-bel  {i.  e.,  on  or  at  this  day),  a-ti-lakh'be,  'tesla'-hi,  te-la'-bi,  tel-h'ye 
tel-hetsb.  Tbese  contractions  are  widely  used ;  as,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  See 
'■'■  Presently  ^\ 

Together,  klal-bas.  Both  together  or  alike,  klal-bas^  as-is'ta^  bo'-kwi^  sa'-le"*  {together^  to^ 
alP  two*).  I  go  too,  klal-shidbas  o'bwob.  Here  tbe  copulative  pronoun,  sbid,  is 
tbrown  back  and  interpolated  between  tbe  two  syllables  of  tbe  adverb. 

To-morrow,  da'-da-to,  from  da,  dai  (see  '■'■Presently'''');  no-kwutl-da'-to,  apparently  from 
klo  kwatl,  the  sun,  and  tbe  same  particle.  It  is  often  used  interchangeably  with 
to-datl-dat,  yesterday,  although  tbe  meaning  of  each  is  clearly  enough  defined  ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  tbe  idea  of  the  Indian  is  rather  that  of  distance  ot  time  than 
its  past  or  future  relation,  and  in  the  use  of  all  words  relating  to  it  a  similar  con- 
fusion exists.  For  days  subsequent  to  the  morroic,  see  wnAev  '■'■Yesterday ''\  Tbe 
word  is  often  used  in  tbe  Spanish  sense  of  manana,  after  a  while. 

Tongue,  kla'-lap,  klallnp;  kla'-kwa-16kw,  to  lick;  klal-lek-shtlb,  to  put  out  tJw  tongue; 
'tl-kaukb,  to  lap,  i.  e.,  lick  water. 

Tonight,  a-tislakh-bel,  the  same  as  to-day.  Little  distinction  is  made  between  the  two, 
as  see  '^^Day''  and  '■'■Night'". 

Torch  or  candle,  lukhshud,  from  lakh,  light.     Bring  a  light,  lakhs  lukh-shud. 

Torn,  as-hwut,  from  o-hwut-tub,  to  tear. 

Tortoise,  al'-ashik.  The  word  has  probably  been  borrowed  from  their  neighbors,  the 
Klikatats. 

Towards,  See  "To".  Towards  the  shore,  in-i^ki' ,  ta.\\\Al' ,  fvova  isbk,  inland.  Keep  in 
shore,  put  in,  ta-tuk'-tus  (imp.).  When  on  land,  tbe  words  signify  towards  the  inte- 
rior.   See  '■'•Sea'". 

Towel,  hu-kwas'-sud.    See  '■'■To  icipe^\ 
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Trade.     See  ''Barter''^ 

Trees  (generic),  tsnk-liwul,  stuk-bum  (stuk-op,  loood) ;  a  standing  tree.,  as  bokw,  as-tsuk'- 
bot;  a  living  tree,  se'-gwuts;  a  fallen  tree,  kla'-di,  ast-zak' :  a  dead  or  old  mossy  tree, 
as  pe'-a-keu  (kcu,  head,  obsolete):  yew,  tsa'  ba-becl,  ts-biibbed;  tlntja  oregona,  ^'■ce- 
dar ",  bi-paikhl,  b'pai-ats ;  yellow  fir  [abies  douglassi),  scbe-be'-dats ;  red  fir  or  sprnce 
{a.  menzesii),isa,'hwe;  /temZoc/c-s/jntce,  t'k- bud  de',  sko' -puts;  arbutus  menzesii,  kolt, 
cbuts;  white  oaJi,  cha'-dnis;  acorns,  cbads,  cbats;  alder,  yes-sa'-wi;  cottomcood- 
kwa  de'-a-kwats;  aspen,  kwe'-kwa-de'-a-kwats  (dim.);  ash,  hobti  (paddle-wood) ; 
tcillow,  sa'-puts,  stsa'-pats;  white  maple,  cbot  hits,  cbo-otluts  (cbotsb-ot  luts,  a 
place  tvhere  maples  grow);  vine  maple  {acer  circinahim),  tuk'-ke-tekuts;  dogwood 
(cornws),  kvvu  da-be'-duts,  pup'p-ke'-yets;  hasel,  ka'-po-ats;  the  nut,  \iixkh-\)o;  arulia, 
cbi  cba'-cbel-wi. 

Parts  of  trees: — a  stump,  sul-la'gwup;  baric  (generic),  s'cbub-ed,  scbeb-it; 
limbs,  branches,  s'cbast ;  outside  baric  of  thuja,  so'-kwub ;  inside  baric  of  thuja,  sbi'- 
gwuts;  roots,  kwelp  (Nisk.j,  stakbw-sbid  (Sky.);  leaves  [narrow  or  acicular),  sb-kul- 
chi-cbil ;  {broad),  ciiub-o'-ba;  leaves  of  the  maple,  s'cbot-la;  tcood  or  sticks,  st'kop, 
stiik  Op,  stiik-wub  ;  pitch  or  resin,  gum,  kwa'-btl. 

Tremble,  to  [with  fear  or  cold),  o-cbad-dub  (qu.  by  onoma,  as  English,  chatter). 

Triclcle,  to  {as  a  spring  from  the  roclcs),  ot'-snt-bub. 

Trot,  to,  set'-sat-sbid. 

True,  truly,  t&uk  ho.  It  is  irtie  {\u  answer  to  tbe  assertion  budsh,  <f 'is  rt  Z/e),  tnt'hl, 
tut-lo.  That  is  true,  thafs  a  fact,  tsitsku,  tseds-kn  {in  assent).  I  tell  you  the  truth. 
tsukkads  hot-bot  atsa-yet'-sum.     Tell  me  the  true  story,  yetsum  a-kas-kap. 

Ttirn,  to  {to  turn  aside),  klelkb  ;  to  turn  anything  round  or  over,  oad  za-kad;  to  turn  the 
face  away,  kokb-begwud,  sko-kwigwut ;  to  turn  one's  self  {as  in  bed),  dzal-kos;  to 
turn  one^s  back,  t'bu-ba'-bid. 

Twist,  to  {as  a  cord),  to  roll  on  the  knee  {as  in  making  yarn),  tu-cbul-pud  (Nisq.),  sulb 
(Sky.);  I  twist,  tn-cbulpud-cbid  ;  twisted,  ikb-bwu-chulp,  aschulp ;  yarn,  aulp ;  a 
gimlet,  cbelplin;  to  bore,  cbul-p't-t'd,  tu-chulpud  ;  to  play  at  the  game  of  disks,  which 
are  rolled,  o-tsultub,  o-tsal-tub ;  a  gun-screw,  hu-cbil-pe'-gwud.  Qu.  ta-tsalt-sukb, 
a  rattle. 

U. 

Unchaste,  as-bwul-ku  (foolish). 

Uncover,  to,  o-gwe'-lid. 

Under,  beneath,  klip,  klep,  klip-a'-buts;  itnder  the  house,  klip  ul  tbi  a'-lal.     See  "Deej?". 

Understand,  to,  as-kla'bot,  as  tla'-bot,  s'hiil-shul-sid  (see  '^'■To  know",  o  as-did-bu).  Do 
you  understand  f  a,st[&' hot- cha'S  I  understand  what  you  say,  as-kla'-bot  cliid  a 
tat'-sa  bot'-hot.  Do  yott  understand  that  Klikatat?  as-kla'-botcbukb'-bwu  ak'-il 
fob'-sbud  dud  Swa'-dabsb?  (literally,  '■'•Ticisted-haired  KlilcataVK  Tbe  Klikatats, 
called  by  the  Sound  tribes  Swa'dabsb,  wear  the  hair  braided  intoaknotiu  front). 
That  ichite  man  understands,  te'-ti  bwul'-tub  d'bul-shut'-sid.  He  understands  (the 
person  being  present),  t'-wul-sbut-sid  ta';  (of  one  absent),  del-shid  del  shid  d'hul- 
sbiit'-sid.  Spealc  so  as  to  be  xmderstood,  hot  hot  akw  twul-shtit-sid.  Not  to  under- 
stand, see  '•'•Deaj"'\ 

Unstring,  to  (as  a  bow),  gukhhed.    See  '■^Open^K 

Untie,  disentangle,  loosen,  to,  gukhhed,  o-gbat.  J  untie,  gukh-bed-shid,  o-gba'-chid. 
See  ^'Open'>\  '^Tie'\ 
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Umcllling,  lazi/,  q.  v.,  as-che'-litsh.     We  donH  want  to  go,  as-che'litsh  chelsh-ba. 
Up-hill,  ascending,  sbuk'-bos,  from  shuk'h,  above. 
Upset,  to,  o-gwal. 
Upsi:Je  down,  as-bukw'. 

Ui^-stream,  kekhbu,  kaikhw.     See  '^l7iterior''\ 
Us.    See  "  We  ". 

Urine,  snkli-bwa  ;  to  tirinate  (if  a  man),  osa'-bwa  ;  (if  a  woman),  o-she'-wa;  urine-basJcet, 
swai'-a-li. 

V. 
Veins,  tc-tetb'. 
Very.     See  '■•Indeed'\ 
Vest,  tcaistcoat,  lab-bo-had. 
Vexed,  as-kwadzis. 
Vomit,  to,  o-dzo'-bwut. 
Vulnerable,  sa'-le. 

W. 

Wail  for  the  dead,  o  dza'-kad.  The  wail  of  a  mother  over  her  child  is  usually  in  these 
words,  ab  si-ab  !  at-a-bud,  shed-de-bud-da',  ad-di-da !  ah  chief!  dead,  my  child,  alas! 

Waist,  sat-segwus. 

Wait  (imp.),  la-lud'-bw,  kluldhu,  kla-lats-a'-ta.     See  ^^Stop",  ^^Presently^\ 

Walk,  to,  o-e'-basb  ;  stop  walking,  klul-set  uk  si-ebsh  [stop  some  you  walk);  on  foot,  e'-ba- 
basb. 

Wampum.     See  "iliojiej/". 

Want,  to.     See"Ws/t". 

Warclub,  kabo'-sin.     A  loaded  stick  or  slung-shot.  kup-lush. 

Warrior,  t'kwulle'  gwut.     There  is  no  distinctive  class. 

Warm,  to,  oba'-dakh,  fmm  bod,  fire.  To  become  icarm,  o-bud  deukbw.  I  become  icarm, 
oba  dakh-chid.  To  icarm  one'' s  posteriors,  n'du-bu-dab'.  To  lie  down  and  icarm  oneh 
hack,  ttit-u-su-we'-chib.     See  "-FtVe". 

Wash,  to  (clothes),  tsa'-gwut,  tsakw-tsakw.  I  icash,  o-tsakw-tsug-sbid.  To-morrow  I  will 
wash,  bok  wutl-dat-cbid  kliits-a'-kwtsukw.  To  tcash  dishes,  tut-sa-gwo'-litsh.  To  wash 
the  face,  tuts-a'-g\vus-sub.  I  icash  my  face,  tuts  sa'-gwo-sud-chid.  To  tcash  the  body, 
bathe,  o-te-ti-tub.     To  wash  the  hair,  shi-its-ke'-dub 

Water,  ko.  'D'Enrvii.TW'&B,  ^ko'-kv}?t.,  any  liquid  or  juice  ;  o-ko' -livrn,  to  drvnk;  tl'kaukb, 
tolap,q.v.;  as-ta'ko,  thirsty;  ska'-ko,  ice;  ma'-ko,  ba'-ko,  snow;  ko  ma'-cbin,  » 
rainbotc  ;  sukh-ko'-kwa,  a  cup  ;  chal-ko,  a  well,  horn  cha,  a  hole  ;  tas-al-ko,  a  cold 
.spring  ;  sko-al-ko,  a  point  in  the  forks  of  a  river.  Perhaps,  also,  bo  kok'b,  white,  and 
its  compounds,  kaukb,  tin,  and  smal-ko,  menstruating,  from  purification  by  water. 
The  last  is  merely  a  surmise.     See  '■'■Many  ". 

Waves,  gwa-le'-ukw  ;  rough  water,  botsh  ;  surf,  dzol-cbu,  o-te'-a-kus. 

We,  tis,  de'-betl,  to'-butl,  used  as  nominatives  ;  we  hear,  de-betl  as-kla'-bot.  Copulatives, 
cbitl,  s'cbil,  shil,  sbut-sid.  We  tvork,  o-yai'-uscbitl.  We  see,  sla'la-bits'chil.  We  saw, 
ta-sla'-la-bid  shil.  Let  us  go  presently,  te-la'-hi  kit-'lus-to-ku-chitl.  We  will  sleep,  klo- 
e-tut-chitl  de'-betl  (pronoun  duplicated). 

Weaned,  klal-bi-yukb. 
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Weather  {to  be  bad),  odod-kub.     It  is  bad  weather  to-day,  odod-kiib  at  i-slakh'-hel. 

Weep.     See  "  Cry  ",  "  Wail ". 

Well  {or  place  dug  out  for  water),  chal-ko,  from  cha,  a  Jiole,  al,  to,  ko,  icater. 

West,  atl-had  ol-gwun'-bu,  at-hlan-ol-gwun-hu.  It  is  described  as  tbe  conntry  on  tbe 
SLiu's  road  at  tbe  west.     See  "  \Vind'\ 

Wet  {as  the  ground  after  rain),  as-lnkw,  as-lukw-dop,  slakbw ;  wet  tcood  {wet  fire),  as- 
luk-bod. 

What,  stab.  It  is  applied  to  tbings  only.  Wbeu  persons  are  referred  to,  gwat,  icho,  is 
used  instead.  What  is  its  namef  stab  ki  s'das?  What  is  his  namef  gwat  kwi 
s'das?  What  do  you  say?  what  your  speech  f  stab  kats  hotbot?  (stab  beie  refer- 
ring to  bot-bot,  sj^eec/i).  What  do  you  want  f  loJiat  your  tcill  f  stab  kats  batH  What 
is  that?  stab-o-ta'?  stab-'ta"?  (see  "T/wHg^s").  What  is  the  matter  icith  you  ?  la-bed 
cbu?  as-bed-cbn,  o-be'-cbu  (sing.)?  o-be'-cbil-lup  (plur.)?  from  as-bed,  o-bed,  hoto, 
why.  Apparently  from  tbis  root  also  comes  o  ed-i-gwut,  as  ed-i-gwut,  what?  what 
is  it  ?  ichat  is  said  ?     See  ^'■To  say^\ 

When,  put-tab,  put-bed,  pad-a-bed.  When  do  you  go?  put-tab'  okb'-cbu  klo-okb'?  (lit- 
erally, when  go  you  will  go).     When  did  you  see  him  ?  put-tab'  ki  tats-as-labt'  ^ 

Where,  cbad ;  at  what  place,  al-cbad ;  ivhithcr,  tu  (bad ;  ichcnce,  ttil  cbad ;  )iowhere, 
bwe'-lacbad,  bwe'-kwicbad;  everywhere,  bo'-kwi-cbad,  bo-kwi  lelcbad  {every  far 
^Zace),  beb'-kwu-cbad.  Where  are  you  going  ?  tucbad  kats  okb?  Where[are]you? 
{or,  where  [did]  you  [come  from]?)  cbad-cbu?  Where  is  your  wife?  cbad  ki  sad 
cbug-wusb?  Where  can  it  be?  cbad-alcbad?  Who  knous  where?  clia  de-la? 
Where  now  ?  {where  are  you  going  ?)  lud-bu  cbad-bu?  (from  ocbad,  to  hide,  q.  v.). 

Whet,  to.     See  '■'■  8harpen''\ 

Whip,  a,  bu-cba'-bwo-pud.  To  whip,  o-cba'-bwud-sid.  I  will  whip  you,  klu-cba'hwud- 
sid-cbid. 

Whirl,  to  {as  water),  o-sulp-tsut.     See  '■'■Twist''\ 

Whisper,  to,  o-se'-i-kud. 

Whistle,  to,  0  bwe'-wud  (also  to  sing  as  birds). 

White,  bo-kok'b. 

White  man,  bwul  turn?  qu.  from  hwutsb,  the  sea.     See  white  ^'^BlanTcet^^;  '■'■Gun^'. 

Who,  gwat.  Who  are  you?  (in  answer  to  a  bail),  gwat  cbu  gwat-ko?  (sing.);  gwai- 
cbil-lup  ?  (plur.).  Who,  who  said  so  ?  kigwat  ?  No  one,  hwe'  kwi  gwat.  To  whom? 
al  gwat?  Whose  horse  is  that?  kul-gwat  sti-ake'-yu  te'-itl  ?  Who  do  you  see? 
gwat  k'o-la'-bul-cbu  ?  Who  knows  ?  (of  a  person),  kwa'-te-la?  (of  a  place),  cba-de- 
la  !     What  [who]  is  his  name  ?  gwat  ki  s'das? 

Why,  o-hed,  wo-hed.  Why  are  you  angry?  wo  bed  kats-bu  het-sil?  Why  are  you  cry- 
ing? {why  your  cry?)  o-bed  tat-sa  wohai'-ub ?  The  root  is  tbe  same  as  that  of 
as-bed,  how.     See  under  "  What^\ 

Wife,  chug-wusb. 

Will,  wish.     See  "■HearV>,  ^'To  wish^K 

Wilt,  wither,  to  (asfloioers),  o-kwai'-i ;  united,  as-kwai'-i. 

Win,  to  {at play).     See  ^^Bet^\     To  beat  {as  a  horse  in  a  race),  ots-la'-16kw. 

Wind,  sbukli-bum  (from  sbukb,  above).  The  north  or  down-stream  wind,  sto'-be-lo.  The 
south  or  wind  that  blows  up  a  river,  stug-wak'w.  The  east  wind  or  land-breeze,  stol- 
takt  (tul,/Vom,  tak,  inland).  The  west  wind  or  secCbreese,  stol-chakbw  (from  tul,  and 
chakbw,  seaward). 
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WinJ,  to  [as  a  bandage  or  string),  o-La'-kut-tub. 

Winlc,  to,  ot-se'-po-lil  (see  '■'■Eyelids^'')',  sbed-ba-lus  (see  ^'•Eyes^''). 

Wipe,  to,  e'-kwitl,  e'kwed,  t'kwe'-kwus-sub.  To  wipe  the  nose,  duk-e'-k'k-sud  (from 
muk-s'd,  the  nose).     A  toivel,  liu-kwas'-sub. 

Wish,  want,  to,  ohatl.  1  tvish,  hatl-chid.  Bo  you  u-ant  [some]  f  uts-hat-lOkh  %  Presently 
I  shall  want  [some],  dai-chid  klo-hat'-lilt-hu.  I  donH  icant  to  talk  so,  hwe'-kits  hatl 
tu-kits  hot-bot  as-ista  (see  '■'■Love'''').  Itcant  to  go,  ttis-o-hwabcbid  (see  '^60").  We 
don't  toant  to  go,  as-che'-litsh  clielsh  ba'.  I  want  to  get  a  wife,  ikhchegwa'-sub- 
cbid  (from  cbug-wush,  a  wife).  I  want  to  buy,  lukb-bwo'  yub-cbid  (see  '■^Barter"). 
What  do  you  want?  (see  "  What"). 

With,  twul.  With  a  knife,  twul  s'dokw.  The  instrument  with  which  a  thing  is  done  is 
also  denoted  by  the  particle  sukh.  With  what  did  he  strike  yoitf  as  hed  kwi  sukh- 
gwul-laltsids  1 

Withe,  a,  ste'-te-dwut. 

Within.     See"Jrt". 

Without.     See  ''Out". 

Wood,  sticks,  sti-kop,  stuk-op,  stuk-wub.  Rotten  wood  (used  to  smoke  skins),  pi-kats, 
puk-ats.  Spunk  of  rotten  tvood,  to'-pi,  suk-wut-tut.  Bring  fire-wood  (imp.),  ot-la- 
cbop,  'kla-chiib.  Leather  shoes  or  boots,  't'kwab-shid.  To  strike  with  a  stick,  uts- 
tukb-hwob.     A  yard,  yard-stick,  stnk-hwub. 

Wo7nb,  hub-da'-ad. 

Work,  make,  to,  o-yai'-Hs.  Iivork,  o-yai'us-chid.  T/to?t  u'or-^esf,  o-yai'uschu.  Reworks 
o-yai'-us  (no  pronoun).  We  work,  o-yai-us-chitl.  Ye  work,  gul-la'-po  o-yai-us.  They 
icork,  tsa-ta-ditl  o-yai'-u.s.  I  worked,  tn-yai'-iis-cbid.  Thou  didst  work,  tu-yai'-tis- 
chu.  He  worked,  tu-yai'-us  (no  pronoun).  I  tvill  icork,  klai-ai' uscbid.  Thou  tcilt 
work,  klai  ai' us  chu.  He  tcill  work,kv.t-hn-a\-u».  Will  you  ivorJc '^.  klo  yai'-us-chu  ? 
What  are  you  doing?  stab  kat-si  ai-yus.     See  '^£>o". 

Worn-out,  as-hwokh-w't,  s'liwukt. 

Worthless,  gratuitous,  pat-latl.  See  '■'Nothing".  That  horse  is  not  a  bad  one,  hal  stia. 
ke'-yu  hwfc'  la  pat-latl. 

Wound,  to.     See '■'Strike". 

Wrestle,  to,  kwed-di-gwus. 

Wrinkled,  flabby  [as  in  age),  as-mi'-a-kob.  This  word  was  given  apropos  of  Smi'-au,  a 
mythological  person  so  described,  and  possibly  means  only  resembling  him. 
Wrinkled  as  cloth,  as-kop-kop.  Wrinkled  on  the  cheek,  as-he'-mus ;  ow  the  face,  as- 
bu-be'-kwa-biis. 

Wrist.     See  "Hand  ". 

Write,  to.    See  ^'Embroider",  whence  it  is  taken, 

T. 

Yard,  a,  stuk-wub  {a  stick).     How  much  a  yard  ?  as-bed  kwi  dut-cho  stuk-wub  ?     See 

under  "Numerals". 
Yawn,  to,  o-gwaMub. 
Year,  a,  hutl-gwus. 
Yellow,  bo-kwats. 
Yes,  e-ekh'. 
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Yesterday,  to-datl-dat',  ash-tiit-lakb.  The  lirst  of  these  names  is  derived,  like  no-kwutl- 
da-to,  tomorroiv,  if  not  from  the  word  klo-kwatl,  the  sun,  at  least  from  the  same 
root,  with  the  past  particle  "to"  prefixed  ;  the  second  is  from  the  adverb  ash-to, 
denoting  also  past  time,  and  lakh,  light.  As  heretofore  remarked,  under  the  word 
to-morrow,  there  is  little  practical  distinction  in  common  speech  between  the  two, 
except  by  the  connection,  and  so  of  an  equal  number  of  days  past  or  to  come ;  the, 
to  us  obvious,  meaning  of  the  words  being  lost  sight  of.  Day  before  yesterday  or 
day  after  to  morrow,  to-di-atl-dat.  Three  days  ago  or  to  come,  tu-sle-hwatl-dat.  Four 
days  ago  or  to  come,  bos-atl-dat.  Five  days  ago  or  to  come,  tslets-atl-dat.  On  the 
third  day,  al-sle'-hwatl-dat.  At-la-hu  appears  as  the  suffix  of  most  of  the  digits, 
converting  them  into  numeral  adverbs,  q.  v.;  as,  kle-hwat-la-hu,  three  times,  c&c, 
and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  here.  It  signifies  times,  as  of  repetition  or  recur- 
rence.    See  also  under  ^'■Future  prefix ^\ 

You  (sing.),  thou  (absolute),  dug-we.  Like  at'-sa,  it  is  very  rarely  used  as  a  nominative, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  copulative.  I  a^n  angry  with  i/om,  o-het-sil-chid 
hwul  dug-we.  She  is  well  disposed  towards  you,  k'sits  twul  dug-we  [she  is  with  you) 
Do  you  give  it  f  ab-shits  te  dug'-we  ?  Come,  let  me  spealc  loith  you,  at'-la,  hot-hot- 
chid  twul  dug-we. 

(Nominative.) — Kats,  kat-si,  kat-su.  These  bear  the  same  relation  to  dug-we 
that  kets,  &c.,  do  to  at'-sa.  Where  did  you  find  the  man  ?  chad  kats  aid-hwu  ki 
stobsh?  Where  did  you  get  it?  chad  kats  hwe'-wi?  Where  are  you  going  f  chad 
kats  okli'  i  What  tvill  you  pay  ?  stab  kats  but-sits  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  stab  kats 
hot-hot  ?  What  did  you  find  ?  stab  k'ais-et-hwu  (by  elision).  In  an  example  given 
above,  k'sits  twul  dug-we,  k'sits  appears  to  be  the  feminine.  Why  are  you  angry  ? 
wo-hed  kat-su  het-sil?  Are  you  a  chief  that  you  tallc  tome?  si-ab-chu-hu  kat-su 
hot-hot  hwul  at'-sa?  By  xchat  road  did  you  come?  chad  shug-w'tl  ka-tsi  hwutl"? 
What  are  you  doing  ?  stab  kat-si  ai-ytls.  (Duplicated),  ivhy  do  you  do  so  f  o-hed 
kat-su  kot-su  ho'-yut.  Another  form,  which  is  not  so  clearly  defined,  is,  to-bet-sid. 
I  show  you,  o-labt-hu-bet-sid-sbid,  where  the  copulative  pronoun  chid,  I,  follows 
this  as  an  accusative.  She  liJces  you,  hatl-to-bet-sid  hal-gwa.  A  form  used  in 
calling  the  attention  of  a  person,  equivalent  to  ^'■You  there^',  is,  do-te',  when  applied 
to  a  man ;  do-tsi,  if  to  a  woman.  These  appear  to  be  proper  pronouns,  and  not 
merely  interjections. 

(Copulative.) — Ohu,  chu-hu,chiikh,cho-ho,shu  she-hu.  Like  chid,  J,  copulative, 
it  is  used  only  as  a  suffix,  and  is  referred  in  like  manner  to  a  i)receding  adverb  or 
other  word  relating  to  the  verb.  A?i !  youh^e  arrived,  a-ha !  o-tlut-chil-chu.  You 
eat,  atl-do'-chu.  Come  [and]  sit,  al'-la-cho-ho  gwud-del.  Do  you  understand  f  as- 
kla'-bot-chiikh-hwu  ?  or  as-ti-kwa'-dit-chu-hu.  You  see,  sla-la-bit'  she-hu'  [or  shu). 
Oo  and  bring  {good  you  bring),  klob-chu-hu  o-okhts-chu-hu  (here  the  pronoun  is 
duplicated).  You  are  foolish,  as-]x\f\i\]i.\x  chn.  Who  are  you?  gwat-chu?  Presently 
you  will  find,  dai-chu  klo-ed-hwu.     Go  presently,  dai-chu  klo-okh  telh'ye. 

You  (plur.,  absolute  and  nominative),  gul-lapo,  gwul-la'-po.  You  worJc,  gul-la'-po- 
o-yai'-iis.  Do  you  hear?  gul-la'-po  as-kla'-bot?  I  have  won  a  bet  of  you,  o-tsul-tub 
wo-tlet-shid  gwul-la'-po.  Presently  you  men  will  sweat,  hwe-la-lil'  o-kwul-kwul  gwul 
la'-po  sto-to'-bsh. 

(Copulative.) — Chil-lup'-o,  chil-lub',  shel'-a-pu,  shil-lip,  &c.    You  see,  sla-la-bit- 
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shil-i-pu.  YoM  sa^p,  ta-sla'-la-bid'-sbil-lip.  What  do  you  say?  o-ed-i-gwut-chil-lub? 
Are  you  going  ?  o-tokh-kwokb-chil-lup-o  %  What  do  you  want  ?  o-he'-chil-lup  1  Who 
are  you  ?  gwat  chil-lup  ?     She  slanders  you,  o-yai-li-hub-chil-lup. 

Your  (sing.),  kad,  kwad,  kwat,  tad,  tats,  tat-sa.  Feminiue  objective,  sad.  Do  you  thinTc 
so  f  {is  that  your  opinion  ?)  as-is-ta  kad  hutch  ?  Where  is  your  wife  ?  chad  ki  sad 
chag-wush  ?  Where  did  you  leave  your  wife  ?  (where^  your"^  road^  the*  your"  wife^  ?) 
chad^  kad^  shug-w'tP  k'*sad^  chug-wush^?  How  much  must  I  pay  ?  [how  much  your 
Willi  pay?)  as-hed  kwad  hutch  guz-bud-ids-did?  (see  '■'■Pay'''').  Take  as  much  as 
you  like,  kwud-dud  as-he'  kwats  hatl.  What  is  your  name  ?  gwat  kwats  'da'  °!  You^ 
have  changed^  your^  mind*,  la-le'-il-ukhw^  tad^  hutch*  te  dug- we'.  Is  your  gun  loaded  ? 
(has  your^  gun^eaten^?)  utl-ts^  tad'  hwul-ti-ma'-litsh^?  You  talk  much  {much  your 
talk),  kad  tad-sa  hot-hot  (kad,  much).  Where  did  you  buy  it?  {where  that  your  bar- 
gain ?)  chad  kwi  tats  sta'-gw'sh  'i  Hoio  much  do  you  ask  for  that  ?  as-hed  kwi  tats 
sta'-gw'sh  ?  I  understand  tchat  you  say  {i.  e.,  your  talk),  as-tla-bot-chid,  a  tat-sa  hot- 
hot.     Why  do  you  cry  ?  {why  your  crying)  ?  o-hed  tat-sa  wo-ha'-hab  ? 

Your  (plur.).    No  examples  preserved. 

Young,  young  ones,  ba-ba-ad. 

Youth^  young  man,  lug  wub. 
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